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PREFACE 

TO THE FntST EDITION. 



rpHE general object of the following pagea will be, the 
-'- writer hopea, sufficientlj clear without explanation. 
He truBtB that the first attempt which has yet been made 
to give a connected account of the whole course of Oxford 
education may be received with the indulgence which he 
Ceets it needs. 

The want of such a work for the use of Oxford Under- 
graduates has been long avowed. To meet that vrant la 
the chief wm of this attempt ; but a straightforward de- 
scription of the education giveu at the University seemed 
also desirable for an ulterior purpose. It waa thought it 
might be useful at schools to those preparing for Oxford ; 
— to parents, who naturally wish to know what sort of 
teaching modern Oxford proposes to give their sons i — 
to those of the general public who care to consider the 
subject either abstractedly or otherwise, and whose ideas, 
not previously very clear perhaps as to the meaning of 
the words "University Education," have been in a chronic 
state of mystification ever sinoe the introduction of the 
" new system " in 1850. 

The sketch here given, it may be as well to remind 
the reader, only professes to treat the Oxford course 
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with reference to the Public Examinaticma. It takes no 
notice of the further proBccution of particukr lines of 
study, such aa Philology, Philosophy, History, Mathe- 
matics, or Natural Science, which it wUl he in the power 
of many to carry forward after they have taken their 
degree ; nor of the study of Oriental languages, for the 
cultiTation of which the machinery of Profesaorships and 
prizes is in active operation at Oxford ; nor even does 
it take any but the very elightest notice of that which 
was once the main OxEdrd etudy. Theology. The proper 
time recognised by the "Dniveraity for these pursuita is 
after the termination of the general course of preparatory 
studies, — when the B.A. Degree haa been taken. If the 
attempt about to be made to encourage Theological study 
succeeds, it will probably become more common than it 
has yet been to find men using the rare advantages af- 
forded by Oxford for the purpose of prosecuting not 
only that, but other studies also. The TTniTeraity will 
not bo adequately fulfilling her high mission as a leader, 
guardian, and purifier of national education, till a much 
greater number than at present of Bachelors and Uasteni 
of Arts vho have been trained under her general aystem, 
are to be found residing as students of special aabjecta 
within her precincts. 

It may also be remarked that as the Public Ikamina- 
tions form the centre round which all the following sug- 
gestions are grouped, — a plan for which no apology is 
needed, — the private arrangements of particular Colleges 
for assisting the training of their own men have not fallen 
within the scope of the work. Those who are acquainted 
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vith Oxford are aware how much the merely intellectaiil 
aspect of the course is modified in certain caaeB by the 
quasi domestic discipline of well-managed CollegeB. 

It would be ungrateful not to make mention in this 
place of a pamphlet, by the £e7. A. S. Farrar, called 
HinU to Students m reading for CloMtcal Honours, from 
which, when it came out in the early days of the new 
Bystem, the writer, and he believeB many others, derived 
benefit. In ^publishing the present rolume, which will 
be seen to be of a different character from the above' 
mentioned work as well as on a more extended scale, the 
writer is glad to have the opportunity of expressing his 
warm thanks to those friends who have g^ven him their 
assistance during its preparation. Whenever he was in 
doubt as to the merits of a particular booh, he has In- 
variably consulted some Professor or Tutor capable of 
Bpeaking with authority. Without making the Pro- 
fesaore responsible for a single word of the treatise, it 
may at least be said that there is very little of it which 
has not received the sanction of some one or other of 
their body. 

Two of the iHhapters stand on a different footing from 
the rest. For much the greater part of Chapter VIII. 
the writer is indebted to the Bev. G. 8. Ward, Mathe- 
matical Lecturer at Magdalen Hall, and late Public Exa- 
miner in MathematioB ; for most of Chapter IX. to 
Mr. G«orge Griffiths, M.A., Lecturer in Katural Science 
at Jesus College and St. Edmund Hall. To them his 
most hearty thanks are due ; as also to the Bev. J. S. 
T. Eaton, Fellow and Tutor of Merton and Public Eia- 
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Till 

miner in the School of Literte Mumaniorea, and to the 
writer's brothers, Oxford men of the already "old" 
school, for their kind BUperriaion of other parts of the 
work. Without their encouragement, these pages, often 
thrown aside from various causea, would never have seen 
the light nor borne the writer's name. If those who 
have been trained up from their youth at the knees of 
Ahna Mater can fjrgive the presumption of the under- 
taking, they wiU perhaps make allowance for any errors 
which may have b6en committed in details by one who, 
before his seven years' apprenticeship at the University, 
received his own training under a nurse much more re- 
sembling the " Sabine mother " of the poet. 

Park-town, Oxfoed, 
Mas 1. ^860. 
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CHAPTER I. 

COMPARISON OF THE PASS AND CLASS CODRSES 

OF EDUCATION. 
niWO Btraagera are making their firat visit to 
Oxford. One of them intends merely to pass 
through the place, and spend two or three hours in 
looking at the principal objects of interest. He has 
often beard his friends talk of Oxford, and would be 
glad to be able to say that he too has seen it. 

He is not likely to trouble himself to procure a 
Guide-book, and it is a question, if he did, whether 
it would be of much use to him. He would lose 
a great part of his time in tracing out the different 
street's and colleges by its help, his eyes would be 
on his book instead of the buildings, and the im- 
pression left on his mind as he seated himself in his 
train and tried to recollect the events of the day, 
would be far more indistinct than if he had pursued 
the natural and more usual course under such cir- 
cumstances, and hired some one of the men who are 
to be found hanging about the " Schools." Such a 
guide would tell him just what he wants to know 
and no more, but his knowledge of the place thus 
gained would scarcely be very profound. 

B 
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a INTEODUCnON. 

We will suppose the other visitor to have a more 
Berious intention of understanding and thoroughly 
mastering what he has come to see. We wUl sup- 
pose him to have some traditional reverence for the 
University, to have a week or two at his disposal, 
and to be prepared to make the most of it. Our 
visitor would, as a matter of course, provide himself 
with a Guide-book, with the best he could get ; be 
would study it before he went out exploring, and 
refer to it as he went along; he would allow no 
ancient traditions to escape him in a place where 
nearly every stone can tell him a story of many 
centuries ; he would not be satisfied without seeing 
the inside of buildings as well as the outside, nor 
with looking at them from only one point of view ; 
chapels, halls, libraries, churches, and pictures would 
be carefully visited ; nor, while he conjured up the 
past, would he fail to note diligently the tide of 
present life as it ebbed and flowed in and out of 
the colleges, along the streets, and by the river. 
Even if he happened to have no introductions to 
residents, it would be strange if he were not able to 
pick up some better living exponent of Oxford mys^ 
teries than the guide before-mentioned, but let us 
suppose him fortunate enough to And some friend 
within the walls of a college. He would now have the 
means of testing his Guide-book, and learn a thonsand 
things which it would not tell him. He would pene- 
trate into something of the inner heart of the great 
University, know something about what it professes to 
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THE PASS-COUESB TJNSATISFACTOEY. 3 

teach and how it teaches, hear its merits and defects 
discussed, and become acquainted with the characters 
of its remarkable men. In short, when he left the place 
he would have the satisfaction of feeling that Ms time 
and money had not been thrown away; hia know- 
ledge would be worth something ; his advice would 
be worth listening to ; he woidd be able to compare 
Oxford with other Universities, and would have gained 
a greater insight than he is perhaps aware of at the 
time into some important social problems of our day. 
By no very violent metaphor these two persons 
may stand for the two distinct species into which 
Oxford men may be divided. He who is satisfied 
with the Fass-course is the visitor of a day, the man 
who pursues the Glass-course is the real explorer. 
The main object of this attempt at supplying a 
guide through the Oxford career is to assist the 
latter. While fully believing that the Pass-course 
is, on the whole, the best' that could be established, 
and perfectly aware that there must be some such 
course, since all could not possibly take the higher 
line, the writer is convinced that a very much larger 
proportion might easily take it than actually do. He 
believe that men would attempt it in far greater 
numbers if the work were more clearly mapped out 
before them, and if they had something to which 
they might refer less vague than the conversation of 
the circle in which they may happen to be thrown 

• See a pamphlet by the writer of this work entitled " Is Educa- 
Uonal Ecfonn required at Oxford, aad What 1" (J, M, 4 Jas. Parker,) 
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4 EXCEPTIONAL CASES. 

on first coming into residence. If, finally, it can 
be shewn that the Pass-course is not a satisfactory 
one for the great majority of those whp come to 
Oxford, — and it must be understood that the Class- 
courae in any one of the Schools is here supposed to 
confer the title of Class-man, — the writer hopes that 
some who may have been led to read this opening 
chapter may hereafter have to thank him for draw- 
ing their attention to the fact. 

In speaking of the Pass-course as unsatisfactory 
for those who come up to the University for pur- 
poses of education, it will he seen at once that no 
account is here made of those who disavow any such 
view of their object in entering themselves as Under- 
graduates. From these men of course Qothing more 
than the Pass can be expected ; but after their ex- 
clusion there will still remain certain cases in which 
exception may be justly ttJten to these remarks. 
They may be arranged under three heads. 

1. The weak in health. Nothing said about the 
Fass-course is meant to apply to those whose health 
cannot really stand more than the smallest amount 
of daily work. The labour necessary to obtain a 
Pass may be to such men as great as that required 
for obtaining a Class is Ut the robust. The same 
steadiness and perseverance, the same judicious 
management, will be required in both cases; and 
no one who has not had experience of sickness can 
tell what odds a man has to fight against whose 
body is for ever a drag upon his mind, and whose 
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EXCEPTIONAL CASES. 5 

spirits are ever flagging when the greatest buoyancy 
is requisite. But the hint may not be amiss that 
it is quite possible to imagine oneself less capable 
of work than one really is ; and that there are many 
cases of weak health where the Class-course ia really 
the best regimon ; many ia which a wise medical 
man would prescribe, along with moderate diet and 
moderate exercise, a course of steady work — not ex- 
ceeding five or six hours a-day — at well-choaen time? , 
as the best method of keeping up the best tone of 
mind and body. This amount of work steadily pur- 
sued has before now attained the highest Honours, 
though, as a general rule, it will be scarcely sufficient 
to ensure them. But the superiority of the Class- 
course in itself, independently of the position at- 
tained in the Class List, is a point to which atteation 
will be called further on. 

2. Those who consider themselves, or are considered 
by their friends, as mentally unfit for anything be- 
yond the Pass. To these the same remarks apply as 
to the physically disqualified. Some may be real 
cases, but some may be imaginary. There may be 
cases where it would he absolutely cruel, on this 
ground, to press a man beyond the limits of the Pass- 
course, but they are not numerous. An invincible 
inaptitude for a particular study is not uncommon, 
but it must be remembered that the University under 
her present system gives a wide choice. One who, 
with all the will in the world, can never make anj'- 
.'ling of Classics or Mathematics, may excel in the 
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6 ESCEPnONiX CASES. 

Law and History School, or in Natural Science ; 
and a place in either Class List will distinguish him 
from the Pass-men. Without going the length of 
Peter the Great's maxim, that "Every man is good 
for everything," we may surely affirm that every man. 
has a turn for something. It is of the first import- 
ance to find out pretty soon what that turn is, and it 
is hoped that some assistance towards forming a judg- 
ment may be found in these pages. It must not be 
supposed from what la hero said that Honours in all 
the Schools are of equal value ; it is only meant that 
Honours in any School are far better than none at all, 
and quite sufficient to rescue a man from the charge 
of altogether throwing away his TJniveraity career. 

3, The ill-educated are often real exceptions. It 
would be absurd to make no aUowance for the im- 
mense disadvantage of a really inaufficient education. 
It will often happen that from weak health in early 
life, or some other cause, the University has to do, 
besides her own duty, that of a school as well. The 
commonest things may not have been previously ac- 
quired ; grammar, Latin composition, elementary 
books may have to be learnt for the first time, and 
a Pass may be the highest point to which even a 
laborious man can be expected to aspire. Yet, on 
the other hand, there is no reason why a man of 
good abilities, if he only possesses good health and 
energy of character, may not obtain high Honours 
even though he may have been very ill prepared for 
his work. The fact that the case has not unfre- 
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EKEONEOnS VIEWS ON THE ClASS-COURSE. 7 

quently occurred sliew^ that it may occur again, 
and that no one ought to despair. 

But there is a fourth section of men, who do not 
at any rate begin as mere idlers, though they have 
nothing more to shew at last than the Pass; men 
who have none of the disadvantages which have been 
mentioned ; who have health, talents, previous educa- 
tion, and even the desire to do well, yet find them- 
selves in the Pass Schools where they have no busi- 
ness in the world to be. Without going into any 
minute analysis of the causes of this result they may 
in general be reduced to two — timidity, and mis- 
taken notions about the Schools. Such men have 
been daunted by seeing others fail whom they fan- 
cied superior to themselves ; or by some unexpected 
difficulty or interruption ; or else they have per- 
haps taken up erroneous notions about the value of 
Honours altogether ; have adopted the foolish theory 
that nothing is worth getting except a First Class, 
and have no hopes of that ; or, again, liave lost all- 
important time in working at the wrong books or 
wrong subjects, and find everything in confusion at 
the last moment. It is by such that these pages, it 
is hoped, may be found most useful, — useful in draw- 
ing them out of the ranks of Pass-men, in prevent- 
ing loss of time, in shewing them the true nature of 
the work to be done. 

If a course which professes to be neither Pass nor 
Glass, but something between, is asserted to be wor- 
thy of approval ; if to have " read with the Class-men," 
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8 THE DisTiNCrrroif between 

without going in for Honours, is to establish a posi- 
tion superior to that of the Pass-man, all that can be 
said is, that of such an indefinite course it is impos- 
sible to take any notice here. Public examination 
is the only test worth anything whatever. It is a 
geaeral rule as regards men of the usual age at TJiii- 
versities that nothing is satisfactorily done unless 
they are expecting to be examined in it. A mere 
desultory perusal of certain books is not of much 
value. If the study has been of a more vigorous 
kind, those cases are very rare indeed where it will 
be doomed to the obscurity of the Pass Schools. 

It has been assumed hitherto that the strong dis- 
tinction insisted upon between the Pass and Class 
is generally recognised, but it may be as well at this 
stage to offer some justification of such a view. Out- 
side the University it is not generally understood ; 
the common impression being that obtaining a Pass 
is a very creditable and quite satisfactory achieve- 
ment ; while the Class List contains the names of 
some few wonderfully clever and hardworking stu- 
dents, who are not uncommonly supposed to have 
ruined themselves for life by their exertions, and to 
be great fools for their pains. University men of 
course know better. They know well enough that 
ever since the institution of Class Lists some sixty 
years ago the Pass has not been, except in such 
cases as the foregoing, a satisfactory conclusion to 
the Oxford course. They know well enough that 
nearly every one who chooses to work at all can 
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and ought to appear in some one or other of the 
Class Lists. Still further, they are well aware that 
the value of the Pass is fixed by the least in- 
telligent and least educated man who is allowed 
to scrape through, — like a rope or chain the true 
strength of which is that of its weakest part, — and 
that the University has deliberately imposed this 
character on it by declining to number the Pass- 
men, or to arrange them in any way which might 
mark the superiority of one to another'*. 

For the sake, however, of any who require further 
evidence, a tabular form of the respective Pass and 
Class requirements in the several Schools is here 
subjoined. 

Perhaps if any read these pages who are not 
acquainted with Oxford, some change in the names 
of the different Examinations would suggest itself as 
desirable. As they are far from explaining them- 
selves, some account of them must be given before 
we proceed. 

Every man before he takes his degree of B.A. 
must pass four Public Examinations before the 
University, besides that which he passes for entry 

>■ The Hononirj Fourth Clan gWea to Faw-men in the sole excep- 
tion. Its trifling value as a distinction is noticed in p. 25. Id the 
opinion of some of the b«9t judges a great revolution might be 
effected in the vrhole I'ass-fljstem b; the introduction of the long. 
eatabliehed Cambridge method of claaairying the Faes-men. Thii 
ia a question whollj distinct from that of appljing the Cambridge 
metbod in the varioua Claaa Lists, on which there is much to be said 
on both udea. 
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or matriculation in his own College or Hall. The 
names of these, instead of First, Second, Third, 
and Fourth Public Examination, as might have been 
expected, are, — 

1. ReBponsioQS, commonly called " Little go." 

2. The First Public Examination, or Moderations. 

3. The Second Public Examination, First School, 
or First Final School, commonly called " Great go." 

4. The Second Public Examination, Second School, 
or Second Final School, distinguished by its particular 
subject, as Mathematical School, Law and Modem 
History School, or Natural Science School. 

The " Keeponsions" is just as much a "Public 
Examination" as the other three; it is conducted 
in the same place, by Examiners equally appointed 
by the University, and includes the same combina- 
tion of paper work and vivd voce, but it is simply a 
Pass Examination. It really represents the original 
University matriculation, and is now so far assimi- 
lated to the old type that men arc allowed to pass it, 
if they please, in their first Term of residence. 

The Fourth Examination is regarded, by a sort of 
fiction, as a part of the Third, though it may be 
separated from it by several Terms. So much for 
the names. The last three examinations, then, alone 
admit of the contrast of Pass and Class. 

Moderations (as it will be called in these pages) 
embraces a School of Literee Humaniores and a 
School of Mathematics. The first is obligatory 
on all. 
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THE MODERATIONS SCHOOL OP LITERS HUMANIORES. 



PASS. 

SooJa to he got ftp for vittA 

voce Examination ainl 

Tratulation. 

A part of one Oreeti and 
of one Latin authoi 
wbom one muat be a ; 
Bud the other bd on 
e.g. six books of Homei 
three of Cicero's ahorter 
OratioDS. 

Composili 

A piece of easy Ei^Ush 
to turn into Latin 



Oramtaar. 
A paper of grammatical 
■nd critical qncstioiiB 
very elenientarj chari 

A paper of very ele- 
mentarj qncstioM, chiefly 
from the earlj part ai 
Aldrich'B Compendinni. 



0I.AB8. 

Boot* to he got up for vied voceSxamM- 
ation and T^aiutation. 
Parts of (at least) eighC Greek and La- 
in authors, the amount of each being 
about double that required tbr the Fa^ 
in each, or eight times as mach in the 
whole They most be poete, orators, or 



Compontioit. 
1. A piece of difficult English to torn 
ioto Latin proae. 

" ■ "ece of English to turn into 

ece of English to turn into ' 

Bce of English to turn into 
Greek ve'rse. 

Grammar. 
A paper of critical and philological 
questions, auch as to test superior acho- 
larsbip. 

A paper of questionB embracing the 
whole subject as treated in English 



THE MODERATIONS SCHOOL OP MATHEMATICS. 



PASS. 

A paper of elementary 
qnestiona in Algebrs, as ' ~ 
as Quadratic Equatio 
and a paper in the fl 
three bcoka of Euclid. 



OLA88. 
Papers (from eigbt to ten) in the usual 
conrae of Pure Mathematics, i.e. in Al- 
gebra, Eudid, Trigonometry, Geomelrical 
Conic Sections, Algebrucal Geometry, 
Differential and Integra! Calculus. 



All thoae candidates, either in the Pass or Class 
Schools of IdteriB Eumaniores, who do not _take up 
Logic, are required to pass in the School of Mathe- 
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The vivd voce Examination which follows the 
paper-work in this as in all the other Examinations, 
includea, besides the above-mentioned books, the 
Greek of the four Gospels ; and this last is the same 
for Pass-men and Class-men. Honours can only be 
obtained in this School between the seventh and 
tenth " Terms of standing, (both inclusive). 

Moderations passed, the Undergraduate next comes 
before the University at the Second Public Exami- 
nation, which, as we have seen, takes place in two 
Schools, and in both of which he may appear either 
in the same Term or not. The only rules are, that 
the first Final School, or that of Litera HumanioreB, 
must be passed first, and the limits for Honours in 
that as well as the other Final Schools are between 
the twelfth and eighteenth Terms, (both inclusive) *. 

FIRST FINAL SCHOOL. 

PASS. CIiASS. 

Boohs to be got up for Books to be got tip for Translatioii o* 
Translation on paper paper and for cipd vooe Examinaiion 
and for vinA voce Exa- is their matter. 

mination in thei- matter. The number of authors Bent in ia at 
A pirt of one Greek and the diBCTHtion of the ClaBs-man, but their 
one Lntin author, of whom tvorke are taken np for the most part 
one mnst he a philosopher entire. A First CUtts U seldom obtained 
and the other a historian : without eight or nine booke, one of which 
e. g. four hooka of Aristo- U generally EngViBh, the rest Greek and 
tie's Ethics and four books Latin. Some must be philosophical works 
of Livj. Annexed to each and the rest historical, 
piece given for tmnslaiion 
are a few simple ques- 
tions on the matter of the 

' NnUnsantem candidatus bonore afficiatur qui terminnni ama- 
tricHlatione sua dedmnm exeess. ri t. Vide Stat. Addenda, p. 626, 1859. 

'' Candi>lat«s may go op far £)34mination in their eleventh Term, 
iliould that happen to be Easter Term. 
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»3 



Firet IHnal Sciool — [coniiiaied). 

Compoaition. 
1. A piece of difficult English to tnm . 
to Lai in prose. 

Z. A piece of difficult English to turn 
to Greek prose. 

Greek HUtorg. 
A paper in Greek History, erabrsdnf 
other andeiit history as well, but with 
espedal ceference to Thucjdidea and 
Herodotus, and requiring a knowledge o' 
Grote or Thirlwall, Ac. 

Roman Miatory. 
A paper in Itoman History, with espe- 
cinl reference to Livy and Tacitus, and 
requiring a knowledge of Niebohr, Ar- 
nold, &c. 

A paper in Logic, embracing, besides 
tbatrequiredfbrModerations, some know- 
ledge of original authorities, especially 
Aristotle's Orgauon and Bacon. 



The Pass Examinatic 
in paper-work huts oi 

The ChMS Eiaminatioo G^nerai, Poliiieal, ^Mor^ Pkiloiop^. 
Atc days. 



paper in Moral Philosnphy, with | 
especial reference to Aristotle's Ethics, 
Plato's Eepnblio, and Butler, 

A paper iu Political Philosophy, with 7 
espei'iul reference to Aristotle's Politics 
and Plato's Republic. 

A paper in Genfrnl Philosophy, (with •. 

pecial reference, amDngat other things. 

Bacon's Novum Organon,) and in the 
history of Ancii'nt and Modern Pbilo- 

The pivd wee examination for this School, be- 
sides the above-mentioned booka and subjects, ex- 
tends over the Greek of the Acts and four Gospels, 
the main facta of the Bible generally, the Evidences 
of Christianity, and the Thirty-nine Articles. The 
Divinity part, as in Moderations, is the same for both 
Pass-men and Glass-men, and haa of late been given 
on paper as well as vtvd voce. 
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The Undergraduate haa now his choice between 
the three " Second Schools" of the Second Public 
Examination, with the alternative of a Paes or Class 
couree in each. 

THE SECOND FINAL SCHOOL IN MATHEMATICS, 



PASS. 

Tno papers in the " fint 

part of Algebra" or two in 

the first «ii books of Euclid. 



Both Pam-men and Clasg-men have the option between the "First 
Period" which ende with the Acccaaion of Henrj VIll., aud the 
"Second Period" which begins at that date. 



PASS. 

FiBSn PlBIOD. 

Stephen's Blackstone ( 
Real Property. 

English History from the 
Conquest to the Accession 
of Henry VJII. 



FntsT Pekiod. 

Stephen's Blackstone on IUhI Property. 
Intemittioua] Lao, taken np g«nerally 
Wheaton'i Treatise:' 

SUlory. 
All Eneliah Historv to tile Accesrion 
ofHenrjVIIl. 

HhUboi's Middle Agee. 1 

Gibbon, from chap, iixviii. to the end. 

Qnizot's Histco'y of QTilizntion in 

Bealdes these historical l>ooki embrac- 
ing tbe whole medieval period, a special 
pmod is required with a view (o a more 
ninute examinstiou in it. A choice is 
illowed between half-a-doxen different 
ones, of which tbe heat perhaps is that of 
St. Louis, read in Sismondi's Hiatorj of 
France and in Joinvllle'a Memnin. 

* Both Faas.men and Clasa-men ore allowed to snbstitute other 
books and subjecta for thoae specifled in tbe teit, e.g. Civil Law in- 
etead of Blackstone. Those usually taken np are alone given here. 
Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations may be substitated in either 
period for any one of the optional bot^a. 
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IS 



The Steond Final School 

Secoitd Pebiov. 

Laa. 

St^hen's BUckBtone o 

Personal Property and the 

lUghts of FerBous. 

Et^lish History from the 
AcceMioa of Henrj VIIL 
to that of Qoeen ADne. 



aw and Modern Sutcty — (eonlimied). 
Secons Pbuos. 

Stephen's BUckstone on Fenonal Pm- 
pert; and the Kiglitj of Persona. 

IntrmBtional Law, geOeiallf taken up 
Wheaton'a Treatin, 

English Hktor; tnia the Acoenion of 
Henry VIU. to that of Qneen Anne. 

Helhun'e Constitational Hiatory. 

Robertson's Charles Y. 

Banke'a Popes. 

BeigD of Louis XIV. in SismondL 

The life of Charles 1. is generally taken 
Dp as a Bpedal period, reed in ClueniJon 
'and other original authorities 



THE SECOND FINAL SCHOOL IN NATDRAL SCIENCE. 



CLASS. 

A general acquwntance is required with 
all three sabject^. 

Ako a more eitensiire and minate 
knowledge of one of them, and of a 
special subject included under that one; 
Bs e.g. of Physiology, and of Osteology 
for a special suljject. 



is required with the ele. 
ments of two subjects, and 
witii some brant^ of Me- 
cbanicaj' Philosophy for a 
special su^gect. 



The eame remarkB will apply to all tlie last three 
Schools, both as to the nature of the viva voce ex- 
ammations and as to the time occupied by the paper- 
work. The Pass papers occupy one day, the Class 
papers from four to five. The vivd voce ia strictly 
confined to the books and subjects taken up. It is 
scarcely necessary to remark that, besides the amount, 
the style of examination in the two courses is wholly 
difi^^nt, aa may be observed by reference to the 
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papers where they include the same subjects ; the one 
set being very far more deep and philosophical than 
the other, and less confined to, though fully includ- 
ing, mere questions of fact. 

The simple juxtaposition of these Tables is really- 
sufficient. On the slightest glance any one can see 
that the Pass course is not such aa ought to occupy 
the time of a man who comes up to Oxford with 
anything approaching to a previous classical edu- 
cation ; but it may be well to put the results in 
another form. 

Let us see, then, what amount of work the Pass- 
man will have to shew for the time he has been 
passing through the University- 
He cannot pass his last examination before the 
expiration of eleven Terms, or nearly three years 
from the date of matriculation, and those who do so 
at that time are an exceedingly small minority. He 
will have spent these three or more years in " get- 
ting up" portions {including the two books required 
at Responsions) of" six Greek and Latin books, most 
of which he probably has already, or assuredly 
ought to have, read at any school, public or pri- 
vate; and he has at his first two Examinations 
been required to exhibit the lowest species of school- 
boy knowledge in Latin prose composition, in Arith- 
metic, and Algebra (or Euclid) ; or he may, if he has 
preferred it to the latter, have learnt what may be 
called the alphabet of Logic, — but these subjects, 
as we have seen, do not trouble him after Modera- 
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tiona : — ^he vill also hare read the Oreek text of the 
Gospels aad Acts, and hare passed a general Divinity 
examination ^hich cannot certainly be considered 
severe. In his Second Final School he will either 
have offered some elementary Algebra or !Eaclid, 
or else a little English History and Law, or else 
a short elementary coarse of Natural Science. It 
should be observed here that the Pass-man does not 
ol^n damage his chances in the First Final School by 
a too early attention to the wort necessary for the 
Second ; this he either gets through in the five or six 
weeks between the two Kxaminations, — it has often 
been beg:un and Buccessfnlly ended in a few days, — 
or else, which is perhaps more common, he spreads 
it leisurely over the next six months. Not a few 
find the whole four years required by the Class- 
man only just sufficient for the Pass, while the in- 
stances are not rare of the period being extended 
far beyond this limit. Is it too much to say that 
a year for the more clever, a year and a-half for the 
leas, would have been ample time for the whole 
coarse from beginning to end ? The disproportion 
between the work required and the time taken in 
performing it can lead only to results which are 
mnch too obvious to require further observation. 

To those who are willing to consider the subject 
in a higher point of view, the contrast between the 
Pass and Class systems may be presented in a still 
stronger light. Let us examine them as modes of 
mental training for after life, 
c 
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Can the Pass course be deemed satisfactory in this 
respect f Is this Latin and Greek, (even though good 
and accurate as far aa it goes, and by no meana 
valueless,) this smattering of Logic, this elementary 
knowledge of Algebra, likely to go tar towards pro- 
ducing a readiness for laborious application, correct 
habits of thought, skill in dealing with difficult 
subjects, self-respect when called upon to take that 
{dace to which a UniTereity education is still sup- 
posed to entitle a man ? Will it, in short, have drawn 
out the powers of the man, have educated him in 
any true sense of the word ' education' ? la not 
the Pass course rather what should be called a boy's 
course than a man's P Is he who has gone througli 
! that course — for any benefit lie has derived from it — at 
all superior to the public schoolboy or to the certifi- 
(^ cated national schoolmaster' P We may see plenty 
of instances of its insufficiency in the cases of those 
who have been satisfied with it, though of course 
i_ out of such vast numbers there are many who have 
made up in after life for their lost time, and have 
shewn what was reaUy in them by the distinction 
they have achieved. But ask such men what they 
think of the Pass course; ask them whether they 
have not bitterly regretted their University career ; 
and whether they have not had to work tenfold 
harder than if they had made use of their mental 

' Tlie progien of the Examinationi recently establiahed fi» per- 
loni not membera of the Umvemtiet u daily wiggeituig itill mine 
inTidiom comporiBoni. 
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vigour and golden opportunities at the proper mo- 
ment. And how few, afber all, ever have the ohance 
of redeeming their time as snoh have done I 

It will hardly be denied that the Claaa course 
holds a very different position as an educational 
system. At whichever of the Schools we look, we 
find a state of things wholly different £rom that 
which has just been noticed. Not only does the 
work required furnish a full and complete oocupa- 
tiou for the time allowed, (though not at all too muoh 
BO when judiciously managed,} but the sort of work 
and the Btyle in which it is produced are wholly dif- 
ferent. The course is deeigned with the Tiew of 
teaching men to think, of giving them at least a 
good introduction into the highest departments of 
human knowledge ; in a word, of giving the educa- 
tion required hy a man. 

Take the two Glass Schools of Litera Sumaniores. 
Here we find something like a thorough knowledge 
of Greek and Latin tested by translations from a 
considerable number of books, by composition, and 
by questions of a searching kind. If the know- 
ledge of these languages is of any use at all, — and it 
is not our present business to enter into any proof 
that it is, — the Class-man may be supposed to have 
reaped the full benefit of it ; nor is it a slight thing 
that he has made familiar friende, as it were, of the 
prime spirits of antiquity, that their very modes of 
expression have become henceforth a part of him- 
self ; that he has drawn from the fountain-head of all 
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uninspired thought, and has earned a right to dis- 
trihute to others ; that he has read for the most part 
vhole works of his authors, instead of isolated por- 
tions, and thus really studied their inner mind in 
a way which he is little likely to forget. In a sub- 
sequent part of this work, when, in treating of the 
Final School, we come to consider what 'getting 
Tq>' a hook by an Oxford Glass-man really means, 
and how all the different branches of study are 
brought to bear upon one another, we shall be able 
to enter more fully into this point of contrast. 

Take, next, the Class-man's Logic. That great 
subject, BO repulsive in its elementary form, so full 
of real interest and value when thoroughly studied, 
will have served two great purposes in his educa- 
tion. First, much in the same way as Mathematics, 
(but perhaps more efficiently for most purposes,) it 
will have developed and atrengthened his reasoning 
powers. If indeed it should not be brought to bear 
directly on the tasks of after life, it will at least be 
sure to exercise an indirect influence over every- 
thing he does, teaching him to weigh the importance 
of words, to disseot arguments, to detect fallacies. 
Then, secondly, it is the indispensable introduction 
to the study of Philosophy, into which subject it 
imperceptibly shades off. 

This Philosophy, again, with its numberless 
branches, — a domain so vast that it seems absurd to 
talk of its being occupied at all in so short a space 
of time, — is necessarily a tara incognita to the Paas- 
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man. The ClaBs-mim, indeed, can do little more than, 
as it were, set his foot upon it, but even that will be 
of untold Y^ue to him : he will be at least in a po- 
sition to make further progress if be has further 
opportunities ; he will have become familiar with its 
mystical lajiguage, and need no longer be daunted 
by high-sounding theories or vaunted names. If 
his philosophy amounts to little more than a his- 
tory of Philosophy,— to an acquaintance with the 
theories held by ancients and modems on the i 
three great mysteries which have always, and willi I 
for ever, exercise the Intellect of both heathen and. 
Christian men, the nature of God, of the world,'. \ 
and of the soul, — it will be, under efficient guidance, ' 
a substantial gain to him. He will have learnt to 
measure the feeble efforts of the profoundest genius 
side by side with the clear light of Bevelation ; be 
will have leamt how far to accept and how far to 
reject the treasures spread before him. He will have 
taken his place, such as it ia, among the great &mily 
of human thinkers, and just in proporidon as we 
value the prerogative of man in the exercise of 
thought, so shall we value the privilege of him who 
has gained this admittance. 

Still more ; as with the ancients all philosophy was 
but introductory to what even they called Theology, 
the mistress and queen of sciences, so the Class-man 
is prepared by these pursuits for a higher and more 
scientific treatment of that Christian Theology, which 
to the Christian student, whether intended for a ole- 
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rical life or not, must always be the noblest and the 
crowning study. No one who is not prepared to 
dispute the usefulness of any human learning fttr 
a Christian man would object to this view, were it 
only maintained in the case of speculative philoso- 
phy, but when through a great part of the ClasB- 
man's course he has been led over the field of Morals, 
when the philosophy of man, his character, his posi- 
tion among his fellows, has been his familiar study 
in the pages of Plato, Aristotle, and Butler, it would 
indeed be a narrow vision which should ful to see in 
such a course a fitting preparation for all the higher 
walks of life. 

Finally, take that other great branch of philoso- 
phy on which men's minds must perforce be oc- 
cupied, — PoliticB; what knowledge of this subject 
worthy of an educated man can be obtained with- 
out laying the foundations deep in the ancient 
political treatises and in ancient history f If other 
studies are despised as unpractical, this at least 
must claim the regard of Englishmen. If the Uni- 
Tersities are to supply the leaders of their genera- 
tion, the education of , those leaders must be sup- 
plied from some deeper source than popular modem 
books and newspapers. Nor is there any second- 
hand way of arriying at this superior knowledge. 
Every one of any experience knows the inefScacy 
of any other method than that of thoroughly mas- 
tering the original works. Here the contrast be- 
tween the two courses is quite as clearly defined 
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as elsewhere, for the great political treatises ofi ) 
Plato and Aristotle are never read by the Pass-) j 
maa at all, and too little o£ Ancient History to be 1 
of mnch value. Which, again, of the two systems 
is most likely to prepare a man for the study of 
Modem History P and how far superior will that 
study be when it is based on a thorough knowledge 
of those masterpieces which have remained without 
a rival ever since they were produced ! 

On the whole, as far as the School of lAtera 
Sumaniores is concerned, the capital distinction be- 
tween the Pass and Class courses cannot, it is sub- 
mitted, be seriously denied. It is more strongly 
marked in this School than in some of tbe others, 
but that is because the work extends over a greater 
portion of the University career. Examine the others, 
bearing this remark in mind ; compare the Pass 
and Class courses in each as they have been com- 
pared in the great leading School, i.e. both as satis- 
factory work to shew for the allotted time, and as 
satisfactory training of the mind ; and the same 
remarks will apply to all. The mere Pass can never 
be considered justifiable for any man of commonly 
good aHUtiea, commonly good health, and commonly 
good education. 

This is what makes men who understand the sys- 
tems enquire, not so much wbat particular Class a 
man has got, but whether he has been a Class-man 
at all ; looking at it not as a question of mere 
Honorary distinction, but of meritorious employment 
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of time and preparation for after work. Thus the 
lower divisions of the Class List will hold a very 
different poaition, on such an estimate, &om that 
vulgarly assigned them. Out of the four diTisions, 
the First and Second will, it is true, be always 
thought more highly of than the others, and justly 
so; but the Third and even the Fourth will be 
marks of a man's having gone through the only 
sort of training which is reaUy satisfactory, and an 
accident may have caused his fall from a higher to 
a lower place. Every University man knows how 
liable the best men are to these accidents, and that 
not unfrequently the mere position on the Class 
List is a deceptive test of merit. 

If there is any truth in these remarks, they afford 
a complete answer to many plausible excuses which 
are alleged for pursuing the Pass course; amioug 
others, to one which is based on the maxim (excel- 
lent in itself) that it is better to do a little well 
than a great deal badly. Of course it is ; but why 
should not the Class-work be done well, and what 
reason is there to suppose that the Pass-work will 
be done better ? It would be a legitimate argument 
if the one were a fair employment of time, the other 
a task beyond the compass of ordinary men ; nei- 
ther of which positions can be maintained. As 
a general rule, the man who declines the severer 
course on this plea, (supposing him to be capable 
of undertaking it,) will be the very man to fail in 
the slighter one. He may set out with a condder- 
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able amount of zeal, but be will become sensibly 
deteriorated by the tone of tbe system in wbicb be 
finds himself. None of the higher qualities of his 
mind will be brought out ; the College lectures will 
do little towards expanding bis faculties ; the Pro- '' 
feesors do not lecture for him ; there will be none of I 
that kindling of mind by mind which cheers and 
ennobles the labour of the real University student. 
Thus the probabilities are that be will become con- 
tented with less and leas ; other occupations and 
amusements will gradually fill up his vacant time, 
ajid he will relapse into the slovenly habits of work 
which unfortunately characterize but too generally 
the great body of Fase-men. 

The marked distinction which has been drawn 
between ihs two courses answers also by antici- 
pation the plea of purauing the Pass course for 
the sake of the " Honorary Fourth," on the ground 
of that peculiar place being a higher honour than 
a common place in either of the two lower di- 
visions of the Class Lists. That a Pass-man should 
have an honorary place given him among the 
Fourth-Class-men only shews, after all, that he 
has done the trifling amount of work required of 
Pass-men well; it is certainly an honourable dis- 
tinction among his fellows on the same level, but 
we must recollect what that level is. But even 
this distinction, such as it is, is completely vitiated 
by the systematic refusal of the University to attach 
an asterisk or any public mark by which it can be 
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known from the other names on the Fourth Class 
list ; probably for the Teiy parpose of discoaraging 
BO inferior an object of ambition, and inducing those 
who might aim at it to take a higher flight. A 
man's immediate friends may be aware of the &ot8, 
and it is sometimes set right in the newq>ap^7, bat 
I in the Calendar, the University Fasti, no other value 
I is attached to the Honorary Fourth than to the 
Fourth Class in general, whatever that value may be. 

It can scarcely be necessary to notice the frequent 
plea put in for the Pass course, tacitly or openly, 
honestly or dishonestly, that some of the lighter 
accomplishmeutfi which a man may pick up at the 
TJnivereity are more likely to be useful to him after- 
wards than the studies of the place. It is needless 
to shew how easily such can be learnt elsewhere, 
without coming to Oxford for them ; how they are 
the mere graceful accompaniments of a good edu- 
cation, and fail iu every respect to take its place; 
and how they should be used rather as relaxations 
from severer studies than aa substitutes for them. 

It is perhaps still less necessary to vindicate the 
Class-man from contempt on the score of his being 
a mere book-worm, whose mind is trained at the 
expense of his body, and who leaves the University 
unfitted to engage in the active duties of life. There 
are some such instances of course, but on examina- 
tion they will generally turn out to be (hose of men 
who are sufieriDg under some physical defect, or who 
have some quite exceptional peculiarity of character. 
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The vast majority of Class-meD ore liTing Titnesses 
to the contrary, aud every one knows numeroua 
cases of their being leaders of their generation in 
manly parsnits. The remarkable connection which 
has been often noticed by close observers at schools 
between ph^cal and mental energy, may be equally ' 
traced among Univereity men. In how many games 
of bodily skill does the caltivated mind assert its 
superiority, how valoable out of doors is the power 
of steady attention and resolute pereeveranoe ac- 
quired Ir?^ the student within I But the Class-man 
does not affect to consider the distinction of the 
" UniTersity eleven" or the " University eight" as 
the highest objects of his ambition. He will indeed 
sometimes achieve them, but, as a general rule, he 
will preserve the subordination of aU mere amuse- 
ments to tho8& objects for which he comes to the 
UniTersity. They will be pursued with vigour and 
spirit if he is wise, but etill they will be his recrea- 
tion, not his business. 

To protect these strictures on the Pass course from 
misconstruction, it most be once more remarked, in 
conclusion, that they are not the least intended to 
convey the notion that a Glass-man would be dis- 
credited by taking the Pass course in any particular 
School, so long as he was a Class-man in one at 
least. It might be unavoidable : e.g. a man whose 
edncstioQ has been neglected would often be wise 
to decline attempting Honours at Moderations, but 
he has not the same reason for being satisfied with a 
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Pass in the Final Schools ; or again, a man vho lias 
done brilliantly in both Schools of Literce Suma- 
niores has often no more time left for Honours in 
the Second Final School. 

Yet one remark may be made here on the rela- 
tions of the two Final Schools to one another k. 
Though the double Class course cannot indeed be 
undertaken by all, it might perhaps be oftener at- 
tempted than it is. Men vould attempt it oftener 
if they were themselves aware how enormously their 
faculties are stretched by the work already done, 
how much they have really achieved of the Second 
School while they have been pursuing the First. 
To say nothing of the mere distinction, which, even 
as a means of future advancement in life, is, after all, 
but the lowest point of view, it is a great thing to 
have learnt some other subject pretty thoroughly 
besides those embraced in the course of lAterte Su- 
maniores. Such subjects, if taken up in after life, are 
scarcely ever learnt so well as they would have been 
under the pressure of the Class Examination. At 
the same time, no one would advise a man to injure 
either his health, or his chances of success in the 
First School, by trying too much at once. Special 
tastes, special aptitudes, must decide the point for 
each man, but the Mrst Final School is the Oxford 
School still, as it always has been, and as it pro- 
bably, in spite of the admission of others into the 
curricidum, will always continue to be. 
I Seo, farther. Chapter Til. 
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GENERAL ILEMAEK3 ON THE CLASS COrBSE. — PRIVATE 
STUDY. COLLEGE TUTOBS.-^FBOFESSOBS. — FBIVATE 

TDTOHS. 

It is time to speak more particularly of the Class 
coarse. This chapter will be devoted to die method 
of pursuing it, to what may be called the machinery 
of the course, which will be noticed under the heads 
of Private Study, College Tutors, Professors, and 
Private Tutors. This will he sufGciently intelligible 
after the sketch which has been given of the work 
required to be done ; the details of that work will 
be treated in the subsequent chapters. 

Any remarks on the subject of the present chapter 
must necessarily be open to the charge of being both 
too obvious and too minute. A man who has, on 
coming up to Oxford, the advantage of finding a 
conscientious adviser and practised tutor in one, (and 
there are many such,) will be familiar enough with 
much that is here advanced. This is an attempt to 
supply the place of such assistance to those who are 
not 80 fortunate. It has been thought better to run 
the risk of wearying some, than to leave unsaid things 
which may possibly be of importance to others. 

In what follows, then, it is taken for granted that 
a man has come into residence with a good previous 
school education, with the intention of proceeding in 
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the Class course of Liter a Humaniorei both for Mode- 
rations and the Final School, and with a desire to 
learn the beat way of proceeding, 80 that he may 
not have to do and undo, — to lose time and then 
have to make up for the loss. None but the experi- 
enced have any notion of the extent to which this 
process of doing and undoing goes on in the case of 
new comers; what months and years are lost for 
want of a definite plan ; what failures are traceable 
to this cause alone. The great point is to begin on 
a good system, and this, like all other good begin- 
nings, is half-way towards a good ending. It is no 
part of the purpose of this book to take the fresh- 
man through tailors' shops and college butteries; it 
proposes to be simply a guide to his work, an in- 
tellectual guide, while only just so much of morals 
will be introduced as is absolutely necessary in. any 
such guidance. 

First, then, as to private study, its regularity, its 
judicious management, the conditions necessary for 
it, the importance of the use of the pen throughout 
the whole course. 

It is assumed at the outset that scarcely a line 
need be bestowed on the destruction of the silly 
fallacy that success in a TJniversity career is a matter 
of talent and not of hard work. If any one is really 
infected with the notion, the sooner he gets rid of it 
the better ; but, indeed, it is far more likely to be 
the mere excuse of those who wish to obtain success, 
but have not resolution enough to carry them over 
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the necessary difficulties. Once for all, it mtist be 
laid down as a rule that no amount of ability, bow- 
ever great, can command a good Oxford Class with- 
out severe labour. One proof is as good as a hundred. 
One essential portion of tbe Oxford system (though 
not the whole of it, as we have seen,] is tbe require- | 
ment of a thorough knowledge of certain books. 
Now this cannot be got by magic. The very ablest 
man must read and read again: nor only so; the ' 
Examinations are such that the mere exertion of hia 
own mind upon tbe matter of tbe books will not be 
sufficient ; be must not only apply original thought 
to them, but be must know how numerous other ' 
minds have thought upon the same subjects. Some 
men may have got over more of this work before 
residence than others ; and some, having naturally a 
better memory than others, may require a somewhat 
smaller amount of labour. Perhaps also a notable 
instance may be adduced here and there of a man 
who has achieved a reputation without having, (as 
is supposed,) worked bard for his place; but tbe 
reader must be cautioned how he trusts to these 
cases. They are very rare, as it is, but it is a well- 
known fact that when they come to be analysed, 
some remarkable results are generally discovered. 
So absurd a value is put in certain circles upon 
mere talent unaccompanied with moral qualities, or 
even with what is commonly called ' learning,' such 
ifl the ridiculous vanity of some men, that they are 
often found to take the greatest pains to conceal 
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from their associates the very labour which they 
hare in reality moat painfully applied. No one 
who is acquainted with schools or Universities will 
have to go &r for illustrations. There is but one 
safe method, and that is to work steadily from 
the first, 

This steady work must not he confined to Term- 
I time, it must extend into Vacation. Few things tend 
so much to the shipwrecks so lamentably frequent 
at Oxford as the mistaken idea (not unnaturally, it 
must be allowed) attached to the word 'Vacation.' 
Men, at the commencement of their career, regard it 
too often as synonymous with the school holidays, 
and it is extremely easy to lose sight of the essential 
difference between the two. But what are the facte ? 
The school holidays are the necessary relaxation after 
months of work, the exceptional period, so to speak, 
to that which is the rule ; the University Vacation, on 
the other hand, is the rule. If those pleasant seasons 
are summed up, the largest portion of the year will be 
found included under them ; if the Terms are sum- 
med up, the smallest. It is true that it is only when 
Easter is very early and the liong Vacation therefore 
unusually long, that the Almanac will give an ac- 
tual number of days which will approach this result. 
( Nominally, on the average, the Terms occupy about 
' twenty-seven weeks, the Vacations twenty-five. But 
the Almanac is a deceptive reference. The Colleges 
never meet till some days (often more than a week) 
after the beginning of the University Term, they 
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separate some days before its oonclusion. These 
must then be added to Yacation. Next, add in the . 
days which intervene between the College meeting 
and the commencement of Lectures, and between the 
College separation and the conclusion of Lectures. 
Finally, analyse the summer or Act Tenn, and see 
how many working days can be got out of that 
exciting period even by the reading man; a very 
simple process of arithmetic will shew on which side 
thu balance JieS. 

To comment on this extraordinary distribution of 
time in a place of education would not be fitting 
here : it is enough that it is eo, and that it is likely 
to remain so. It must then he taken for granted 
that this, the greater portion of the year, can on no 
account be treated as Yacation by the readisg man. 
Each of course must judge for himself how much he 
really requires for relaxation. The student proper 
will probably take only a small portion of the Long 
Vacation, say the beginning and the end ; he will 
take by no means all of the shorter ones. The rest 
he will find absolutely necessary for his private read- 
ing, and for working up the many subjects which 
in the short and hurried period of Term he has 
been obliged to put aside. 

Begularity, however, both in Term and Yacation 
is the point to aim at. Whatever the dotted work- 
ing time may be, nothing should be allowed to 
interfere with it. Necessary interruptioos enough 
viU come of themselves, such as occasional ill 

D 
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kealtL, or the demands of some duty vMcli must 
be attended to ; but these will be felt the less if 
advantage has been already taken of all the time 
which has previonsly been at disposal, and if temp- 
tations to needless cessation of work haye been man- 
fully resisted. A system of ' fits and starts,' of alter- 
nate dissipation and cramming, is the thing which 
of all others must be avoided by those who would 
do well. 

As to a minuter application of this general prin- 
ciple, every man, if he honestly carries it out, will 
soon ascertain for himself what particular hours of 
the day will best suit him. On some points the 
TTniversity customs very nearly assign the same 
limits to all, but the reading man will do well to 
stretch out the morning period of stndy to its fnllest 
extent, in order to allow for the inevitable wafite 
of time produced by the process of going backwards 
and forwards from his work to the Tutor or Pro- 
fessor, and from them again back to his work. Even 
if five honrs are nominally devoted to study before 
the afternoon recreations, the most skilful user of 
odd minutes will scarcely accomplish more than 
four hours' work. If in the evening three or fom: 
hours of real work are secured after these well-spent 
mornings, enough has been done for health, and 
enough for eventual success. The men who study 
ten or twelve hours a-day are not generally success- 
ful. There are perhaps short periods of the course 
(not, however, immediately before examination) when 
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Bomething like tliis may be required ; but the beet 
men seldom exceed the former limits. 

But, after all, every person of any experience knowa 
that the number of hours which a in an sitB poring 
over a book is of very little consequence compared 
to the amount of energy thrown into his work ; one 
man's boor will be equal to another man's three. 
The art of doing bond fide work can only be attained, 
in the majority of cases, by great self-denial, by very 
rigid and very honest dealing with oneself. It may 
be leamt by setting oneself a period of so many hours' 
wort, and by conscientiously subtracting from it, when 
it has expired, every quarter of an hour, nay, every 
five minutes, when the thoughts wandered away, or 
when a friend came in ; in short, when anything 
occurred which did not directly bear upon the work 
in hand. The remainder should alone be counted 
as so much of the time allotted for the work of the 
day, and the defect should be made up out of the 
hours of recreation. It would not be a prolonged 
struggle. When one bss once acquired the secret of 
watchfulness over the petty thefts which one's time is 
for ever suffering, attention becomes esay enough. 

Does any one at this stage feel impelled to object 
that the sort and amoimt of work here sketched out 
is too heavy a price to pay for the result ; that, com- 
ing at the precise age when one can enjoy life most, 
it is little else but downright slavery ? The only 
answer which can be given would seem to be that 
which any sensible person would be bound to give 
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to a man who should object to the irksomeness of 
a morally virtuooB life : that it is well worth the 
price ; that it is, after all, but a little trouble to 
obtain a great result ; that it is its own reward ; that 
it gets easier by proceeding ; that the very irksome- 
ness wears o£F and the labour becomes agreeable. 
Still more, it might be added, if those who have 
trodden the beaten round of so-called pleasure and 
idleneBs were to confess the real facts of their experi- 
ence, they would describe a weariness and satiety, a 
disgust with themselves, their companions, and their 
career, of which the steady working man knows 
nothing. Nor in any sense ia work, jadicionsly 
planned and carried out, slavery; it is only irre- 
gnlar work which is so, work by fits and starts, 
cramming to make up for lost time, the chaining of 
the enervated faculties to that which they have be- 
fcome unfit to perform. 

If the same answer is proper for both sorts of ob- 
jectors, may it not be suspected that there is some 
analogy between the things objected to ? And surely 
there is. It woidd indeed be rash to assert that every 
idle man must be morally bad, and every industrious 
one morally good ; but if habits of industry, self- 
denial, patience, and punctuality, are not more effec- 
tive agents in the formation of a virtuous charaC' 
ter than idleness and self-indulgence, moralists have 
been wrong from the beginning of the world. This 
is suggestive of a remark wbich is appropriate to 
the subject of private study. To make any such 
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work satisfactoij, a certain elaaticUy of mind is a 
matter of absolute neceaaity. A alaviBh, uuwilliag, 
jaded spirit will scarcely carry a man througli liis 
whole career, though it oiay not be easy to throw it 
off at first. How is this elasticity to be gained aad 
kept P "So one will deny that the negative is plain 
enough. A vicious life is destructive of it. A mind 
burdened with a conscience ill at ease is in a pre- 
engaged, tumultuous coaditiou ; scarcely ever calm, 
free, cheerful or vigorous. Peace is essential to 
progress and happiness as well in the individual as 
in the state. The conditions of this peace it is not 
our business here to point out. Happy are they who 
have never lost it, or, if they have, who have been 
led the right way to its recovery. 

Eut besides this elementary point, there is a real 
assistance, though it may not strike every one so at 
first, provided, by the fimdamental rules of the Uni- 
versity, towards the maintenance of the state of mind 
required. Attendance at the College chapel — not 
a grudging, formal attendance, but a hearty, willing 
service — will be found never-failingly usefuL This 
applies especially to morning chapel. CoUege rules 
generally require but one attendance in the day, 
(except on Sundays, when they require two,] and 
that of the morning presents many advantages. 
It ensures early hours, it comes before work, it in- 
terferes less with afternoon recreations. If both 
could be managed, so much the better, but probably 
no one in authority would be found to press this 
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|K>int, at any rate not where the cTiapel hour is ia 
the afternoon. 

This bringa us to the Sunday, Any one who 
wishes to do a real week's work will find cause to 
bless the law which requires a seventh day of rest 
The hardest reader will find his interest and his 
duty signally coincide on this point; not, indeed, 
by making the Sunday a day of mere recreation and 
amusement, which no one could recommend, but by 
adopting a wise and carefully considered method of 
employing it. 

Cessation from the usual secular work is then 
presumed. The question remains whether any parE 
sf the day should be used in preparing the Divinity 
required for the Examinations. It is a difficult 
question, since the best authorities have been found 
to differ upon it. One thing is however clear, that 
preparation of Divinity is a far more suitable em- 
ployment for Sunday than reading novels and news* 
papers ; and it is not easy to see why, if done in a 
reverent spiritj as opposed to the mere scholarly way 
of dealing with them, the Gospels should not be read 
in Greek as well as in English on that day, or the 
Old Testament studied with a view to remembering 
its facts. 

The subjects of University sermons, attendance 
at Holy Communion, and the occasional or periodi- 
cal frequenting of parochial churches, belong to 
this head, and might not unreasonably be expected 
to receive treatment here. They are, however, some- 
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what beyond the plaa of the present Ghiide-book, but 
it may not be thought impertinent to say that the 
true safeguariis in a University course, beset with 
intellectual fully as much as moral dangers, Ue not 
only in moral carefulness, but religious earnestness. 
The last assuredly, if not the first, will soon decay 
and disappear unless the means of preserving it re- 
ferred to, means which imply much that the reader 
will easily fill up for himself, are used with scru- 
pulous diligence. 

So much for the influence of the heart and of 
the conduct on a course of study. It will of course 
be understood that it is not treated of merely as 
means to this end, but rather as an absolutely neces- 
sary condition without which nothing lite true work 
can be satisfactorily performed. A healthful tone 
of mind enables a man to see things in their true 
proportions, to attach the right amount of import- 
ance to mental training, to regard mere success at 
its proper value, to bear disappointment, to sympa- 
thize with others ; it gives him humility, and a readi- 
ness to receive instruction ; it produces that temper 
which will best encourage others to give him help. 

A few words must be devoted to these bodies of 
ours, which claim to be considered whenever we talk 
of the mind which they enshrine. As was said in 
the last chapter, the Class-man, however intellectual, 
cannot afford to give all his attention to one part of 
himself at the e^ense of the other. If his mind is 
to be in a proper frams during working hours, his 
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time must be judiciously employed when not work- 
ing. The old 8chool-boy adage, " Work while yon 
work and play while you play," ia true for all times 
of lifei The general rule aeems to be that the mind 
should be thoroughly unbent during the periods of 
recreation. If some of the usual amusements are 
not preferred at least as much as possible of the 
free open air of heaven should be drunk in ; long 
walks rather than short ones ; out of the city rather 
than in it : but better still, if used in subordination 
to the rules for time already laid down, the river, 
the gymnasium, the rifle-ground, the racket-court, 
and the cricket-field. If any one of these (or other 
recreations of the same sort) is found on experience 
to interfere with such rules, it will be weU to give it 
up at once and take to one that does not, rather 
than drive ofT the evening's work to lato hours. 
Late hours prevent early hours next day. No man 
who is to be up and dressed at seven, or even eight, 
can afford for a continuance, if he wishes to keep 
his health and his energies, to be out of bed later 
than eleven or twelve at night. If the morning's 
work 18 not begun at nine, or very soon after, it 
will come to very little ; nor should the evening's 
work be pushed off much later than seven. But as 
to these details again, every one must learn them 
from experience. Such obvious remarks would seem 
unnecessary, if it were not that the most absurd de- 
fiance of their principle is constantly forced on the 
notice of every one acquainted with Universities. 
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If it were reguieite to fortify these recommenda- 
tiODs of a proper balance between in-doora and out- 
of-dooi« work, it would be easy to sbewhow the moat 
perfectly trained specimens of the hnman race which 
the world has yet seen were formed on some such 
avowed system. With the Glreeks, and to aome ex- 
tent with the Bomans, gymnastics waa no leas a part 
of education than grammar and music. The three 
together formed the ancient curriculum. Under 
the last two namea they included pretty much what 
we do in the Claaa course of Liters Sumatiioret, 
with the, addition of music proper, and all that 
was then known of mathematica ; while their gym- 
nastica would be rather represented by acme of our 
manly sports than by what, excellent as they are in 
their way, we now dignify with that name. Thua 
the Oxford ayatem would feil of being a correct copy 
of its great original, unless the third portion were 
included aa a necessary complement of the rest. 

Or listen to Plato while he explaina bow the Greek 
gymnastics not only trained the body for the dutiea 
of a citizen, but helped to bring the innate tenden- 
cies of men to violent anger and rough indigna- 
tion into alliance with the reasoning faculty; and 
how, when thus allied, they were together more 
able to subdue those turbulent desires which would 
otherwise drag man down to the level of the 
brute. But we need not go to books. The man 
who has merely cultivated his intellectual self is far 
from an extinct specimen. Here and there may bo 
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found one who has not suffered mentally by so 
doing; but too often be will be narrow -minded 
and visionary, if not peevisb and cynicaL The 
truest, freshest, noblest man of our acquaintance 
will be the one who has been most equally developed 
on all sides of his being. 

But however well arranged and honestly employed 
the hours of study may be, the mind however free* 
the balance of recreation however well struck, few 
men, if any, can really master the Class course without 
adopting &om the Tery first a careful habit of writing 
down the remits of their work. It is quite true, ac- 
cording to the old saying, that " Memory is a good 
servant, and ought to be trusted ;" but she must not 
be left without help in such a task as this. If this 
simple plan is not followed, difficult books, compli- 
cated arguments, rapid lectures, stray, unconnected 
hints, will too surely be found, when the day of 
trial comes, to have evaporated away; the mind 
will be left impotent when its stores are required, 
and pained at the consciousness of having once un- 
derstood what it no longer possesses in a producible 
form. Tet the note-book must not take the place 
of the memory ; the evil is still greater, if, after all 
the extra labour, the knowledge whioh should be in 
the head is only in the desk, and is equally un- 
digested and improducible at last. 

A sort of middle course will have to he followed. 
It will clearly he useless to write out a whole hook or 
whole passages in extenao; we shall only be where we 
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were before. Nor will mere headings be of much 
use. We want Bometbing whicb we can grasp at 
once, yet sometbiDg wbich will give na all we care to 
reproduce. Tbe fact is, tbat notes of a book are not 
worth making nntil it haa been read and to some 
extent digested. The re»ult» of thit process are what 
we must write down, taking care of course that we 
faithfully represent our author. Our work when 
completed must be not unlike the map of a country 
as compared with the country itself; it must be on 
a sufficiently large scale for use ; it must be true ; it 
will be valuable precisely as it gives a correct gene- 
ral knowledge of the whole at a glance, precisely as 
it connects with accuracy the different parts. A 
double purpose is thus served. A clearer conception 
of the author's meaning is formed for present use ;' 
a means of recalling his words and our own ideas 
upon those words is secured for the future. 

An instance will convey the best notion of what 
is meant. Suppose we are reading Thucydides. A 
blank book may be provided for this alone, or, if 
large enough, may take in the whole Greek History 
course, which will' be better still. As soon as the 
text of each of the author's eight books has been 
mastered, a short but careAil abstract of the contents 
should be made upon every alternate page of the 
note-book, leaving room for the dates at the side. 
The opposite page should contain, in one column, 
a second and shorter abstract of the first, — tbe most 
prominent facta of all, with the most important 
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dates ■ ; the rest of the page should he left for re- 
marks. In the execution of these ahstracts there is. 
room for the greatest display of judgment, hut it is 
an art seldom acquired at first. A man may begin 
by making such an abstract as will confuse rather 
than assist him ; but persevering work of this kind 
practised on all his books will soon tell, and afber 
a time he will he quite astonished at the facility he 
has acquired. He will gradually learn how to dis- 
tinguish the really important points, how to reject 
trifling details, how to mark the Tarioua keystones 
of the &bric. Not that in such a writer as Thu- 
cydides there is anything really superfluous, but it 
would be absurd to attempt to recollect every mi- 
nute part of the whole work indiscriminately, while 
in some parts we cannot afford to lose sight of 
anything. 

The abstracto should illustrate the philosophical 
law of association : the larger one ought to be such 
as to call up, when read or thought over, every de- 
tail worth recollecting ; each sentence should carry 
with it its pendant of associated brethren : the 
smaller abstract, in calling up the larger one, will 
carry with it the whole body. The running abstract 

* Thig second abatmct wiH be nsefiil in man; ways, bnt more 
especially in taking the Anal review of the work before Examina- 
tioiu. Many men have lo«t everfthing by making too volaminooi 
absliracte, by attempting to read over too mncb just at last, and, in 
coDseqaence, going ioto the Schools with coufOsed and inaccurate 
notiont abont their books. 
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grven with many Greek and Latin books will serre 
for B practical illuBtration, e.g. that in Arnold's 
edition of this rery Thucydides ; only that it is not 
by any means full enough for that first abstract of 
which we have been speaking, while it is too copious 
for the second. 

It cannot, however, be too strongly insisted on 
that each man must make his own abstracts; no- 
thing can be more deceptive and useless than those 
made by another hand. Sommaries by others, how- 
ever masterly, almost always fail in imparting real 
knowledge; the reason apparently being that they 
fail to call up any larger mass of associated ideas 
than they themselves contain. Even when we have 
ourselves read the book with attention, another 
man's summary does not recall with accuracy our 
own ideas while reading it; the result is hetero- 
geneouB and confused. 

The words 'abstract^ and 'summary' have been 
purposely used here instead of 'analysis,' because 
the example has been that of an historical book, 
which, as far as the text goes, requires little besides 
epitomizing. Some general analysis indeed will be 
required, and will find its place in the column of 
remarks. In handling philosophical and scientific 
books, the analysis, or breaking up the text into con- 
venient logical divisicai^ will be of as much import- 
ance, or even more, than the necessary abstract, and 
should run side by side with it in parallel columns. 

The bsAring of Ihese rwnarks on Kimtin in arinna u 
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obvions. Independently of the above being the only 
way of thoroughly maatering a book for any purpose, 
it is all-important when that knowledge haa to be 
tested. If nothing la really learnt which cannot be 
reproduced at will, it is pre-eminently so when that 
reproduction is required on an emergency; on an 
occa^n where the time is exceedingly short for the 
mass of work which has to be done in it ; where the 
qnestions meet the eye in a form which is probably 
entirely new ; and where, if the subject is not com- 
pletely and literally at the fingers' endfi, if we have 
to beat our brains for it in that passing moment, 
if we have trusted, in short, to 'cram' instead 
of a thorough digestion of the subject, we have no 
chance. 

Quite as important as anything that has been 
said about the abstract side of the note-book is the 
management of the space left for remarks. , Still 
using the Greek History book for an example, in this 
space should be registered in the briefest form every- 
thing bearing on the abstract which we have been 
able to extract from our other sources of informa- 
tion ; from Thucydides on Herodotus, from Hero- 

^ dotus on Thucydides ; from Qrote or Thirlwall, from 
College Lectures and private Tutors, from Smith's 

' or other books on Antiquities, &om any of the other 
•works which we may be taking up. Boom must 
■aiao be left for critical disquisitions on disputed or 
difScuIt parts of the text, and some blank pages 
must be reserved for longer notes on particular sub- 
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jecte, such as migration, colonization, constitutional 
changes, histories of particular persons and places, 
results of modem surveys, &c. By tHs thorough 
way of handling a subject, such an atmosphere of 
light will be thrown around it that Examination 
papers will be robbed of their terrors; and, when 
a man aits down to his isolated deal table in the 
awfiil Schools, covered thick with the despairing 
scrawls of generations of predecessors, and runs his 
eye over the page, — instead of the too cdmmon feel- 
ing of bein^ absolutely wronged by the malicious 
fkuniner who has just picked out the very things 
be had supposed would not be wanted, he will rather 
wonder how that same Examiner has contrived to 
hit upon subject after subject to which he had him- 
self devoted his particular attention. Surely this 
result (familiar enough to those who have gone the 
right way to ensure success) is worth the extra 
labour of the notes ; nor is that labour really for- 
midable if proceeded with step by step, and not put 
off to the last moment. 

Of course this plan is equally applicable to all the 
other subjects. There should be note-books of the 
same sort for Soman History, for Logic, for each of 
the different branches of Philosophy ; taking some 
one book (or two in succession) aa a main stream on 
the abstract aide, and bringing in on the other side 
little rills from the less important sources to meet it 
in proper places. 

Another great advantage has been already noticed 
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as gained by this sort of notes, — no slight one to 
those wh(»e ideas on education stretch beyond the 
mere acquisition of Honours, — the note-book re- 
mains vhen the Examination is over. How often is 
a man who tae fairly and laboriously earned a high 
position at the University heard to regret that his 
old knowledge has slipped away from him ! Other 
pressing occupations have pushed it out of his head. 
The best results of the Glass course may indeed have 
told with effect on bis treatment of the pursuits of 
his life, yet bis old acquirements happen to be 
wanted suddenly, and to conjure them up again is 
impossible. The well-filled note-book would have 
been a true Mend to such a man, a library in itself. 
With very little trouble be might have started from 
his old vantage-ground and carried on his researches 
as far as his opportunities allowed. It is needless to 
remark the value of all this to those who are to be- 
come Tutors themselves; and who knows that he 
may not '' P 

To conclude these hints on the use of the pen, 
the reader should be told that they are neither 

k The interleaved teit-liook naed by many men, tboagh ercellent 
^ fyr making roagh notei daring lectnrei and in private reading, U 
clearl; no nbetltute for tbe note-book here recommended. The 
latter aheuld take in the whale anbject independently of and betndea 
■ny one pBrticnlar text : it ehonld give a convenient eynopeis briefly 
and careftilly digested &om the mora random remarks nhich wilt 
natnrally find thar place in the leaves of the text-book. The dif- 
ference betweoi the respective values of the two in after-life it tiao 
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mtended as arbitrary rules, nor offered as mere 
theories; they have been tried in the Schools and 
found to answer : they are of course open to modi- 
fication by. each individual. For those whose me- 
mories are really so good that all such systematic 
helps may be despised, they are auperfluoua. It is 
believed that such instances are rare. 

The College Tutor's lectures will follow next in 
order. In the Class-man's course they come next 
in importance to a good system of private study; 
but 80 very much less important are they than that, 
indeed so entirely useless without it, so much do 
they vary with the customs of different CoUeges, so 
mach does their value depend on particular differ- 
ences both in Tutors and pupils, that it is neither 
necessary nor possible to offer the same minute 
suggestions as in the former case. It would be 
easy to say that, like everything else, the happy 
medium must be aimed at; that they should not 
be suffered to interfere too much with private study, 
nor so much neglected as to throw away a great 
means of assistance ; but as the last is by far the 
most usual danger, as not only the non-reading, 
(who do not come under our notice in this book,) 
but too often the reading men, evade them when 
they can and complain of the waste of time they 
occasiim when they cannot, it may be useful to 
enter a protest against such shortsighted and mis- 
taken yiews. 

The general system of these lectures may be 

E 
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described ae that of reading through the principal 
books of the course, (chiefly the Greek and Latin 
ones,) chapter by chapter, book by book, the men 
construing in tui-ns, the Tutor correcting, question- 
ing, and illustrating. This may sometinies be va- 
ried by the Tutor taking a subject as a whole, 
and lecturing upon it more or loss catechetically ; 
rbut the last is naturally the least usual method, 
Buch lectures being considered the legitimate busi- 
ness of the Professors; they are also less suited, 
generally speaking, to the mixed bodies of Pass-men 
and Class-men to which College lectures are usu- 
ally addressed. The thorough knowledge of certain 
books is still, and, we may hope, will always be, the 
characteristic of the Oxford system, whether, as in 
the case of Pass-men, only a little is required, or, as 
in the case of Class-men, a great deal. 

The mixture of the two sets of men in the Tutor's 
room is very often at the bottom of the Class-man's 
repugnance to lectures. Tet this in many cases can- 
not be avoided ; it is all but impossible to make a 
separation between them in the early stages of the 
course ; they often, as it were, overlap one another, 
and great injury would be done by any mistakes in 
classification. But could these difficulties be re- 
moved, there would remain that of the small num- 
ber of Tutors in most Colleges as compared with 
the amoimt of work to be performed. Under the 
present condition of things, it is only towards the 
close of their career, and that not in all Colleges, 
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that the Claaa-meii can expect to find themselves 
separated oS from the rest. 

Now, although this state of things must be ac- 
cepted ; although, in consequence of it, the standard . 
of scholarship in the lecture ' is generally far below 
what the Class-man requires; though his ears are 
pained, his temper tried, by the blundering per- 
formances of his companions, yet it is not perhaps 
too much to assert, in spite of all appearances to 
the contrary, that his time could not possibly have 
been better employed. During some time, indeed, 
before each Examination and throughout the last 
few months of the course great latitude of at- 
tendance is desirable and is always allowed; but 
for the greater part of their time few men, how- 
ever well trained at school, however honest with 
themselves in private ^udy, are able to dispense 
with the College lecture. Its advantage will be 
more apparent, of course, when the harder books, . 
such as the Ethics and Thucydides, are the sub- 
jects, than in other cases, but men are seldom able 
to measure at the time how much they are indebted 
to the practice of construing aloud to a Tutor; 
how gradually, and as it were instinctively, they 

' This wca^ itandi as it did in the Snt edition; attention ia called 
to it here, became the " Satnrdaj KeTiew," In an otherwise care- 
fdl notice of this vork, misqnoted the word, and by reaiUng lecturer 
for lecture, made the writer pass a sweeping and wholly gratnitona 
cenanre on Oxford tatora. It may be well to mentbn that the word 
Itcture is applied in Oitbrd, not only in its cnstomar; sense, hut also 
collectively, to represent what U clHewhere called a clati. 
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are learning to correct their own deficiencies ; how 
difficult it is to acquire the necessary confidence 
in handling their books without some such regidar 
training ; how mnch benefit they are deriving from 
the drawing out of their own minds, as well as from 
that traditional knowledge of great Oxford hooks 
pOBsesaed by most good Tutors, and which is not to 
be found in books of reference. As far as regards 
the Examinations all this tells more on the paper- 
work than is generally supposed, but its bearing on 
the vivdvace part is self-evident. There are, happily, 
few College Tutors whose incompetence can nullify 
such advantages as these 1. 

To make the best use of the lectures, the former 
remarks on the use of the pen should be borne in 
mind. The interleaved text-book, or the small special 
note-book for the particular text, should be freely 
used ; the most important hints should be entered in 
a brief form in the general note-book of the subject ; 
the part of the book which is to be read should be 
well got up beforehand, and by the help of the 
) Lexicon rather than translations. It would be an 



' It will scArael; be nippoaed, after wbat hae been taiA on the mb- 
ject of pnTBtti gtad;, that an oppreuive (yBtem of College lecturea 
la bere adrocated, > ajatem wbicb ahall leave a mao no morning 
time to himself. Bat Urn te aeldom or never the caia. The prac- 
V tical average !■ perhapi about twelve ra' fbnrtecD in the week, and 
' ' thia cannot be considered a ver; grievooe burden. It ia also taken for 
granted in these remarks that ClasS'ineD are onlj called upon to 
attend lectoiea on hooka or lubject* wLich they are abont to prepare 
for the Sohoolj, 
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insult to the Claas-man to warn him against the 
fooliah trick of taking a tranBlation into lecture, ~[ 
even where it can be done with impunity. If the ' 
lecture is to be of the least use, it can only be so as 
testing the merit of private reading under the con- 
ditions of the publicity afforded by the Tutor's pre- 
eeuce and that of the other men. 

But the lowest ground only has been taken 
hitherto on this point. Few men have been so un- 
fortunate as not to find that careful and regular 
attention to the established rules has resulted in 
making a personal friend of the Tutor, and has 
secured them valuable assistance out of lecture as 
weU as in it. Useful hints and suggestions given in 
this way will have often saved a man from serious 
loss of time in getting up books and subjects, and 
will have established an understanding between both 
parties which has come into play in ways he little 
suspected. Such mutual confidence can never exist 
where the only object of one party is to escape as far 
as possible from all communication with the other ; 
nor can we wonder, where such is the fashionable 
line of proceeding, if the Tutor, even though start- 
ing with the most zealous and friendly intentions, 
should gradually relapse into the mere mechanical ! 
hack. 

The confidential relations between Tutor and 
pupil here advised are not advantageous only in an 
intellectual point of view. The intimate connection 
between the intellectual and the moral life comes 
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before us again here. Kot only will a man's mind 
be expanded and atrengtbened by intenxrarae witb 
bis superior in age and babits of tbougbt, but be 
will find tbe advice of sucb a friend in most cases of 
tbe greatest value in tbe numerous difficulties of 
a University career. Sucb relations are possible in 
many cases where tbey bave been tbougbt out of 
tbe question. That tbey have not been established 
is generally put down by men to the atifhess and 
unapproacbableness of the senior of tbe two parties, 
but it may be safely asserted that tbe approach must 
at least be mutual, and that it is oftener the fiault of 
the juniors than tbey suppose. 

"We come next to tbe other great wheel of the 
University macbinery, the Professors, and must in- 
quire how far their lectures may be useful in the 
Class-man's course. The object of these pages being 
confined to this question alone, it is quite unne- 
cessary to enter into any discussion on tbe respec- 
tive merits of tbe Tutorial and Professorial systems. 
Happily those coutroversies which divided the Uni- 
versity some time ago have left it, for all practical 
purposes, pretty near where it was before tbey be- 
gan ; it is sufficient for the reader that both systems 
are working on side by side, and we have only to 
inquire how best to combine them. Tbe proper 
adjustment seems to be simply this — tbe Professor's 
'. lectures must be considered as tupplemenlary to the 
College Tutor's, and by no means as a substitute 
for them. The different books and subjects of tbe 
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course should first be studied in all their detail, 
both privately and in the College-room; the Pro- 
fessor should he resorted to when this has been 
done, and not before. The business of the latter 
is to treat the same authors and subjects in a wider 
and more general way, with greater copiousness 
of illustration, with greater licence of digression, 
than the Tutor. To the Class-man who has not 
already thought and read pretty fully on the subject 
beforehand most of the Professor's remarks will be 
nnintelligihle ; to the Pass-man, it need hardly be 
said, they will be still more so. 

Thus it follows that the Profesaors will claim very , 
little attendance before the third year of the course. "" 
They will come into play, generally speaking, after ' 
Moderations has been passed. The only lectures ' 
that will he at all useful before that Esamination 
are those of the Professor of Logic and the Professor 
of Latin; and the former only in his elementary 
coarse. The lectures of the last will hold mach the 
same place in point of importance, with regard to 
Moderations, as the lectures given by the Wayn- 
flete Professor, and the Professors of Logic (in 
the higher course), Moral Philosophy, and Greek, 
with regard to the Final School. All these are 
rimply invaluable to the Class-man. He may have 
given no inconsiderable attention to these subjects, 
yet there is something in the colloc[uial method of 
handling them by a clever man which is sure to 
elicit new thoughts and suggest new ideas. The 
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Professors, hariiig in general been chosen from the 
ranks of those who have had great experience in 
examining as well as in tuition, may be presumed 
to have acquired a peculiar skill in dealing with 
the intellectual wants of their hearers. If, then, for 
no other reawn, certainly with a view to the Public 
Examinations, it will be most unwise to neglect 
their lectures. The points to which they have 
called attention will be pretty sure to £nd a place in 
the Examination Papers, and even if not, enough 
will have been gained to give breadth and illuBtra- 
tion to answers. 

Used, therefore, thoughtfidly and carefully, notes 
being taken at the time and registered, as before 
recommended for College lectures, used in connec- 
tion with and supplementary to these lectures and 
to private study, used as the crowning part, the 
finishing polish of the University course. Professors' 
lectures cannot be too strongly recommended. Used 
as elementary means of instruction, (for which they 
are not intended,) or used in a careless way without 
taking notes, they cannot be spoken of too con- 
temptaously. They will in the latter case not only 
be useless, but, like all other good things misused, 
worse than useless ; for as they cannot enlighten, 
they will certainly have one of two e£fect8; they 
will either lead a man to fancy he is learning 
something when be is doing nothing of the kind, 
or they will give him a wearisome disgust for the 
whole subject. 
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If the old question is asked how we can speak in 
this way of Professorial teaching as a primary me- 
thod of education, when in former times at the great 
Universities it was, and in some places still is, almost 
exclusiTely pursued, the old answer must bo given. 
When books were very rare and expensive, when 
the sphere of knowledge on most subjects was in- 
finitely more confined than at present, general Pro- 
fessorial lectures were a necessity both at the be^^- 
ning and end of a University edncation. Men had 
to learn in that way or not at alL Besides, they 
were intimately connected in those days with the 
now obsolete practice of disputations iu the Schools, 
which probably neutralized some of their defective 
points. All this has now passed away. Professors 1 
suppose books to have been carefully read, previous ' 
training to have been already obtained, subjects to 
be already familiar. If they acted otherwise, their 
lectures would be of no use to the superior men, and 
would be utterly unworthy of a great University. 
It is plain, too, that in their very nature these lec- 
tures do not admit of that personal, catechetical) 
character, which has been q>oken of as the great 
merit of those given by the College Tutor : the whole 
body of hearers must be addressed together, all pre- 
sumed to be at exactly the same point, an evil from 
which, as we have seen, the others are not free, but 
which with the Professors' lectures is perfectly un- 
avoidable. If another doctrine holds elsewhere in 
the present day, it will be found on inquiry to be 
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Teiy mucli the result of circumstances. It ia only 
vheTe rich foundations exist, and a great staff of 
superior men can be retained, that the fiiU advan- 
tages of a solid University training can be ensured. 

With regard to the Professors, it is worth noticing 
that they are in general bound bv a University regu- 
lation to remain for a short time af^r the lecture, in 
order to answer any questions that may be put to 
them, and it may be safely asserted that they will be 
found really glad that any one should be sufficiently 
interested in the subject to take the trouble of doing 
so. In this way some further benefit may be de- 
rived from the lecture, and if the Professors en.- 
I' courage the writing of essays on any points which 
I, they may have treated, (as they occasionally do,) 
he will be the wisest man who makes the most of 
the help thus offered him. 

This remark suggests another, which may as well 
be made here, that nothing ia more really useful to 
\" the Class-man in all ways than the constant habit of 
writing essays. If his College does not require, as 
I it generally does, weekly or terminal ones, (which 
he would be wise never to evade,) he should never- 
theless practise himself in writing them, and should 
get some older friend to criticise. At the Class Ex- 
aminations half the questions require to be treated 
; essay-fashion, and it is too late then to begin for 
the first time. It is needless to shew how admi- 
rably the faculties of readiness in producing and 
combining matter on a particular point, and of skill 
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in ezpreBsion, are developed by this Bimple aud 
old-fashioned, bat most excellent habit. 

The private Tutors, being but an irregular and 
occasional part of Uie UniTersity machinery, will 
require a still slighter notice than the rest ; yet no 
view of the whole ^tem can approach to complete- 
ness without some such notice. It may be generally 
remarked that the very prevalent habit of leaning 
too mnch upon this species of help, in the case of 
those men whose command of funds imposes no check 
on their proceedings, is in fact absolutely suicidaL ) 
As in the case of the College Tutors and Professors, 
they must only be regarded as auxiliaries to a man's 
own private studiesj and never suffered to occupy 
their place. If a man resorts to a private Tutor to 
learn a sabject which he has not already worked 
hard at by himself, he will simply throw away both 
his time and his money. Hot seldom the difficulties 
which made him think of resorting to one at all will 
vanish when steadily faced in his own room, and the 
result win probably be of a far better and more pro- 
ducible description. The difference of mental habits 
formed under the proper and improper methods of 
use is precisely like that which exists between a 
manly and effeminate system of training a boy : the 
one gives a chu^cter self-reliant, energetic, free, and 
useful ; that given by the other is weak, slavish, 
capricious, and incapable. 

"With this general proviso the desirableness of the 
private Tutor under certain eircumstaacea may be 
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freely admitted. His proYince is to supply that de- 
. r" maud for pcfvate assistance which the College Tutor 
is not always ahle to satisfy, and the Professor of 
conrse stiU lees ; to ascertain where there has heen 
anything defective in the previous work ; to give a 
philosophical view of subjects, and to connect dif- 
ferent ones together by means of references ; to offer 
papers of questions of his own ; and to throw in the 
thousand little useM hints which tell in an exami- 
nation. Under this view of his functions it is dear 
that be should he resorted to towards the end, and, 
if possible, not at the early part of a course ; and 
also that his assistance will be more required for 
getting up whole subjecte than merely for reading 
the texts of books. 

Thus, like the Professors, he will be more useful 
after Moderations than before it. Yet, though the 
man who has heen well trained at school, supposing 
he has also had tolerable assistance in College and 
has gained all he can from the Professors, will 
scarcely require this extra help, perhaps the majority 
of men will feel safer in handing themselves over to 
one Tutor at any rate for a final review of their 
Moderations work. As to the Final Examination, 
there are but few, if any. Colleges, where the help 
supplied is of itself sufficient to ensure a man a 
I high place in the Class List. It is pretty nearly 
a univergal rule with Class-men to read two Terms 
' at least with a Tutor before the day of trial. Few 
men, e. g. can make much of Aristotle's Organon 
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and the higher Logic without such help ; the whole > 
subject of ancient history requires to be condensed 
and combined for most men ; nor will the Ethics, i 
or other philosophy, be satis&ctorily mastered in -' 
general without a Tutor. 

Once more, it must be repeated that Trhatever the 
subject, whatever the period at which the " Coach"! 
is taken, (to use the time-honoared metaphor,) the 
pupil must not expect to be a mere passenger to- 
wards the Examination at the end of the stage. He 
must supply the motive power as welL It depends 
principally on himself whether he shall be carried 
well and safely; on his own zeal in preparing his 
work and in noting down the hints he receives, his 
own faithfulness in bringing bond fide answers to the 
papers which he takes away, his own skill in extract- 
ing information and in asking questions. 

The important place here assigned in the Claaa- 
conrae to private Tutors may appear, at first sight, an 
effectual bar to the success of those men whose funds 
barely admit of their paying the necessary expenses 
of a University education. No doubt it is an extra- 
ordinary and inconvenient tax on a class which pro- 
bably contains the greatest number of those who do 
credit to tjie University; but it has already been 
shewn how the tax may be reduced to a minimum, 
and it will be admitted that there are few really 
hard-working men who could not, by taking some 
junior man as a pupil during a Vacation or two, raise 
the twenty or thirty pounds extra which will be ra- 
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quired. This is generally possible, and would oflen 
be rather a gain than loss of time. Or again, might 
not snch a man be often trusted by some friend with 
the sum on the reasonable understanding, that, if 8uc> 
cess in the Schools gave him a command of pupils 
afterwards, he should repay it P A well-timed gene- 
rosity of this sort has been the foundation of many a 
great name. For the Second Final Schools, one or 
two Terms with a private Tutor will also be found, in 

~ general, necessary for the Class-man. For the Pass- 
man in those Schools who begins his work in rea- 
sonable time the standard is far too low to make it 
necessary to resort to such assistance. 

' The regular fee for all private Tutors is £10 a 
\lTerm : the " Term" meaning a period of eight weeks, 
the pupil attending three times a- week for an hour at 
a time. Of course deviations from this recognised 
system are common enough, according to circum- 
stancea. Some men may prefer coming, when hard 
pushed for time, eveiy day ; sometimes two hours at 
one time will be better spent than if at separate 
times ; but as a general rule the received plan above* 
mentioned wiU be found the best and safest. It is 
important to have a day between lectures, and a 
great deal may be done in a well-spent hour. 
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CHAPTER m. 

BESPONStONS AND M0DEBAT10N8, 

The details of the different courses must now be 
glanced at, and in the present chapter that part of 
the IMerm Sttmantores course which vrill have to be 
tested by the First Public Examination, or Mode- 
rations. In speaking of the books which will have 
to be studied, the principle of thoroughly working 
up a few, and the best, rather than of superficially 
reading a great number which may bear more or 
less on the subject, has been kept in view. It will 
be also seen that this Moderations course is not 
treated as a final one, but only as preHminary to the 
preparation for the Final Schools, according to the 
express intention of the University, and thus that 
the limited time which can alone be spared for 
pursuing it is kept in view throughout. 

The Reaponsiona, or " Little-go," must occupy us 
for a moment at the outaet. The Claas-man may be 
fairly commiserated for having to submit to a mere 
schoolboy examination of very much the same cha- ' 
racter as he has already passed for matriculation, 
but he will of course make a point of getting it over 
in his first Term. Nor will he allow it to interfere 
with that Moderations work which he must begin 
from the very first. The too usual system of doing 
nothing else till the Little-go is over, and thus wast- 
ing, as some do, the whole early part of the Uni- 
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venity career, cannot be too atrongly reprobated. 
Kor ia there the sUgbtest excuse for it in the case of 
any one who has bad a moderately good preparatory 
education. This may be seen at once from the bare 
statement of the papers which arftset for the Little- 
go. Tbey are four in number. One contains a piece 
of English to be turned into Latin; the second, 
third, and fourth, contain very simple elementary 
questions in Grammar, Arithmetic, and Algebra. 
The last may be ezchuiged for Euclid if preferred. 
Besides these, a small portion of one Grreek and one 
Latin author has to be got up for translation, both 
on paper and vivd voce. The further fects about 
this Examination may be briefly stated thus. The 
grammatical questions ascend no higher than the 
limits of the small grammars used in schools; the 
arithmetical include nothing beyond Yolgar Frac* 
tions and Decimals; the Algebra stops short at 
simple Equations, the Euclid at the first two books. 
The prescribed amount of those Greek and Latin 
authors which are usually taken up is two plays of 
the Greek tragedian chosen, and three of Horace's 
Books of Odes, with his De Arte Poetica, (or five 
books of the ^neid or the Georgics). The tra- 
gedian chosen by the Class-man will generally be 
jSschylus or Sophocles, instead of Euripides ; the 
latter, from its comparative easiness, not being so 
valuable to him in the Moderations SchooL This 
consideration, it may be observed, will not afleot the 
Fass-pian, who being only required to offer two books 
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at Moderations, is not allowed to use the same books 
or the same authors twice. As to the Claas-man's 
choice of his Latin book for ResponsioiiB, it will be 
pretty much a matter of indifierence to hiia whether 
he ofiera Horace or Virgil, as he will be expected to 
take up the former for Moderations, though not ab- 
solutely required to do so as in the case of Virgil. 

Thus, in preparing for Besponsions, the Class-man 
will have in some sort covered, as far as books are 
concerned, about one-eighth part of the ground he 
will have to occupy at his first appearance in a Class 
SchooL He must, however, as soon as ever he has 
settled down for residence, take a survey of the 
whole work before him. 

In examining the statutes for this purpose, (or 
rather the explanation of them put out by authority,) 
be will find that for the higher honorary diatinctions 
(i.e. the First and Second Classes) in Moderations, 
four Gbeek and four Latin authors are expected to be 
ofi^^ for Examination. Of these, two Greek and 
two Latin authors are specified aa necessary, viz. 
Homer, Demosthenes, Virgil and Cicero. He will 
have, then, to select four more out of the prescribed 
list*. Two of 'these four again, though nominally 

■' The list from which the selection miut be m«de ii aa follows :— 
Horns — lUad OT Od^ttff, twelve books. £wlqrlD"— aoj five plays. 
Sophoctei— an; five plays. Euripides — an; £1 plays. Aristophanea 
— four playi. Rndar. Demosthenes — De Cbrona with Machines ia 
Ctenpionjsn ; or De Corona with OtgiUhiaci and jpliilijipiet j at 
In Ii^ptinem, JKntSom, Ariitooratem ; or other orations of equal 
length in the aggregate. Thoi^didea — anj fonr ooDUcative bn^ 
F 
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optioiial, are virtiudly settled for h im 1^ custom and 
the ExamiiiatioiL Papers, vis. .^schylus or Sopho- 
cies for the Greek autiior, and Horace for the Latin. 
Thus the choice is ftirther restricted to two. Now 
in deciding what these two shall be, every one will 
of course be more or less guided by his peculiar 
tastes, and by the accidents of Ma previous edu- 
cation. What a man has best mastered before will, 
on the whole, be beet to choose now ; but it would 
be well to attend to the following remarks in form- 
ing a decision. It cannot be denied that the most 
usual way of filling up the list has been to throw 
in another tragedian or Aristophanes, and Juvenal or 
Terence. Perhaps, however, increasingly often, and 
certainly with a much more far-sighted prudence, 
two of the historical authors are offered instead. 
Their advantage over the others is obvious on the 
lowest ground; they form the staple of the Final 
Examination, and thus a considerable saving of 
labour is gained. Just as at Responsions a part of 
the work is available directly for Moderations, so 
by this plan a part of the Moderations work is 
available for the Final School. But there is more 
than this in the suggestion. - The subject (rf Ancient 

Herodotus — any five consecutive books. Vii^I, Horace, Lucre- 
tius. Terence — four plaja. Plautus — four playa. Juvenal — the 
whole (except Satires II., VI., IX.) Cicero — OralfOas agatntl 
Fen-es; or ony eight otiier oratiODs of eqnsl length. "tftintuB — first 
■in books of the AnnaU or tlie Eittoriet, ,Livy — any sis consecu- 
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Hiatory is niiioli too great a one to be poslied off to 
the last part of the University course, and this no 
doabt is the reason why these authors have been 
inserted in the prescribed list. It is scarcely pro- 
bable that any early work will be done in the 
direction of this study unless special historical books 
are to be prepared for the first Examination. After 
Moderations has been passed, the great subjects of | 
Philosophy and the higher Logic will be formidable \ 
rivals to Ancient Histoiy, (to say nothing of any 
time that may he devoted to the other Final School,) 
and if that study is begun then for the firat time, 
the result will generally be, that it will be very 
insofBciently handled, and perhaps total failure in 
the Schools ensue in consequence. The importance 
of having a large and complicated subject before the 
mind for a long time is not easily estimated by a 
beginner. Not that the wider and deeper study of 
History which is proper after Moderations is re- 
commended at the period of which we are now 
speaking, but an acquaintance with a considerable 
part of the text of the authors, along with that 
slighter historical preparation which will be pre- 
sently mentioned, will form an excellent foundation 
for the subsequent work. Without being aware of 
it ourselves, we shall be really going through a pro- 
cess of digestion and assimilation which will make 
the whole difference when the subjects come crowd- 
ing in towards the last. 
Supposing, then, this suggestion acted on, the 
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question between Herodotus or Thucydides may 
be left to the accidents of the partictilar case. 
Herodotns has the advantage of being earliest in 
order of time, of being easier, and of working in 
with the Homeric dialect. Thucydides will re- 
quire lees reference to other books, since his plan 
includes a comparatiTely «mall range of place and 
time ; the hard parts will form a better field for the 
display of echolarship; and the dialect will afford 
an earlier and better preparation for the philosophi- 
cal books of the Final SohooL Tlie balance seems 
to lie on the side of Thuoydidee, but this is ptire 
matter of opinion. Opinions will also vary with re- 
gard to the Latin book. The first six books of livy's 
First Decade will cover early Soman history, and 
their being taken up in good time will give a fair 
chance to this muoh-neglected branch of the work ; 
they will also give plenty of opportunities for shew- 
ing scholarship. But Tacitus is a scholarship boc^ 
ptar Aamence. 

With regard te this last point, the most im- 
portant one in the Moderations School, Uie his- 
torical books will certainly be no way inferior to 
any others ; a sufficiency of poets and orators ia 
secured by giving them three-fourths of the whole 
room ; and it may be confidently predicted that the 
longer the present system works, the more decidedly 
will the Moderations School be regarded by the 
authorities in connection with, and as preparatory 
to, the Final one. One mora book there is, indeed, 
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on tlie list vMch combines the poet and bistorian in 
one, Aristo|ilianea. The light thrown by that author 
on the Tei^ part of Grecian history which has to be 
most carefully studied, renders him peculiarly vala- 
able in the Oxford course. How then is he to be 
brought in, and who must give way? To those ' 
who hare read all, or nearly all, the books here 
leoommended at school, as the best men will have 
done, it would be no hardship to add one more to 
their eight books ; for it is by no means uncommon 
to o£Fer as many as nine. Where a man is not 
forward enough for this, it might be a question be- 
tween bis tragedian and historian, as to which shall 
make room for the comedian, but it will probably 
be found best, on the whole, to relinquish the latter. 

There are perhaps certain cas^ where a man who 
has read high at school will find it well to bring up 
Pindar instead of Aristophanes, though the latter 
is generally the best. 

The choice of books having been made, a few 
words as to the manner of getting them up will be 
proper here. On this point the distinction on which 
Oxford prides herself with regard to her Class-men, 
is (if the word may be allowed) thoroughness. That ^ 
always has been, and still is, the sine quA non of all 
the work m ailh^ Schools. She has always rejected 
a system more brilliant in appearance, but less Talu- 
able in reality, of requiring language merely as lan- 
guage, and leaving the books by which a knowledge 
of it is fo be tested nnregolated as to name and 
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number. She has a sofBcient guarantee for acholnr- 
ehip in her requirements as to composition and the 
getting up the prescribed books, besides ihe paper 
of questions bearing directly on tlie subject. 

In the first place, then, a thorough knowledge 
of books is only to be got in one way, -vh. by 
laborious exercise of thought, by bringing the full 
powers of the mind to bear on every hard passage, 
by using the Lexicon, or Dictionary, and the large 
Grammars wherever one feels that the whole secret 
of the constraction is not clearly understood. This 
is the method pursued by all good scholars. The 
opposite one, not a little practised at Universities as 
well as schools, is to resort to a translation when- 
ever the sUghtest difficulty occurs. The former me- 
thod perseveringly and self-denyingly foUowed up, 
with the Tutorial assistance mentioned in the last 
chapter, not only ensures success at the Examin- 
ations, but lays the foundation of that tone of 
mind and character which it is the main object of 
all education to produce. The latter produces failure 
in all ways. It is easy to see how it interferes with 
moral discipline: it is not difficult to understand 
how it ruins a man's prospects at the Examinations. 
What is easily learnt is easUy forgotten j the hard 
passages have failed to become imprinted on the 
mind ; the very point which was as clear as the day 
by the light of the translation, comes up again in 
the Schools ; the crutch is gone, and the cripple who 
trusted to it is helpless. Besides all this, it must be 
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remembered that there are very few really good 
translations in existence, and that men often in 
consequence run the chance of getting into errors 
which they might otherwise have avoided. 

No one who gives their proper weight to thrae con- 
sideratioQs can think for a moment that any real 
saving of time is effected by such means. The only 
possible way in which a tranalatioa can be used with 
advantage by any man who desires to be a good 
scholar, is to make it the very last step in his pro- 
ceedings. Aiter he has got up hie work as recom- 
mended, let him run over the translation by way of 
comparison. He may often discover some neater 
way of rendering a passage, but not unfrequently he 
will find that he has outstripped his guide; and even 
when he cannot claim victory, there may be enough 
to be said on his side to make it far more aatislao- 
tory to the Examiners than a mere adherence to 
some received interpretation. It is well to know 
more than one way of doiag a thing, but unless a 
man has already learnt his own, the result will pro- 
bably be that he will have learnt none. Latin 
translations of Greek books are less objectionable 
than English, bat only in some degree. Of all the 'i 
books taken up at Oxford there are editions with 
notes, some of course better than others. All that 
really requires elucidation (and a good deal more be- 
sides) will be found in these notes. The Tutor will 
be the proper person to recommend editions '. 

> The editioDB most lued at Oiford m uuned in Append IL 
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The practice of tranaUting vivd voce in tlie lec- 
ture-room must by no means supereede that of 
translation on paper. Tlie attainment of a good 
style in rendering Greek and Latin should be made 
a far more direct object than it generally is, and it 
can only be attained by constant practice. In Ex- 
aminations nothing tells so much on a man's place 
as a good scholarly style — faithful, yet not alavish — 
in free, vigoroua English without turgidity. It must 
of course vary in some degree with the author, and 
this will give plenty of opportunity for the display 
of taste. 

With regard to the cridoal paper, the more com- 
plete the preparation of the books, the further will 
be the advance towards the preparation for it. The ha- 
bitual reference from the hook in hand to the greater 
grammars, Jelf, Buttmano, Donaldson, Zumpt, or 
Madvig, will be a sounder method than merely get- 
ting up the higher parts of those books, schodboy 
fashion, though a certain amount of the latter will 
still be necessary. The recurrence of the same words 
and phrases, and the differences of sense and con- 
atruction, as observable in different books and in dif- 
ferent parts of the same book, must be noticed and 
collected. All this will come out in the Schools in 
one way or another. The higher philological standard 
which has been gradually enforced at Oxford renders 
it necessary for the Glass-man to study such books 
as Buttmann's Latilogm, and Donaldson's Neu> Cra- 
tylua and Varronianm, though a thorough m^tery 
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of this ssbject ia Bcaroely to be expected of mea 
in general aa Undergraduates. A previoua know- 
ledge of Oerman, wbich would enable the soholsr 
to unlock some of the pbilologioal treasures collected 
in that language, will of course be highly serviceable, 
bat if not previously acquired, he has a great deal 
too much before him to attempt to learn it before 
he takes his Degree. Much' more, however, may be 
made out of common Snglish books than ia generally 
thought, e.g. such a book aa Liddell and Scott'a 
Lexicon, where the treatment of most of the words ' 
leaves little to be desired, and ia indeed only what 
the stud^it would find by searching elsewhere, ar- 
ranged under the most condensed form and ready to 
bin hand. 

Moderations being pre-eminently a scholarship 
Examination, the study of the text will form the 
principal point in getting up the books ; the matter 
will be a secondary consideration. Even in the his- 
torical books this will be the case. Nevertheless, 
the matter must not be neglected. Whether the his- 
torical books are taken up or not, as recommended, 
some knowledge of the history of the times of the 
poets and orators is absolutely neoessary to a |»roper 
understanding of the authors. It would be well to 
begin the acquaintance of the larger Histories even 
for this purpose. For the Latin authors, indeed, the ^ 
excellent summary of Dean Liddell, in one volume - 
will be sufficient, but for the Greek, the election had 
better at once be made between Grote and ThirlwaU. \ 
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It will not be well to attempt botli. The first is far 
the most generally read of the two, and though 
wanting in the spirit of fiumess and moderatiou 
which distinguishes the other, is in many respects 
admirably adapted to be the scholar's guide. Its 
critical treatment of the text of Herodotus and 
Thucydides, even though by no means perfect, is 
peculiarly valuable, and the life-like modem garb 
in which antiquity is presented imparts exactly the 
sort of interest in the whole study of uioient history 
which is most to be desired. It will of course be 
nnueceseary to study the whole work at this stage. 
The early volumes will not be found of any great 
use, with the exception -of the part which discusses 
the Homeric controversy, a subject on which every 
scholar must read and form an opinion. Mr. Glad- 
stone's great work will naturally suggest itself as a 
commentary on the Homer taken up, but it will be 
found too formidable a book in point of size to deal 
with closely, escept as a book of reference. The 
more thoroughly, however, its tone and style are 
imbibed, the better, it may confidently be affirmed, 
will be the texture of all the after- work of the 
Schools. Whatever opinions may be held as to 
some of the theories contained in the work, no 
one has been found to impugn Mr. Gladstone's 
primary propositions on the immense importance 
of the close literal study of the Homeric poems in 
order to get at the foundation of all (}reek history, 
ethnology, and mythology. The student will be 
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guided by the books taken up as to reading other 
parts of Grot«. It will not be ordinarily worth 
while, for instance, at this stage to read much of 
the sixth and seventh volumes, if Herodotus is the 
chosen author, or of the fourth and fifth, if Thn- 
cydides. Buch works as Smith's or Keightleya < 
Manuals may be resorted to for those parts of the 
history of which a more general knowledge is suffi- 
dent, but as a general rule the sort of summary 
which these books represent is of marvellously little 
use. The ground lb gone over more rapidly, but 
the difficulty in remembering is far greater. A 
volume of Grote is, for instance, in its permanent 
impression on the mind worth a hundred times as 
much as the few pages of Keightley to which it 
corresponds. 

Smith's Dictionary of AntigttitieB, and his Bio- 
graphical and Geographical IHctionary will supply ' 
all the other necessary information for this course. 
They, with the Lexicons and the larger Grammars, 
form the indispensable apparatus for all work. 
Wordsworth's Greece is a useful book to amuse a ' 
Uisiire hoar ; something will be gained towards con- 
necting tiie past with the present under the guid- 
ance of a true scholar. This, however, is mere re- 
creation. To those who have a peculiar turn for 
antiquities, many other books will suggest them- 
edvee. The studies of Palaeography and Numis- 
matology were lately recommended by high autho- 
rity as parts of a new Final Scholarship School 
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which was proposed. The scheme was rejected on 
the natural gronnd that the time was already too 
short for the ancient studies of the University under 
their new conditions : but it may be veil to ob- 
serve that any experience in, or taste for, inscrip- 
tions, coins, or MSS., working in as it will with 
every branch of classical education, cannot fail to be 
most Talnable both in and out of the Schools. No 
time will be lost by a few visits to the Bodleian, or 
(when in London) to the British Mnseum, with this 
object in view. 

With regard to composition, it will have been seen 
that the Class-man is tested in all the four usual 
branches, Greek and I«tin prose, and Greek and 
Latin verse. To make any figure in all these, a man 
must in general have acquired them before residence. 
They are seldom learnt except at school, for nothing 
else requires such a long apprenticeship or bo much 
supervision. If, then, they have been previously neg- 
lected, it will be of no use to attempt impossibili- 
ties ; one must concentrate the attention on the prose 
and leave the verse alone. The latter is of second- 
sry importauce in the Examinations ; the man who 
has that arrow the less in his quiver shoots at a dis- 
advantage of course, but if his prose is good and all 
the rest of his work thoroughly done, he need by 
no means despair even of a First Class. The Latin 
prose is a sine gud itoti in both the Class Exami- 
nations, and must be made a matter of incessant 
practice. The best scholars lose the art so rapidly, 
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that DO one oan afford to count on a former pos- 
seseibn of it. All the help that can be got irom the 
College Tutors should be made use of, for few men 
are fair judges of their own performances ; and the 
Professor of Latin will be attended with the greatest 
possible advant^e'. Besides bints on composition, a 
great deal may be learnt from the Professor as to the 
best style of translating and other parts of scholar- 
ship. The Greefe prose comes next in importance to 
the Latin, and, like it, is required for both Exami- 
nations, though not so absolutely. Besides its direct 
importance, however, the facility which its cultivap 
tion gives in mastering the more difficult books 
of the final course is so great a gain that no one 
would be wise to neglect it. The importance of an I, 
accurate nse of accents cannot be overrated '". 

The different methods of acquiring skill in com> 
position are rather matters of discuesion for schools 
than Universities. Plenty of carefnl reading ie the 
surest passport to skill in writing. Perhaps the most 
legitimate use of translations is for the purpose of 
rendering the English back into Latin or Greek. This 
is seldom a bond fide work when done from a transla- 
tion made by oneself : the words and phrases linger 
about the memory, and intercept that process of 
thought and research which is the only thing that 
really tcdls in the end. There are not many trans- 

■' Ut. QrifBthB' little treatue on tbe Oreek ancenit will be found 
awful b; mim;. It costs but Hiipence, and has reached aa eighth 
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latioiis, however, fit for this purpose. Baria and 
I Vaughan's Tereion of Plato's Bgtublic is about the 
best Oreek one, and the Dublin translation of Cicero 
De OffhUt (in a different way) a very good Latin 
one. Linwood's Specimens Jbr Transialwn may also 
be recommended. The old-fashioned plan of learn- 
ing JJatiu and Greek by heart is second to none ". 
Kothing will 'pay* better than a thorough know- 
ledge of Cicero Pro Archia, or ptu-ts of Demosthenes. 
It is strange that at schools this practice should not 
be more extended to prose authors : too much is 
generally sacrificed to verse. 

With regard to composition cram-books, their 
usefulness to those whose previous education has 
been deficient is not denied, bnt they must be con- 
sidered a very inferior means of acquiring profi- 
ciency. This remark does not apply to such books 
as Frost's Maieriak for Zatin Prose, which is a 
mere collection of short English pieces of various 
Btyles, with a key which contains the Latin rto- 
dering, or to Holden's FoUorum Sihula, Wilkins's 
Manuals of Latin and Greek composition, and some 
others; and indeed this sort of book is invalu- 
able for the practico it gives in handling peculiar 
styles of English, ancient and modem, a task which 
will often puzzle the best classical scholar who has 
not given special attention to the subject of English 

■ For iome interesting remarka on these nilijectB ne Aacbam's 
S(Aoolniatltr, and Mr. Lang's ramBrka npon'it in hia Prebce to 
Cicero'a Da SeyteetuU, De AmiciHa, uid lEfUtoltB Seleettt, 
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style., For cblloqaial Latin, on almost every sort of 
topic, nothing can be better than the books generally 
recommended, Eraamus' Colloquies, or Mnretus. 

It can hardly be right to quit the subject of 
scholaiBhip without adverting to its connection with 
the various prizes open to competition in the Uni- 
versity. It will be a question for each man sepa- 
rately how far he shall allow such competition to 
interfere with Lis regular course of study ; but, aa 
a general rule, one or two such contests, whether 
ending in success or not, will be of essential service 
to most. The sooner a man understands what a stiff 
examination really is, the sooner he learns his own 
weak points, the better. Most men Lave undergone 
some failure before success. It must also be observed . 
that since the three branches of scholarship — trans- * 
lation, philological criticism, and composition — men- 
tioned above as forming the staple of the Modera- . 
tione School, are also the subjects of examination 
for these prizes, there is little loss of time to be 
apprehended. Thus on the whole a decided balance 
of gain lies on the side of doing something in this 
wny. The only danger will be lest the excitement of 
too many ^als (and perhaps disappointment] should 
disqualify for steadily working up the special subjects 
\ehich are imperatively required for Moderations. 
After Moderations few men can afford to divert their 
attention from the studies of the Final course, which 
are of a different. sort. 

Mpjiy things, however,. will guide a man in fixing. 
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Itis TelatiTe place with others, and thus jndging of Ms 
oluiQces of sUGcesa ; and, after all, it must be recol- 
lected in vef ghing what is best to be done, that while 
the 'Ireland' or the 'Hertford' Scholarships, the 
Gaigford and the Latin verse prizes for composition, 
are Tery great diatincfcioiis, there is no disgrace in 
not trying for, or in not getting them. One man 
sacceeda, and only one; while for a man properly 
trained at school to fail in his Class is doubtless 
more or lees of a disgrace, and will be infinitely 
more regretted afterwards* 

The heading ' Schdarship* may stand over all that 
has been hitherto said as to preparation for Modera- 
tions, such being avowedly the main element in 
that preparation. But " the highest Honours cannot 
be obtained without Logic," and that subject must 
be considered next. Some have thought it unwisely 
tacked on to its more bul^ neighbour. But with- 
out some radical alteration of the whole present 
system, it is difficult to see how it could be avoided. 
The present subjects of the li'inal School are already 
too great for the allotted time, and onght to be com- 
menced before Moderations. They could not fay any 
possibility be satisfactorily disposed of, if the main 
work of the Logic had' not been already accomplished 
before that time, and it is dear that the only gua- 
rantee for ench work must be obtained by ^ving it 
an important place with reference to the Moderataona 
Class List. But the University has other and good 
reasons to shew besides this. The study of Logic, dry 
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and mecliaiiical though it be in its elemente, is per- 
haps the best of all iDstruments for bracing the mind. 
Pursued, therefore, hand in hand with scholarship, it 
will give (often without our being at all aware of it 
at the time) just that depth and vigour to its partner 
which will make all the difference between the texture 
of the work produced at school and that of the Uni- 
versity. The habite of enquiring into the innermean- 
ing of things, of steady thinking, and patient balanc- 
ing of convicting statements, are as valuable adjuncts 
to scholarship as they are to philosophy and history. 
If it is said that scholarship itself is chiefly of use as 
giving these very habits, it may be answered that it 
only does so indirectly, and that so direct an instru- 
ment as Logic is far too valuable an agent to be 
neglected. It may not be too much to assert that 
aby time it abstracts from the pursuit of scholarship 
is so much gain in the improved quality of the whole 
work done. 

But, however this be. Logic is not regarded as 
a matter of choice for the Claae-man: it will pro- 
bably be a new" subject to most men, and as a pretty 

• Might not elementary Li^ be tinglit more frequently than it 
ia in Ibe npper fomnB of schoolB which prepare for Oxford f There 
seems nathing in the thing itaelf to prevent it, and it would cer> 
tainl; be a gres.t help to a roaa in his Unireruty conne. It wonld 
form an excellent mental diadpline for the echoolboy, while it ia no 
more difficult or repnluve than the elements of any otlier suljeat of 
stndy. It U tax more Buitable to tlie boy than to the nun, whOH 
principal dislike to it generally arisea from hia having to deal with 
what shoold have been got over at an earlier itage, and who in con- 
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higli standard liaa to be reached in the yesr or two 
after loatriculation, it is clear that no time must 
be lost in making a beginning. It will probably 
be wisest in the end to attempt no novel ways of 
dealing with it. The Osford system has always, 
in accordance with the plan pursued in its other 
branches of study,' required a thorough knowledge 
of a certain test-book as a foundation for Logic. 
( This text-book, the shorter CompendiunLnf^drich, 
is indeed miserably deficient, even when read (as it 
must be by the Class-man) in ProfesBor Mansers 
edition with notes and appendix. It is a compen- 
dium of a compendium, the meagre fare on which 
Osford had been content to subsist till Archbishop 
Whately and Sir William Hamilton recovered for the 
study some portion of its ancient consideration ; but 
nntU something better is provided to take its place, 
it must be got up, a great deal of it l^ heart, and 
the rest with the greatest care. Why, when the 
Btady has revived to so great an extent, when the 
first business of the College and private Tutor is. 
invariably to pick this text-book to pieces, and to 
shew how almost every sentence is either wrong or 
unsatisfactory, when every student has thus to go 
through an organized process of learning and un- 

■eqiience freqnentl; neglecta the elementary part to go on with what 
ii more on a level witli bU other stodiei, and thas ends bj never. 
reall; maoteting it at all. Englieb acbaols woald probably find tbrir 
•dvantage in the iDcreesed number of ClaM-meu to which thej would 
be able to point, if they p^ attention to thii nibiect. In ScotUnd 
elementarj Logic is taoght at mtm; BobooU, 
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learning, of making a retrograde moTement vith 
every progressive one, (like a man going up the 
cindery side of Vesuvius,) the University should not 
indulge its alumni with some trustworthy guide on 
a level with the advance of the times, is a question 
which ia easier asked than answered p. Something 
of the sort cannot, in all probahiUty, be much longer 
delayed. One hint which maybe useful with regard 
to Aldrich is to remember that ' the Dean' represents ' 
to a great degree the old medieval Bealistic school, ' 
which finds very few supporters now-a-days. Thus 
its doctrines will be found latent under words where 
it would scarcely be suspected unless by one who 
was on the watch; the discovery will solve the 
problem of many a tough passage in the Dean's 
crabbed Latin. 

Along with Aldrich should be read Whately's Ele- 
menlt qf Logic, as a modem, common-sense intro- 
duction to the subject. Whatever opinions may 
be held on the general merits of the Archbiahop'a 
popular treatise, there can be but one on those of 
his chapter on Fallacies, and on the usefidnesa of 
the collection of logical problems which is to b» 

' The Umverdtjr vdgbt rarelj vitiioat an; difficulty procnie inch 
B DMniia] by aj^ntiiLg a, committee ta draw It ap. It ahould, 
Marcetj be left to any one penon, however eminent. Jf three vere 
to be selected, the Nine nunea would probably niggert themselTn to 
merj rendent aa thoM moat proper for the office. Latin wonll 
perhapg be itill preferable to EngliBh, if the mannat ii to be got up 
uid ilmogt learnt, as it ha« been of old, and ai wonld indeed 
be alwaya detnrable. 
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found at tlie end of his book. No time can be 
better employed than in working theee problems 
out, and thoB acquiring what is most practically 
useful in the whole subject (coDsidered as an art), 
namely, skill in dissecting arguments, in detecting 
flaws, in reducing verbiage to strict reasoning. The 
same sort of thing should be done with all argu- 
menta wherever they occur in any part of the Oxford 
course, and the habits thus formed will, it need 
scarcely be said, be found invaluable afterwards. 
The College lectures will supply all that is wanted 
in the early stage of the study, nor sboold the Pro- 
fessor be attended till the above-mentioned books 
have been mastered : for, as was preriously observed. 
Professors do not undertake to supply the place of 
private study, but only to illustrate and fertilize it. 
The student will be still better prepared for lectures 
if he has added to his list Munro's Manual of Logic, 
which has the great merit of presenting all the 
troublesome technicalities of the subject in an in- 
telligible &rm, and abounds in carefully chosen 
illoetrations. It is, however, unfortunately, a scarce 
book. 

Little more can be said about Logic as an art 
without entering into details which do not fall 
within the scope of these hints, but in its other 
aspect, as a science, a few words will be proper. In 
this view the history of Logic, the various schools 
of opinion with regard to it, its philosophical posi- 
tion, its method and connection with other sciences, 
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mttst be diligently studied. Perhaps the nest thing 
to do, therefore, will be to make some acquaintance 
with the ayBtem of Aristotle, the great father of 
Logic, though the Orffanon, his own work, can 
hardly be attempted before Hoderatioos. The logi- ~ 
eal part of Reid's works (edited by Sir "W. Hamilton - 
and supplied with his invaluable notee) will be read 
with advantage for this purpose, and Mansel's Ap- 
pendix to Aldrich should be carefully digested. Sir 
W. Hamilton's masterly Essay, reprinted from the '. 
'Edinburgh B«view' and to be found in his IH»- ' 
eutnona, should also be read ; indeed, every glimpse 
which can be caught of the subject through the 
medium of the writings of that great philosopher 
should be made use of. It is only to be lamented 
that he did not supersede the necessity of reading 
any other logical treatises by writing a complete 
one himself^. This general acceptance of his leader- 
ship need not, indeed, oblige us to adopt without 
reservation a point of detail like his doctrine of the 
' quantification of the predicate.' It would be well 
to read on this point at least, if on no other, Dr. 
Thomson's Outlinet of the Laws of Thought, a book 
which will be found, however, extremely useful to 
study from beginning to end, both for this and the 
Final School 

•* Since the >ppeanmc« of the Fint Edition of tbis irork, Sa W. , 
Haamlton'g Lecfmret on Logic have been puljliahed. Tboogh nob 
capable of fblfiUisg the pnrpofe of a manual, the; are mnch too 
valuable to be omitted from a course of reading for BonouTB, cither 
■t Moderatwiu ot the Final SdtooL 
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Mill'a Logic has been purposely posfponed to the 
foregoing works ; but as it is generally considered a 
necessary book, some notice most be taken of it in 
this place. Wliatever may be thought of its necessity 
in consequence of the want of any other boot to 
cover the space it fills, it can hardly be deemed de- 
sirable that the study of this writer should be made 
the foundation of logical reading. The principal rea- 
son perhaps for the infiuence exercised by the work 
at Oxford, is that, being much more a philosophical 
than a logical treatise, it is put into men's hands at 
a period when th^ have not yet studied any other 
philosophical systems at all. It would be more suit- 
able to read it only for the Final School, and if it thus 
formed only a part of a comprehensive philosophical 
course. Its place would then be easily recognised, its 
parentage traced, its results observed. It is easy to 
see how, in the absence of this extended view, a book 
written with ability and in an agreeable style, and 
contrasting in these respects very favourably with 
the dreariness of the Oxford text-book, will naturally 
attract devoted admirers and give a colour of its own to 
the whole philosophical training of the Final course. 

Something, at any rate, should be done towards 
laying a tolerably sound basis and giving some sort 
of standard by which to form a judgment on a 
book of this sort. That the first volume is suf- 
ficient for the Moderations course makes bnt little 
difierenoe in the estimate, since the second volume, 
which contains most of the qu^tionable matter, is 
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Bin integral portion of the -whole work. It may be 
enough then at this stage of the course to suggest 
that Mill is not unanswered nor onanswerable, and 
to remark that the system of Inductive Logic which 
he ennnciates is applied by him to questions with 
which it has no necessary connection. It is much 
to bo regretted that Oxford herself has not taken 
in hand her own especial subject, and produced a 
system of Inductive Logic which might be recom- 
mended without qualification '. 
■ Mansel's Prolegomena Logica supposes a knoW' 
ledge of elementary Logic, and discusses the prin- 
ciples of the science in its relation to other mental 
Bciences, as well aa some of the numerous philoso- 
phical problems which present themselves directly 
we get beyond the bare technicalities of Logicproper. 
It may well be questioned whether, if Hill is to be 
read before Moderations, Mansel is not quite as much 
entitled to be heard. The one is not really more 
elementary than the other, though it appears so; 
and if the difSculties of the Prolegomena are fairly 
met, the result will certainly be more satis&ctory 
than that obtained by spending the same amount of 
labour over Mill. If it is in advance of the Mode- 
rations course in general, it may be remembered 
that it is so much gain towards the Final one, and, 

■ If Sip John Herachel'B JHtco^u-se on (*« Study of Natural 
PUloiophy hul entered more flill; into tlie detwlg of tlie Iiogio of 
Indnction, it would have gona for to mpplj the plice now occupied 
by Mr. Mill. WheweU'i importuit work on the Pliilowiplif of In- 
duction \a liable to the lame renurk. 
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as previoualy mcottioiied, the time for that course is 
ah-eady short enough for the required work. The 
only other book which shall be mentioned here is 
Earslake's Aids to the Study ofLogie. Though aoarcely 
to be considered as a nocessity of the course, it will 
be found to throw light on a few difficult points and 
it has the merits of soundness and brevity. 

It would be easy to add to the number of books 
here recommended, but the above will probably be 
found sufficient by most men, for in Logic, more even 
than elsewhere, the rule of "a little and well" holds 
good. It id believed, on the other hand, that it will 
not be found too formidable a list by those who lose 
no time after the commaioement of residence, and 
who pursue the study steadily side by side with the 
rest of the work. 

The general remarks of the last chapter on note- 
books for different subjects apply with special force 
to Logic. The subtle distinctions between different 
systems and schook wiU scarcely ever be clearly 
taken in without having been written down in con- 
nection with one another, and made the subjects of 
frequent reference ; while at the same time the lead- 
ing questions which cannot but be treated in every 
one of the books taken up, pretty plainly indicate 
the sort of arrangement which is required. Such 
points as N'ominalism, Conceptualism, and Realism, 
the prime laws of reasoning, the different species of 
cause, the relations of form and matter, and of form 
and law, the categories, predicables, logical and meta- 
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pKyaioal wholes, induction and deduction, the mutual '' 
relations of thought and language, and the relation of , 
Logic to other sciences, may serve as the most obvious 
examples. From these are drawn the standing ques* ' 
tioos which continually reappear in the Examination -' 
Papers under some disguise or other ; and thus it will 
be no ai^iument against the chance of finding them in 
one Paper that they were asked in the last. To be 
at all safe it will be necessary to have them all duly 
marshalled in their proper places, and to have matter 
readily producible on each of them. A judicious 
selection of topics, a carefiil abstract of different opi^ 
nions under each head, and a good synopsis of the 
whole, made in one's own mind, will go a great way 
towards ensuring a set of satisfactory answers in the 
Schools. 

In concluding these remarks upon the course it is 
important to point out how very much success in the 
Final Schools depends on not putting off Moderations 
too long. The limits between which the latter must 
be passed are the seventh and tenth Terms. If put 
off till the last, the preparation for the Final Schools, 
which can scarcely be satisfactorily made in two years, 
nor in that time at all unless a good deal has been 
done while preparing for Moderations, cannot by any 
pofisibility be extended over any longer period, the 
eighteenth Term being the extreme limit within which 
lirtal Honours in any School can he obtained. The 
prevalence of this practice of delaying Moderations 
till the last was, till the year 1859, when the tenth 
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Term was wisely substituted for the twelftli, the great 
cause of the numerous failures which took place in 
the Final School of LUeree Humaniorea, For some 
years not a Class List came out which did not excite 
the surprise of the University at the non-appearance 
of certain names in the First and even Second Class 
which had been already distinguished at school, at 
college, and in Moderations, The iact was that such 
men, from orer-anxiety to secure their place in the 
trial which was immediately before them, and from 
a nervous dread of forfeiting their early reputation, 
shut their eyes to the consequences in the more dis- 
tant Examination. 

These cases are not of course to he confused with 
those where men, from having wasted their first 
year, or some months of it, were simply obliged to 
put off Moderations to the last if they would compete 
for Honours at all. These men could hardly expect 
to succeed in both Schools, and were fortunate if 
they did in one ; but even they would have done 
better if they had made an early push for Modera- 
tions, and thrown the consequences of any mistakes 
rather upon it than the Final School, for in the latter 
they might yet have recovered their proper place. 

If a contrary view to this is asserted, if it is deli- 
berately preferred to be a First-Class-man at Mode- 
rations rather than in the Final School, it may be 
well to consider that question for a few moments. 
It can hardly be denied that there are men whose 
tastes and powers are so strongly opposed to the 
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severer studies of the Final course that success in 
it would be improbable, and who may have qualifi- 
cations for success Lu the earlier one wbicb would 
make it adrisaUe for them to throw all their strength 
into it, even to the length of putting off to the last 
possible Term. There will also be men who, after an 
industrious and distinguished career at school, hare 
utterly deteriorated at Oxford, and who have lost 
their power of Implication too entirely to leave them 
a chance of making anyf^iing out of their University 
work. Such have only their school education to 
trade upon, and this will stand them in stead at the 
Fint Examination alone. These men, however, will 
seldom be foimd in the First Class at Moderations, 
for their early acquirements, which might have done 
much for them if tested wlule fresh, will probably at 
the end of two or three years be too much damaged 
to give them a first-rat« position. 

But excluding these two sections of men, and sup- 
posing the Moderations First attained, can it be re- 
garded aa anything like equally desirable with the 
Final First ? Surely the answer must be in the nega- 
tive. Putting aside the higher sort of arguments, 
such as that the one School is only intended to be 
a sort of halfway-house to the other, and distinction 
in it merely that of the boy-man, whUe in the other 
it is that of the man who has had the training of the 
last, and by far the most valuable part of the Oxford 
course ; or, again, that the staple studies of Oxford, 
Science and History, are scarcely represented in the 
Pint School, and t^t they are subjects which teat 
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the giaap and power of the mind far more than eimple 
scholarship, — the more patent, and, bo to say, vulgar 
view, is not without weight. Which is likely to be 
moet widely known and most referred to afterwards ? 
In the eyes of the educated public the word " Final" 
goes a long way. The Oxford First Olass, very much 
in consequence of the celebrity of many of those who 
haTc gained it, has a certain prestige : the First Class 

' in fhe present Final School of Liters Humamores, 
though not precisely the samie as the old one, is still 

. its rejo'esentative, and towers very far above all the 
other "Firsts" which can now be got at Oxford; 
while the Moderations Fiiist will never be looked 
upon in any point of view very different from that 
in which a high place in a College examination (at 
Trinity or St. John's) is regarded at Cambridge, or 
a successful competition for a College scholarship at 
Oxford. To these points of contrast may be added 
that which has always existed in the system of as- 
signing Classes at the two Examinations. Indeed, it 
was never intended that the present question should 
be debateable at all. Two divisions alone were con- 
templated, in the upper of which were to be in- 
cluded all who did well, and in the lower those who 
were leas satis&ctory. Even since the itmovatioit 
of the Third Class the same sort of latitude has been 
retained; a very much larger number of names being 
almost always found In the Moderations than in the 
Final First. Thus selectness, the very essence of a 
distinction, is on the side of the last SchooL 

It is scarcdy necessary to notice here the com- 
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plaint, wHch was made during the early days of the 
present syatem, of the defective scholarship which 
was admitted to a high place in the Final Schod, 
and which was used as an argument against the 
value of a Class in it. Though scholarship only oc- 
cupies a place amongst other gualificatioos in that 
School, there is quite suEBcient provision for its dis- 
play, as will be seen further on, and, if that provision 
was not sufficiently guarded at first in some oases, 
the same remark cannot be said to apply now. 

It must, then, he repeated that, important as a 
Class in Moderations is in itself, (and nothing here 
said must on any account be understood as depre- 
ciating it,) the other is still more important ; and 
that it is clearly most unwise, for every reason, to 
push off the First Examination beyond the earliest 
Term in which a man can oder himself with any 
chance of success. Every moment of the after-time 
is required to prepare and properly digest the great 
subjects which are to come, and even if some of them 
should be begun before Moderations, yet their regu- 
lar study will seldom or never be thoronghly nnder- 
takeu till that Examination is disposed of. The 
thing to aim at is a First Class in both Examina- 
tions. That forms the real, unexceptionable, Oxford 
" First'." 

■ The vivi «oea part of Modenitiotia bring of much the Mms 

charftcter as that of the Finkl Schoc^ no leparate notice will be 

ceqiuiedi but lome TemwkB applicable to it will be fbond in Cbap. VL 

Tbe Matbematjcal School of Uoderationi ib bIbo referred hi under 

th« lame heading la that of the Blnal Sobool in Chap. VIII. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE FUWr PINAL SCHOOL. — HIOTOET. 

Ths Moderations Class must now be supposed to 
have been taken, and thus the time to have arrived 
when a decision must be come to as to the way of 
dealing with the Final Schools. At present, for the 
sake of convenience, only the first of those Schools, 
or that of lAtertB Sumanioree, will be considered, but 
fbr those who are intending to compete for Honours 
in both, it wlU be necessary to let the preparation 
for both run hand in hand. At the same tim^ 
while the Second School should not be neglected, the 
preparation for it should hold only a subordinate 
place, the principal attention being devoted to that 
which is intended to be the main staple of Oxford 
education, that general mental training in LiteriB 
'■ Svmanioreg which is to fit a man for any future 
special study. There will be certain oases where a 
peculiar unfitness for the one and fitness for the 
other make it desirable to reverse the arrangement, 
but these require no notice in the present chapter. 
It will accordingly be wise to get the First Final 
School over six months before the last Term in which 
Honours in the Second are possible, or in the six- 
teenth Term, thus leaving the last half year clear for 
its special work, though by no means leaving every- 
thing to be done in that short time. The advantage,' 
theUj of passing Moderations in the seventh or eighth 
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Term, where it is at all possible, is obTiona, Tbe 
First Final School should, properly spealdag, Lave 
at least two clear years for itfi preparation besides 
what has been done beforehand; the Second Final 
ScLooI should have six months clear besides the pre- 
■rions work which may have been giren to it along 
with the other. 

Those, on the other hand, who do not intend to 
take the Class-course in a Second School will find it 
their heat policy, where not pressed very much for 
time, to put off their day of trial to the last. Every 
month is of the greatest value towards the end of 
their time, when all the past TTniversity career haa 
prepared the mind for taking in fresh additions 
to its stock at a rate which is beyond all calcula- 
tion when compared with what was possible at the 
commencement of their work. 

On taming to the sketch of the subjects of exami- 
nation in the First Final School given in Chap. I. 
p. 12, it will be seen at once that they may be con- 
veniently arranged under three heads, just as in 
Moderations they arrange themselves under two. 
These branches will be History, Science, and Scholar- 
ship. Under History, the whole subject of ancient 
history is to some extent included, but the periods 
treated of in the books taken up are those more 
especially required. By the term Science is under- 
stood, at Oxford, all mental as distinguished ^m 
natural science, but in our present classification it 
will cover Logic and Philosophy, the latter being 
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divided into three branches, moral, political, and 
general. Under Scholarship will come the compo- 
sition in Greek and Latin prose, and the translation 
on paper and vivd voce of the books taken np. It 
will be convenient to treat of the Final School under 
the three heads above-mentioned, especially as it 
will be always beat for a man to plan and review his 
work with reference to them, remembering that in 
the Examination his performances will certainly be 
regarded under those three aspects. His merits in 
each department will coimt separately towards hie 
Class, and pretty equally. In all three his work 
must be complete and of a high order to ensure a 
high place : rarely indeed, and only in cases of very 
great brilliancy in some two of them, will a man 
who is deficient in the third be placed high. 

The first thing to do, then, will be to examine 
the list of books. The choice will lie among the 
following : — 

Mittory. 
Herodotnt. 
Thucjdides. 

pit Decade. TheZndDe- 
Livy i ode ma; be and U oock- 

(^^BionAllj taken np. 
_ .. (AnaaU I.— VI., 

Xenopbon't SeUemci. 



Seienee. 
Anitotlfi'i Ethici. I 

PolUtBt. i 

Rhetoric. 

PoeHc*. 

— Metaphj/iiet, 

(Piirtsofthe)Ojy(i*?«. 

Plato's Bepublic. 

Other Dialognw, (firar of 

wUch reckon, w a book). 
BatW* Semtciu. 

AtuUogg, 

Bacon'* Sovun Orgaiu>». 

Logic is taken np aa a subject, not read in any . 
particular books offered for examination. I 
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Eight of these Iwoka ia the recognised number. ) 
A First or Second Class is occasioDally^ obtained with 
fewer, bat it is perhaps more usual, and certainly 
more safe, to exceed than fall short of that limit. 
It is also best for a man to distribute his books 
pretty equally between History and Science. As to 
the History, there can hardly be said to exist a choice. 
The works of Herodotus, and Thucydides, the First I 
Decade of Livy, and either the Annalt or Btstariea \ 
of Tacitus, are the books invariably required ; though I 
the last is the one of least importance, and is there- 
fore most usually left out by those who cannot take 
up all four. Xenophon'a Hellenics cannot safely be 
brought into competition with any of tbem, though 
the first two books of it may well be taken in as an 
appendix to Thucydides by way of completing the 
sketch of the Peloponnesian war. In the department 
of Science two of the books are also fixed pretty 
absolutely, — the Ethict and Butler's Sermora. So *, 
far the Examination Papers hare never varied, but 
in cbooeiiig the rest of his books it will always be 
necessaiy for a man to study the run of the late \ 
Papers in order fh form his judgment. For some ' 
years this survey would decidedly direct him to two "" 
others, — the PolUict and Plato's Eepa&lic. The Paper 
on Political Philosophy cannot be satisfactorily dis- 
posed of without them. This arrangement has, how- 
ever, excluded the Ithetoric, a book which was till 
lately an almost necessary part of the Oxford course, 
and as many good judges think that it stiU ought to 

H 
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be 80, it may re-appear in the Papers at any time*. 
It must be imderetood of tbis as of any other books 
which may be preferred to those which the Papers 
more decidedly encourage, that a man is at perfect 
liberty to take them up, and is entitled to a separate 
H examination upon them, but then be must lay his ** 
account with making a poor show in the general 
Papers where his comparative merits with others 
would have been fairly tested. Another book which 
the Papers also inTariably encourage is Bacon's 
1^ Novum Organon: if, therefore, it is not taken up 
as a ninth book, as it frequently is, it must at least 
be carefully studied. The portions taken up will be 
referred to further on. 

The direct encouragement given in the Papers to 
offering Butler's Analogy is more variable ; but the 
value of the book indirectly in leading the mind 
over many of the subjects of- thought on which an 
opinion will be expected, in elucidating the Etkicg, 
5 and in supplying the link between philosophy and 
I religion, is so great, that many of the best men take 
it up, and thote who do not will find it their interest 
to get it up pretty much as xf they did. The logical 
and philosophical works of Aristotle mentioned in 
the list are seldom taken up as books ^cept by liiose 
Irhose particular strength lies in those subjects ; 
but some portions of them, though he may not take 
them up for examination, will have to be studied' by 
every Class-man in order to deal with the Papers. 
* S«e p. 168. 
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Some one of Axistotle's other treatises, as the Meta- 
physics (Book I.), or the De Anima, ia not unfre- 
qoently thrown in as a make-weight, hut the books 
which have been mentioned form a sufficient Uat, 
and Bofih treatises as these cannot be regarded as 
a good substitute for t^em. The same may be said 
of Plato's shorter Dialogues, four of which are 
counted as an equivalent for the RepuMic, but the < 
latter is so decidedly pointed out by univerBal 
opinion as the best, that practically there is no ^ 
choice. 

Having glanced at the work to be done, it will 
make the prospect leas formidable to recall for a 
moment the progress that has been alrefidy made 
in it, or rather that may have been alreUy made, 
before Moderations. The main work of the Logic 
then will have been done by all ; what is to come 
will be in the nature of superstructure. Some will 
have been able to run through the text of the Ethiea 
and attend a course of College lecture upon it. 
Those who adopt the hints given in the last chapter 
will have mastered the text of two, or at least one, 
of their historical books, and formed some acquaint- 
ance with the general history of the period. Thus i 
Philosophy will be the only subject remaining which ; 
will be absolutely new, and even into some portions 
of that study more or less insight will have been 
gained in connection with the Logical course. 

In roughly sketching out a plan of reading, the 
new studies will scarcely be the first to require at- 
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tention. For some time the vork will rather be a 
oontinuation of what has been already beguB. The 
History and Moral Philosophy will go hand in hand. 
Little room will be left for anything else till the 
Ethics, Butler, and the Greek Histories are fairly 
U disposed of. Then, perhaps, the Logic and General 
Fbilosophy E^ould be taken up in connectitm with 
one another, the Koman Histories running along 
with them, while the Political Philosophy may be 
Hie final study. Many of these subjects will, no 
doubt, interpenetrate one another, and every man 
will have more or less a peculiar plan of His own, 
but some such order as the above will not be found 
amiaa. A careful surrey of the ftiture work, a wise 
choice of books and mapping out of time in refe- 
rence to them, will be of infinite value when done 
at the outset, bearing in mind that nothing must be 
put off to the last, but that, on the contrary, some 
two or three months must be left at the end of the 
course for a general review and synopsis of the 
whole. In treating of the course, the three head- 
ings of History, Science, and Scholarship will furnish 
the most convenieut arrangement. And first of 



History. 

There will be this essential difierence between the 

historical courses before and after Moderations. IJi 

the earlier one (which indeed can scarcely be called 

a course at all) history is not supposed to be worked 
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up as a Bpecial subject, bat rather referred to as 
subsidiary to the books taken up ; it has now to be 
begun afresh as a subject. The books will still form 
the main element of the Examination, but the Papers 
will require not only an intimate knowledge of what 
has been said about their contents by the best autho- ^ 
rities, but also an acquaintance with recent modem ) 
discoveries, and with the history of other periods | 
besides those of which the books treat. It will be 
necessary then to begin at the fountain-head, and 
acquire some general knowledge of Ethnology. Of 
course this is a subject on which any amount of 
reading may be expended, but a general outline is 
all that is required or can be expected of the student, 
and that only through the medium of Philology. 
The Moderations Class-man has already obtained 
some insight into this science. The connection 
between Sanscrit and the European languages, the 
link between the two great branches of the Indo- 
European family, is no bnger a modem discovery ; 
but the last very few years have done more to raise 
the whole fabric into something like completeness 
than they hare perhaps for any other study, and the 
general results obtained may be easily mastered. 
These will be found in a compact form in the 
eleventh Essay of Mr. Rawlinson's Serodolua", where 1 
also will be observed numerous references to the 

■ See alio for & mora eiten^ve view Pro&880r Uu MUller'* Lcm- 
gtagti at t\e Seat qf Wair, 
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Scripture account of the early history of the human 
race, an account no longer ignorantly and contemp- 
tuously ignored by true scholars, as it too frequently 
waa till within the last few years. 

It is easy to see how vastly our fieH of vision will 
be enlarged by this survey, and how much more 
intelligible many dark hints of ancient writers will 
thus become. Greek and Itoman society, with which 
the student is more e^)ecially concerned, will appear 
in a new light when viewed, not as a mere isolated 
phenomenon of civilization distinguished from a 
chaos of barbarians spread all around and of whom 
we know nothing, but in a relation to those bar- 
barians of which it had itself no suspicion, or at 
best only the faintest tradition. 

Some acquaintance with Egyptian and Assyrian 
history must succeed to this ethnological outline. 
As it is to the successful decyphering of the monu- 
ments of those two great centres of ancient civil- 
ization that Comparative Philology is more indebted 
than to any other source, so with regard to national 
history, the annals of those empires can now bo 
pieced together with greater accuracy than in the 
case of some modern ones. Herodotus will have to 
be tested by these histories ; and therefore, properly 
speaking, they should precede the study of that 
author ; but as the student will have to go to the 
book above mentioned, Bawlinson's Herodotus, for the 
latest and most correct summary, he should make 
himself master of the first two books of the historiaa' 
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previ6ualy, in order to imderstaiLd the allusioiis mode 
to them. In the same way for the Lydicm, Median, 
uid Persian histories, Herodotus must be studied 
under the guidance of Mr. Rawlinaon. In fact, the 
student will find it sc&rcely necessary to consult any 
other work on the history of those nations which 
preceded the Greeks in the development of their 
power. Sir Gardner "Wilkinson, Sir H. Hawlinson, 
and his brother, give in this work the result of the 
labours of their lives, each ia a department in which 
he has no rival ". It is needless to say that Prideaux 
and the old writers on ancient history will not be 
found of much use since the modem discoveries have 
been niade. 

On two most important points, besides those which ' 
have been mentioned, this edition of Herodotus iery 
calculated to be of the greatest service to the reader. 
Always bearing in mind that it is useless to expect 
men to accomplish everything in so short a time as 
can be set apart for these studies, it is no slight gain 
that they may now be spared the intermiuable con- 
troversy on the merits of their author as a historian. 
It ia not too much to say that no other work has as 

* Ab a li(uid-book for Oxford men, (for wbicb, however, it ia by no 
metiu eiclonTel; at even piimarilj inUnded,) it ii to be regretted 
that this Tidnabie work shoold have bean pnblialied in tbe form (^ 
a tratulation with Nates and Eeaajs. EiceUent aa the translation 
is, and dewrable no doubt for the general pablic, the rennrka of 
p. 70 most apply to it as well aa to other*. The work will K>on, 
however, in all probability, be published with tbe Graelc text in- 
stead of a tnualation. 
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yot given a fair estimate of both sides of the questica), 
for it was scarcely possible before. While the late 
researches hare exposed his defects, they have aim 
proclaimed the folly of those who had exaggerated 
them, and supplied the key to many a difiiciilty 
which had been thought insurmonatabie. Under the 
guidance of such a commentary there is no fear lest 
the student should fail to acquire a profound admi- 
ration for the lather of history, and a respect evea 
for his errors, which will lead him to think it well 
worth while to enquire into their origin. 

The reader will also find running through the 
whole of this work on Herodotus what has been 
spoken of before with regard to the ethnological 
essay. Sacred history is iuTariably put into its 
proper place. Scripture chronology, as far as it is 
clearly given us, is unhesitatingly recognised, and 
where difficulties occur, there is no attempt made 
to distort or explain away, still less to treat the 
( subject with irreverence. The imp9ftance of un- 
derstanding how to connect sacred with profane 
^ history, great as it is in itself, is especially so in 
I reference to the Oxford curriculum where Divinity 
' forms a part of the examination ; while on the lowrat 
ground, merely as a means of assisting us in gain- 
ing a comprehensive view of the whole vast field 
of ancient profane history, the notices we obtain 
of it incidentally in various parts of the Bible are 
invaluable. 

This may be a fitting place to speak of the neces- 
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flity of beginning very early in the historical coarse 
to construct chronological tables for'oneeelf '. It will 
not do to trust implicitly to any pubUshed ones, and 
it IS clear that no history can be worth anjrthing 
without precise ideas on the Bubject. At the same 
time, too minute a list of events is very undesirable. 
Parallel columns of the most important poiata in the 
histories of each of the great nations of antiquity, 
arranged so as to correspond with one another at 
certain intervals, and of no greater length than may 
be included on a sheet of foelacap paper, will be 
found to give the sort of synopsis required. The 
book already mentioned will supply the best mate- 
rials for these dates during the period of which it 
treats, and Orote may be used for the subsequent ~\ 
period. It will also be necessary to make some 
acquaintance (which can easily be done through 
these works) with the method of forming a scheme 
of chronology, to learn what dates are fixed astro- 
nomically or otherwise, or at least within what limits 
they vary, and how the others are calculated back- 
wards or forwards irom them. 

After the general history connected with the first 
two books of Herodotus has been disposed of, there 
will be much lees to distract the attention in study- 
ing the remaining books. The author is now the 

T The Orfbrd CItrtMolopcal TaiU* are tbow Id mint oommoa 
DM, bat they ant' for &om perfbct. Tbe stftudnrd work on the lab. 
ject, it need hardly be uid, u Mr. Fjnea CUatoa'a Fatti ^Ihmti, 
which will be found in the Coll^ libnuiet. 
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principal and often sole aatKority for all tliat fol- 
lowB. Too mooh caro cannot be expended on tlie 
text, which, it may be observed, unlike tbat of Tho- 
cydides and moat other l^ks of the coarse, ifi pecu- 
liarly apt to lead the reader into the error of sap- 
posing it easier than it is. To the cardess navigator 
few seas are more treacherous. Mr. Dawson Tur- 
ner's Notet on Berodotm will be found very useful 
in this point of view, though &r purposes of cri- 
ticism and illustratioa it has now been entirely 
superseded. 

Out of the Tarioua aspects under which this grand 
attempt at univeraal history may be regarded, the 
relatiou of Greeks to not-Greeka is the most ob- 
vious. The forlner are only brought on the stage 
episodically until the grouping of the rest has been 
completed. These episodes mnat be carefully con- 
nect^ together up to the sixth book, when the Gre- 
cian history becomes continuous during the short 
period of the great Persian war, to which turning- 
point in the world's history all the previous books 
are but a magnificent prelude. As a running com- 
mentary upon this Grecian history, the pages of 

> (Jrote or Thirlwall will now be of essential service, 
and will in fact supply all that is wanted for the 
Schools. For a man who has time to do more, 
the advantage of studying the infancy of the Greek 
race in Mr, Gladstone's work, or the development 
of one section of it in Muller's Dorians, or its lite- 

1 'rature under the guidance of the late lamented Col. 
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Mure, is obTions. Ferbapa for tbose who elect Grote 
as their leader, a certain acquaintanoe with these 
books is all the more desirable, in order that they 
may not be misled' by some of his idioeyncraciea, / 
which are now very generally recognised as defects. 
It is as well at least to know that there are other 
views than his on each subjects aa the value of the ' 
primitiTe legends, on the democratic character of * 
many events of which he treats, and, at a later 
period thfot the Berodotean, on the character of I 
, the Sophists*. 

The stady of Tbncydides is a far simpler matter 
than that of Herodotne. With the exception of part 
of the first book, it is an anntial record of a single 
war, for which he is the undisputed authority. The 
English historians will therefore be found for this 
period to give little but expansions of the original ; 
nevertheless they will be useful as commentators on 
the text, and if for nothing else, at least in shew- 
mg the importance which attaches to the interpre- 
tation of the slightest expressions of this incom- 
parable writer. Arnold's edition, though in the \ 
opinion of the best judges very much requiring to ' 
be re-edited by some one who is on a level with the 
advanced scholarship of the day, is still perhaps 
the beat general hand-book. But, as a rule, the 
more faithfully Thuoydides' own spirit is caught by 

* Fwr an eatimate of Oie Sopliiati, mncli more cai>eFhI and tnut- 1 
worthy than Ur. Grote's, tee Sir A. Gcaut'i Essaji on Ariilotle's 
Etiia, 
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the particular mind brought to bear impartially upon 
the text, and the less attention that is paid to the 
colouring which is put upon him by otherB, the bet* 
ter. Two opposite errors are Trt-y commonly made 
in reading the text. Many men concentrate their 
whole attention on those difficult speeches which are 
the crux of scholarship, to the neglect of the narra- 
tive parts ; others work up the latter, »nd neglect to 
master the speeches. Both part« must be equally 
attended to by those who would avert the risk of 
being completely ' floored' in the Examination. It 
is needless to remark of thrae, or indeed of any of 
the authors taken up, that no one book, or portion 
of them, can be omitted more than another. A man 
who does 80 may, and occasionally has, escaped de- 
tection, but no real knowledge can be got of them 
except aa complete wholes. 

There will be this further difference between the 
methods of studying Herodotus and Tbucydides. 
Though in the pages of the first episodes abound, 
and, aa in the case of his Grecian history, are occa- 
sionally connected with one another, yet his range 
of time being so great, he is generally able to dismiss 
his characters at once -without subsequent reference 
to them. But Thucydides, his plan belog that of an 
annual history, is of course obliged to break the 
chain of continuity in his account of countries, ex- 
peditions, and persona, throughout his work. These 
various broken limbs must then be re-united with 
the greatest eare by any one who is to master the 

( 
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book, and tbe process cannot be ,left to unassisted 
memory. As examples of persons whose separate 
history should be picked out, and the references 
(with two or three explanatory words appended to 
each) placed in order in the note-book, KiciaSj { 
Demosthenes, Brasidas, and Alcibiadea will at once 
suggest themselves. As examples of leading points, 
the history of which should he tabulated in ^e 
eame way, the Athenian connectioD with Sicily be- 
fore the great expedition, and the succession of 
leaders of both political parties, may be given; 
and the widely scattered notices of Thrace, Mace- 
donia, ArgoB, Corcyra, and other States whose his- 
tory is not sufBciently important to the issues of 
the war to be given continuously, shew the need of 
their being connected in the same way. There will 
also be certain cases where the same treatment is 
required in Herodotus. Very little additional la- 
bour is required for this purpose if the references 
are marked down in their proper places while the 
reading of the book is going on, and when com- 
pleted they will .be very useful in giving a synop- 
tical view of petty details which would be otherwise 
tedious and unmeaning. There are many other things 
occurring in both authors, which, though not parts 
of continuous history, should also be tabulated in 
their separate places, such as notices of the public 
gamea, of eclipses, genealogies and connections of 
different families, colonies planted by each of the 
colonising states, &c. The assistance afforded by 
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Smith's Dictionaries on these points Till be very 
great. The articles on Magistracies and lustitu^ 
tions may be specially mentioned *. 

All tlds is obnoiu. It may not be quite so mM- 
evident that to understand these histories, as at Ox- 
ford they are expected to be understood, an abstract 
of their conaiitutionat hutory must accompany the 
more general one. In the caae of Athens and Sparta 
it will be of course of most importance, but the other 
Grecian states must not be omitted where it is pos- 
sible to £nd any guidance. A great deal of this may 
be gathered for oneself from the orig^ale, and the 
rest will be supplied by a careful study of the Eag- 
lish historical guides *>. Besides the light which will I 
be thus thrown on the vast mass of facts which hare , 
to be digested, and on the reading of Aristotle's 
Politics, the study of Grecian constitutional history I 
will be very serviceable in connection with the study , 
of Homan, and both together with that of medieval ! 
and modem times. 

The constant recurrence of the ancient phases 
of political life in European societies, the startliog 
image of the present which we find reflected in the 
past, is a subject of common remark ; it can only 

■ A few of the articIeB on Bomnn ooDstitational and legal mb- 
jects miut be excepted tcoai this geneisl ctnntnendatlon. Ite; require 
re-anuigement, or perhitpa even re-writing, for Aiture editions. 

>> See esp«dally the valmible Essaji in vol. iiL of BawlinBon'E 
Serodotuij kud, foi the wliole subject in k wider point of Tier, 
Hennum'i Politieal Atitit[miiai of Qrttct. 
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bo understood by those who have read hiBtot7 with 
an attention syetematically directed to this point., 
This it is which forms one wftiti element in what is 
rightly called the philosophical study of history, — 
the attempt to obtain general ° views, to analyse the 
spirit which lies beneath facts, to connect together 
widely separated periods, and to discover the grateral 
laws under which the Supreme Oovemor of man- 
kind, without for a momeDt resigning His special 
Providence, has yet allowed His creatures to carry 
on fheir aocial existence. But, on the other hand, 
it mnst not be supposed that any amount of this 
generalising process can make np for ignorance of 
faflts. Properly speaking, of course one cannot 
generalise without them ; but it is a not uncommon 
and &tal habit to act as if one could ; to be satis- 
fied with the most slender and slovenly knowledge 
of details, while indulging in grand language, often 
obtained second-hand, about results. It is needless 
to say that this sort of pseudo-philosophy finds very 
little favour with Oxford Examiners. 

A philosophical study of ancient history will also 
include an enquiry into the rehgions of different 
nations, which we should be able not only to describe 
independently, with the changes they respectively 

• For aome Tnlaable remarka on the abtord eitremei into which 
the Forilivist School has been led in this directjon, we Sir James 
Slephen'a Leeturet o» the Eitloty ofFrawx, vol. i Lect. 7, and 
B Zechtrw on the Study of Eittory, delivered at Oxford by Hi. ' 
Ooldtiin Smith, R^ni Proteuoi of Hodon Kitoi;. 
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underveDt, but to connect with one another where 
possible, and to contrast. How far the authors we 
follow were influenced by the faith and the philo* 
eophy of their day will be a natural branch of these 
enquiries. The commerce, again, of the ancients, 
their military organisation, the condition of different 
classes of society, the existence of modem institutions 
tmder other names, must all be studied^. In fact, 
a careful examination of the Greek History Papers of 
the last few years will ^ew that nothing less is ex- 
pected of Class-men than a pretty thorough acquaint- 
ance with the whole life, social, political, and religious, 
of the Greeks especially, but in a measure also of the 
other great nations of antiquity. ' 

The importance attached to ancient geography is 
also evident enough on the slightest inspection of 
the Papers. In order to master that without whidi 
no history is at all intelligible, it will seldcon be 
found sufficient merely to examine an Atlas* and 
keep it open by one's side. One must acquire the 
habit of making maps for oneself, however rough 
such efforts may be, and thiB not only as tending to 
impress the details on one's mind for daily use, but 
in order not to be at a loss when a map is required 

, ' Foi some fhrUier remRcb on tliu robject see Chapter T., nodBr 
Gi6 heoding ■ Political PbiloBophy.' 

* Spniner'B Aneutd SUlorical Atlas guppliee a, vsst mam of inftr- 
maUoD, and ia nlmost iodiapensable in the Class-man's coarae. Foi 
Greeee nothing; too eicel the maps in Grote's Eittoiy of Grveet, 
iThich are taken from HiiUer's Sorianf. The Hurow School AtlM 
Is abont tile best of the snutller English ones. 
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at Examination. There are few Papers in which 
some map or other is not required, and {ew suspect 
the real difficulty of producing one without previous 
practice. Nor will acquaintance with mete outlines 
be enough. The physical conformation of countries, 
the chains of mountains, the position of the water- 
shed, the navigslnlity of rivers, the climate, and 
even the geological characteristics, have the most 
important bearing on history. Under this head wiU 
also come those numerous little plans of places and 
battles which are scattered through the pages of 
such a book as Groto's, and which it will genCTally 
be necessary to have copied previously, if they are 
to be satisfactorily reproduced, Nothing serves to 
fix the text so firmly in the mind as the perception 
of its interpretation by means of a plan, and of the 
changes which would be made in such plan by any 
of the different renderings of the text. Flans, for 
instance, of AmphipoUs, Sphaoteria, Syracuse, of the 
battles of Platiea and Mantinea, &c., copied into the 
note-book, and thus in a position to be constantly 
glanced at, will be found of the greatest use. 

A good deal of what has been said will equally 
apply to the study of Itxnnan history, which it will 
be found in genial better to take up separately from, 
and after, the Oreek. Like that, though not a new 
study, it will now require to be treated aa a special 
subject ; and some acquaintance with the ethnology 
of the Italian groups must precede Boman his- 
tory, as a wider enquiry was necessary in the case of 
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the eld^ people. Unlike that people, however, the 
Romang posaeesed no contemporary histtaian for 
the most intereeting portion of their career, and 
lavy is a poor rabetitate for Herodotus and Thncy- 
didea ; yet whatever view the student is di^>osed to 
take of Boman history daring the period of which 
the First Decade {the one usually tc^n ap by Glass- 
men) treats, whether with Niebuhr, AmoM, and 
Liddell, (to mention only the modem writers best 
known in Sn^and,) to believe that there is a suffi- 
ci^it basis of histcwioal tntth to justify some sort of 
reootutructioii ; or, with Sit <J. 0. Lewis, to consider 
it all too nnccatain to m^e suoh labour profitable, 
he has no choice as to making himself master of 
the text. The eaiiy parts even, which have least 
claim to historical value, being more ^berated than 
the Test, are the most likely to supply the passages 
1^ which a knowledge of the text will be tested. 

The former of the two views which have been 
mentioned is the one which prevails, and is perhaps 
likely to prevail, at Oxford, and a critical guide 
must thwefore be taken for the period. On the 
principle of not nsing more books than necessary, 
it will probably be found heet to go to the fountain- 
' head at once, and read Niebubr's Lectures on the 
., Hittory of Rome, which are more condensed than 
his Biatory, and equally suggestive. That incom- 
parable historical genius left little for others to do 
in this department, and since the posthumous publi- 
cation of the Lectures, Arnold, with all his merits, 
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has been eomparatiTely little read, at least for the 
First Decade, tlioagh the eleventh diapter of the 
first volume on the Mqui and Volsci should still he 
re&rred to, as well as the firat t^apter of the third 
Tcdume upcm Ital^. Liddell's shorter History (as 
waa said in speahiag of the ModeratiraiB course) 
vill be foond oseM for a correct syaoptical view 
of the wh(Je Eoibject. 

Whichever of the above guides we £:^ow, or, 
indeed, whatever theory on credibility, we shall be 
equally led to see the truth of one fact which is of 
greet importance in studying early Homan history, 
viz. the superiority in historical value «f the consti- 
tutional part over all the rest It will therefore 
hold even a higher place comparatively than in the 
case of Greece, nod will naturally form the skeleton 
on which all the rest must depend. After the ^- 
pulsion of the kings, the series of laws by which 
each change was marked, mna through nearly the 
whole period; they must be tabulated with their 
dates and committed to memory. The principal 
facts Leading to or arising out of them will be easily 
recalled when systematically viewed in this relation. 
Of the confused mass of wars between Rome and 
her neighbours recorded by Livy, and many of them 
evidently not histoiical, it will be necessary, never- 
theless, to get some connected idea, and that can 
only he done by noting the principal ones in parallel 
columns ; different families of foes should adjoin one 
another in their ethnologic^ connection. The whole 
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Deoade may be conTeniently split up for assistiDg 
the memoiy into three parts, distinguished bb much 
by the character of the constitution under each as 
by the degree of historical Talue attaching to their 
respective histories. These are the Regal period, 
that of the commonwealth before the Gallic war, 
and the after period. The same sort of scattered 
notices on different subjects will also have to be 
collected from different parts of the book, aa in 
Grecian history, and many of them compared with 
the corresponding ones in that history. Points of 
comparison between the two will indeed be sug- 
gested to the careful student at every page. These 
will lead to the investigation of such subjects as the 
following : the causes of the earlier development of 
one portion of the same race than the otlier ; the 
influence which the civiKzation of one exerted in 
the formation of that of the other, and the^ channels 
through which it was introduced ; the characteristic^ 
of each which remained distinctly contrasted, end 
how far they became so by the circumstances under 
which each grew to maturity; the comparison of 
their respective machineries of government, espe- 
cially their deliberative assemblies, and of their 
management of conquered states and external policy 
generally ; the effect of the acquisition of empire 
upon their political life ; the comparative condition 
of the two people at different marked epochs, (which 
Livy in its military aspect has considered for us in 
one instance) ; their respective attainments in arts 
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and sciences, tlie I^aciea they have each left to 
m a nki nd. Their religious and social contrasts and 
sympathies must also, as said above, be noted, and 
modem history, especiallj that of our own times, 
freely used in illustration and interpretation of the 
whole. 

For Englishmen it woold be difficult to say which 
people teach the most important lessons. If we owe 
to the one the science of Politics illustrated by a vast 
variety of examples, if our principal debt is due to 
the Greeks for our intellectual education, our phOo- 
Bophy, our history, our oratory and our art, and if 
we have perpetually, whatever progress is made in 
modem times, to ascend to that source for the most 
perfect models in each of these departments, to the 
Bomans we owe all those practical lessons of ad- 
ministration which are required for social and poli- 
tical life. In the present day, few countries can he 
said to be in a position to make a better use of both 
teachers than our own. The intellectual element is, 
doubtless, making itself more and more felt in the 
midst of the practical, but we shall search the records 
of the gifted Greeks in vain for any parallel to our 
national history like that supplied by Home in the 
slow and gradual development of ber political con- 
stitution, step by step along with the elevation of 
her people in the social scale, and still more in the 
growth of her undying jurisprudence, which, based 
like our own on custom rather than statutes, com- 
manded popular req)ect and influenced national cha< 
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racter to a degree wliieli lias ncrrer been vitneeaed 
elsewhere. 

The gap between the periods of liry's firtt De- 
cade and l^tus' Annab or Hiatoriet h&Ting been 
£IIed up, as well ss it may, by the study <^ gome 
of the writers already mentioned, Tacitus, ^ka his 
model TbncydideB, will become the almost sole aa- 
thority for his own times. Like Thuf^idei^ bis 
own views and eTen slightest remarks are of far 
more importance than anything which is said about 
them by othen, but the period of which he treats 
I should also be studied in Mermle's BomoK Empire. 
The chapters which connect the EepuUic with the 
Empire, and the sketch of the city of Rone at the 
end of vol. iT., wilt also be foond of Vahie. Some 
acquaintance with the topography of the city is ^- 
pected ; to this, and to the geography of the subject 
generally, the remarks <m that of Greece and the 
early world wiH apply ; while to what was said on 
chronology nothing need be added ezo^ that it is 
better to date back from the year of our Lord than 
forward from the building of .Borne, ell snch dates 
being really fabulous ab initio, whatever uncertainty 
may attach to them besides. Of course the date it.c. 
must be always retained in the mmnory, for the pur- 
pose of turning snch dates as may be given in that 
way into the corresponding date B.C. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

FIBSr nSAL eCHOOL. — BCtKSCB. — BCHOLAKSHIP. 

Foa tte study of Moral Fhiloeophy tlie UniTeraity 1 
may be conndeved to have laid down tlie following 
general rules. Aristotle's Elhicf aad Butler's 8er-~l 
mon» are to be tlie main follars of the course, while 
the history of the suhjeot and- the several theories { 
which are held upon it may be gathered from any 
quarter at the option of tbe stud^it. Plato's ^- 
pubtic, though not a direct treatise on Morals, and 
entering stiil more lai^ly into the ^teculatiTe and 
political branches of the philosi^hical course than 
the ethical, has become of late years so thoroaghly 
recognised as a text-book, that it may be placed , 
(though not q;aite in tbe same rank) along with the J 
two books first mentioned in speaking of the esta- 
blished foundation of the study> It is not necessary 
here to discnsa the propriety of this selection. It 
may be enough to say that though the Ethieg is the 
work of a heathen |dulosopher, and tb^^ore in.ca- 
pable of being a modem guide, and though Butler 
is an author who has not perhaps sufficiently worked 
oat bis ideas to meet aU the requirements of the 
present day, yet it would be extremely difficult to 
find any other books so weU adapted, for texts. The 
one gives the highest philosophical result at which 
the mind of the ancients arrived (m this subject ; 
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the other has had the principal share in estahlishing 
our received system of modern ethics, and (especially 
vhen we take his Analogy along with his Sermons) 
has connected philo^j^hy with religion in so mas- 
terly a way, that the, lapse of nearly a century and 
a half has not superseded his works. Even if any 
modem work were available which combined the 
merits of the two authors, it would still be probably 
the wisest course to require a knowledge of Aris- 
totle's system, not only on account of ite intrinsic 
merits, but for the proper understanding of the posi- 
tion of the human mind on moral questions before 
and after the ChristiBn Kerelation, and of the testi- 
mony afforded to the truth of that Revelation by 

1 the writings of the anciente. 

Of all the books taken up at Oxford the EtMet 

\ is the one which must receive the most unremitting 
attention and be studied during the longest time. 
\ In no other is such an accurate acquaintance with 
every word and thought expected; a familiarity, 
in fact, with the mind of the author which is quite 
beyond the reach of cramming. This is why some 
think that it should he read through, if possible, and 

'\ the difScultiee of the text in some sort surmounted 

,'in the College lecture-room, before Moderations. 
That, however, will seldom be possible, but it is cer- 
tain that no time must be lost afterwards; for it 
will require to be read several times over before any 
such familiarity can be attained, and the different 
parts of the work so carried in the head as to be 
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compared vith one anotker without difficnlly. There 
ie no patent method of amTing at thia result. Snt 
in addition to tbie indispensable amount of private 
atody, no book will more imperatively require the 1 
assistance of the whole machinery of TJniveraity -^ 
teaching. From the College lecture-room must be 
gathered some of that traditional knowledge of the ' 
book which its long domiciliation at Oxford has 
stored up ; the Professors of Moral Philosophy will 
be sure to give new light and interest to its study ; 
i^iile, alter all this, it wiU often be found desirable 
to go through a course on the whole subject with 
a private Tutor. The want of a written commentary v 
on the Ethiea which should supply any deficiencies 
in this oral teaching, has been long and painfully 
felt. Nothing at all commensurate with the subject > 
has appeared till quite of late, but Sir Alexander i 
Grant's edition (not yet complete) seems likely to I 
establiBh iteelf in the University. His Easayt have 
be^i very generally received with satis&ction, and ' 
if his account of the modem systems had only been 
equal to that given of the ancient, (which perhaps 
it is hardly feir to expect in such a work,) it would 
have gone far to become a sufBcient introduction 
to Moral Philosophy. Notwithstanding the value 
of this commentary, the importance of the Ethics 
seems to require a somewhat tidier notice of its 
stady in these pages than has been thought neces- 
sary in treating of other books. It will be well to 
spEok of it under the three general aspects which 
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win bare to be borne in mind in ai^ mode of deal- 
ing via it TheM will be,— 

1. The itndy of the Etkux in and try ttaelf. 

2. The EiMc» in connection vith Rato, evpedaHj 
the Reymblic. 

3. The Ethics in oonnection with ChriBtiaoity snd 
Bailer's woib. 

The two later Bectiims being ecmiewbat too mnch 
in detail for the body of the work, are {Jaced as 
Appendix I. 

And here as to the general treatment of the text 

The Ethica not having come down to ns in the 
complete form of a treatise finished up by the en- 
thoPs own hand, and some parts admitting of doul^ 
as to their authenticity, it has not been uncommon 
to recommend its stndy to be commenced on some 
artificial plan of connecting the different parts, in- 
stead of reading straight through the whole. The 
object has been to a^nd a clearer insight into the 
general idea of the work. It is, however, more than 
doubtful whether anything is gained by this method : 
it may be useful enough at a later stage, but the 
first object is to become familiar with the treatise as 
it stands, book by boob, chapter by chapter ; after 
which the reader can form his own theories. 

Another point to which attention cannot be too 
eoon drawn is the way of rendering certain hey- 
words used in different parts of the worh. A bare 
and superficial translation of these, the use of the 
game English ^nonym for them in all places, will 
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be as sure a mark of poor and ioBiiScieiit preparalioB 
as an examiner can find. This is one of the trapa 
into vhicb one who is in the habit of depeoding on 
printed traoslationfi most commonly foils. The fact 
it, that it requires a certain amount cf careful 
thought and research to gain poaaeasion of the com- 
plicated idea which many of these words represent, 
and the whole of which they da not profess to re- 
present in every case. The words vpoal^eau, h4p- 
yeia, ivvofju-s, attrBrivis, Spe^t9, ^pivtfaia, voiit, ""^vjf^ 
yvmfVTi, hnar^ftii, may eerre as specimens, whidi 
might be greatly multiplied. The pregnant mean- 
ing of these exjHVsaions must be discovered, not 
only by the study of their etymology and from the 
Ijexioon, bat by connecting the different places 
where they occur in the work, and, as is rendered 
unfortunately necessary in too many cases, by de- 
taching oneself as much as possible from some 
familiarly received interpretation. 

Considerable help nay be got for this and indeed 
for all purposes t^ the use of an edition with refer-] 
encee. Such a one has been published by the Hev.' 
J. E. T. Rogers, and should be procured interleaved.; 
Not that these will be of much use till the text has 
become tolerably familiar, nor is the verifying of 
the whole of them by any means recommended even 
then, for this would involve an amount of labour 
which will scarcely be found worth while ; but the 
old saying, that Aristotle can only be expounded by 
himself, haa much truth in it. Some of the refer- 
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enoGs to hu other vorlu, giren at the foot of the 
\ V^ ^ ^^ Bame edition, vill also be extremely 
usefiil, at least those to the PeUticM, Bhetorie, aad 
' Organan. 

The time-hoBQured practice of learning the defi- 
nitioiia of the Et/da by heart is perhaps scarcely 
80 strictly enforced at the present day, when a more 
scientific treatment of the whole subject has come 
into fashion, as of old. It is not, however, safe to 
neglect it, and it will be found of more yalue towards 
an enlightened knowledge of the subject than might 
be at first supposed. The frequent reading and close 
attention bestowed by the Class-nutn on the text will 
to some extent render mechanical drudgery of this 
kind unnecessary, but it will not do to trust to any 
irregular method of acquiring the definitions. 

The remarks formerly made on the subject of 
analysis need not be repeated here. IJi this case, if 
anywhere, they will apply. After the text has been 
once fairly mastered, the process of abstracting and 
analysing must be commenced, and when completed, 
will render it comparatively easy to obtain that 
synoptical view of the whole work in which alone 
a real knowledge of it consists. Not till this has been 
gained will those diseossions on the relations of the 
several parts, and of the authorship of disputed books 
and passages, which enter so much into the present 
mode of handling the Et/acs, be really intelligible. 
One modem change may be mentioned with regard 
to the practical requirements of the Schools. None 
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of the chapters are now allowed to be omitted on 
the ground of alleged sporioasaesa. The last four of 
Book Tu., wliich used, rightly or wrongly, to enjoy 
that convenient privilege even at the hands of pro* 
fessed translators, are now rigidly exacted, and being 
about the hardest of any in the work, are perhapa 
more frequently than others made the test of study 
and scholarship. Tfae points of parallelism and con* 
trast which these chapters present, when taken in 
connection with those on the same subject in Book 
X., uid vith the slighter notice of that subject in 
Book III., and elsevhere, are instances more direct) 
but of the same kind with many others that occur, of 
the necessity of drawing up arguments side by side 
in different places. It will be g^ierally found impos- 
sible to form an independent opinion eitheir on their 
merits or on the internal evidence of authenticity 
which they afford without some such process, and it 
will be found a real saving of labour in the end. 
Thus, again, whatever difference of character we may 
perceive between the £ilh, sixth, and seventh Books 
on the one hand, and the rest of the work on the 
other, (which Sir A. Graut summarily settles by re- 
ferring the former to Eudemus,) it will be necessary 
to set down in opposite columns the numerous points 
of resemblance between the treatment of Justice in 
Book V. and Friendship in Book vui. Book ix. will 
also find its place in this parallelism, as supply- 
ing the same sort of discussion on questions arising 
out of the main subject which the later chapters of 
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Bodi V. snpply for tbe earlier ones. Book ix. will 
require to be compared with Boc^ ri. and x. in its 
treatm^it of vovt. Books i. and x., again, most 
obrioualy 1m »ad ia close eonnectioii with one an- 
other, and the first five chapters of Book iii. wiU 
naturally connect themselTes in an especial manner 
vith Book II. 

The above, though the slightest poaaihle sketch, 
may eerre to point out some of th« metliods by 
whi(^ faniiliaiity with the Etkica may be aoqoired. 
They are the first steps towards a philosophical 
knowledge of it; for the want of which a merely 
accurate and verbal acquaintance, however perfect, 
will not atone'. K'or will it be well to despise 
those minor helps commonly supplied by Tutors 
towards obtaining a complete view of particular 
parts, those quaat genealogical trees by which the 
&mily relataonsbip of different virtues and vices, 
and of points bearing upon them, are traced. The 
development of ^pof^o-t; in Book vi. will be a 
iamiliar illustration, as also the coanection of Books 
in., v., and vii. on the subject of voluntary and 
involuntary actions; and that of the intellectual 

' A valmable ■anitanoe towardi nEutering tlie diffiealtiea of Um 
BUact •eenia Ukrl; to be given bj tbe Parafkrate now ia procCM of 
pubUcatian. It b aadvrekKKl to be by B hand mora competent for 
the task than an; other perhaps in Oxford ; jet from it« very nature 
it iDoit be open to same of the pievknu remarks OD tntnslaUona. 
There is still the danger that a man maj be led to suppose he knowa 
what he really do«a not. 
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yirtaes with their appropriate part of the eotil oq 
the one hand, and with the two species of happiness 
and matter on the other. It is scarcely necessary 
to observe that all the hints scattered through t»- 
rious parts of the work on the political and social 
life of the Grecian world should be groaped toge- 
ther in the note-book, and that especial reference 
most be made in every part, as it is read, to any 
oUier book of Aristotle's which is to be taken up for 
Examination. Indeed, it is very much in conse- 
quence of the introductory character of ttie Ethics in 
relation to the Poiitica that the latter has found its 
w^ 80 much more generally into the Schools. The 
Ethics is not complete without it. It concludes with 
\eyufi,ev oSv op^dfLevoi. 

For the [dace which Aristotle holds among the 
ancients as a moral philosopher, the sketch of the 
history of the science prior to his time, given in 
Sir A. Grant's Ettays, will be found perhaps sufficient 
to start with. Except for the omission of all mention 
of a primitive tradition, when tracing the rise and 
progress of Grecian thought, it might be recom- 
mended without any qualification. The broader 
study of the subject in other books and in connec- 
tion with general philosophy had better not be 
undertaken at first, and is scarcely likely to be 
aseful till some familiarity with Aristotle and Plato 
has been attained. While making the first steps 
towards an acquaintance with the Ethics, it will be 
well to collect together into one place all tiie notices 1 
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of prenous philosophera which it coatuns. These 
are not ntimerouB except in the case of Plato and 
Socrates. To the teaching of the Isst-mentioned 
philosophers many sUusions 'will probably at first 
paSB unperceived, and only be brought to light by 
subsequent reading ; yet at no period of the coarse 
must the Ethica be regarded as a detached work 
apart from the times in which it appeared, still less 
as the one only embodiment of ancient moral teach- 
ing. The study of Qrecian and general ancient 
history, which ought to be proceeding along with 
that of the Ethict, will be of the greatest importance 
towards understanding the latter. The picture of 
ancient life and manners, the point to which thought 
and civilization had attained, must have emerged to 
us out of the hazy region of generalities ; we must 
have acquired something like a clear perception of 
the Ch:eece of the Onomic and Sophistic periods, of 
Socrates, of Plato, and of Aristotle, before we can 
duly comprehend the bearings of the system we are 
called on to investigate. 

As some remarks upou Plato and Bishop Butler 
will be found in Appendix I., nothing further will 
be said about them here in their capacity of moral 
philosophers, except to observe that their study mnst 
either run parallel with that of the Ethics, or, at 
least, immediately succeed it. The lectures of any 
Professor who may be going through the Republic 
^ (and one or other of them will generally hare it in 
1 hand) should be regularly attended, and it will be 
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well, if possible, even to hear it discnssed by an- 
other in some eubBeqnent Term. This great work 
wiU haye to be got up vith only less care than the 
Mthics, but, from its agreeable style and wholly dif- 
ferent plan, wiU be found to fix itself in the memory 
with far less labour on the part of the reader. It will 
be seen at once that it must be read with reference 
to all the three branches of philosophy treated in 7 
the Schools; but bearing this in mind, it will be de- 
sirable in the first reading to concentrate the atten- 
tion principally on its bearing upon moral questions, . 
with a view to the understanding of the Ethics, and 
the respective positions of the two authors. 

The edition by Stallbaum is .that generally recom- 
mended. The preface, at any rate, should be read, . 
whether that edition is selected or not. Schleier- 
macher's IiUroduction to the Dialogues of Plato, ' 
which is translated into English, will also be found 
' usefoL But, 6A has been so often said, no explana- 
tion by other hands will ever make up for the want 
of minute and reiterated study of the text, which wiU 
fully yield up its treaBores only to those who pursue 
that course. Admirable as the translation by Davies \ 
and Yaughan is allowed to be, and though such a 
translation is perhaps more admissible in this case 
than in any other, inasmuch as there are a few 
phrases and passages which do really require some 
such help, it is still suggested that advantage in the 
end will be gained by using it only very sparingly. 
It may be useful to any who are about to procure 
K 
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tbis translation, to remind them that the Intro- 
duction, which has been so favourably received, no 
longer appears in the new edition. It is a real loss. 
An edition like Grant's Ethics, or Arnold's 7R«- 
cydidesy with copious notes and translations of the 
difficult phrases at the foot of each page, is still 
a desideratum for UniTorsities. 

Butler also still awaits a good editor for Univer- 
sity work. It would be a great assistance to any- 
student of the Analogy, at any rate, if a competent 
hand would follow up in notes the hints which are 
often obscurely given, and point out the connection 
between some of the arguments and those philo- 
sophical questions which were more discussed in. the 
last century than the present. How little these dif- 
ficulties really affect the educational value of these 
masterpieces has been already hinted, and will be 
found more fully noticed in Appendix L 

From that Appendix also it will be easily gathered 
that all the main questions of Moral Philosophy 
will have come under review during the study of the 
Ethics, the Sepublic, and Butler. A thorough ac- 
quaintance with these three main books of the course, 
and with the points raised in them, will enable a 
noan to cover a majority of the questions generally 
set in the Moral PhQosopby paper. All further read- 
ing will hold quite an inferior position to thia. 
But along with and after such study, every one will 
find it desirable to do all that his time permits to- 
wards" completing the subject. With this view, some 
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' history of Moral Philosophy must be studied in the 
first place. 5fotlimg which will quite answer the 
purpose can be pointed out, but Sir James Mackin- ~1 
tosh's Ethical Philosophy is the nearest approach J 
to it, especially with Whewell's Preface. I>ugald , 
Stewart's Outlines of Moral Philosophy may also be -^ 
recommended for a general summary, and as con- 
taining within a small compass the best statement 
of the results arrived at by the Scottish school in 
its elaboration of Butler's scheme. For this purpose 
it will be preferable to the larger works of the same 
aathor, from which, however, if time admits of their 
study, much may be gained. Whewell's Lectures on 1 
Systematic Morality will also be found useful. 

Of scarcely inferior value to the historical sketch 
or outline recommended above, will be the perusal 
of the works of some of the great writers themselves 
whose systems have obtained celebrity. Time will 
certainly not allow, without injustice to the other 
branches of the course, of an extended acquaintance 
with these works, but a selection of one or two may 
be made. The place of such men as Locke (in his 
indirect influence on moral questions) and Paley in 
the history of the science once comprehended, evep 
a slight acquaintance with their masterpieces will 
fix their views more firmly in the memory than 
any amount of reading about them in other books. 
However triumphantly systems may have been ex- 
ploded, it can never be unimportant to understand 
what exercised so powerful an effect at a particular 
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time, and the beaatifiil transparenoy of the Btyle of 
&e8e authors — a merit which had no small bearing 

' on that effect — will render the task easy eaoogh. 

SpecnlatiTe and moral philosoj^y have in all ages 
so entir^y inter-penetrated one another that it will 

' be fomid quite impossible, and indeed undesirable, to 

' maintain any strict separation betweep them while 
pnrsuing the Oxford course. It wiU be advisable 
to take Moral Philosophy first, both o? account of 
the great prominence given to the Ethits, and also 

' because it is veil to form the earhest possible ac- 
quaintance with questions which a&ot the whole 
moral life of each individual student, hut the rela- 
tive place of the successive leaders in this particular 
branch of philosophy will not be clearly understood 
till the whole subject has been studied. The review 
of the earher work when the later has been finished 
calinot fei! to make large additions to our previous 
knowl^ge of it. 

Gehqul Speculative Philobopht. 

A few remarks will be necessary on this part of 

the course before recommending any books. As a 

special subject apart from its connection with par- 

f ticular works. Speculative Philosophy is a compa- 

^ ratively new one in modem times at Oxford. "No 

■ separate Paper was given upon it under the oM 

system, and its treatment has scarcely as yet had 

time to assume the systematic form which a second 

decade of years will probably bring with it. If it 
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were intended by the University that this study 
should be thoroughly and completely pursued, the 
whole two years of the preparation for the Final 
School would indeed be quite insufficient, even if it 
were left in sole posaesaion of the field. The battle- 
ground aa it has been of thoughtful men ever since 
men began to think and to transmit their thoughts, 
with a mass of existing literature upon it which 
well-nigh demands a lifetime to master, those who 
expect to turn Undergraduates into finished philo- 
sophers must indeed be dissatisfied with the place 
it holds in the present course. For there are other 
and vast subjects demanding equal attention with 
this during the short two years; there is but one 
Examination Paper out of ten devoted to it ; and 
though a particular acquaintance with it will teE 
not only on the one special Paper, but also indi- 
rectly on some of the others, it will not redeem any 
glaring neglect of the rest. Tet the mutual action 
of the studies of the present mixed course upon one 
another is probably a far more valuable thing than 
their separation into different schools, and a mere 
introduction to philosophy is perhaps more suitable 
to the Undergraduate time of life than a more am- 
bitious scheme. In short, the present system points 
rather to an intelligent acquaintance with the his- 
tory of philosophy ttian anything else ; the subject 
can be cwried farther after the Degree has been 
taken. But as one of the chief reasons why phi- 
losophy should hold a place in an educational course 
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at all ia that it teaches a man to think, to enquire, 
to question himself, to ascertain the limits of his 
own faculties, such acquaintance must be real and 
intelligentj not a mere cramming of names and 
schools. 

Such is indeed the very spirit of philosophy, bat 
in order to cultivate it, does it follow that one who 
has been hitherto bred up in Christian principles is 
now for the first time to consider himself a heathen ? 
Is he to hold it his duty to start fair without con- 
victions of any kind ? This will scarcely be main- 
tained. Better to keep fast hold of the ignorance 
which is bliss, than commit the folly of thus being 
wise. And, indeed, if the questions of philosophy 
could be evaded in after life, if there were not in 
every mind the germs of all the difficulties which, 
beset the subject, well might it be desired — pas- 
sionately desired — that it should not be brought 
forward at all. But it cannot be evaded: high 
education does but quicken these germs. Some 
direction must therefore be given to that which 
will otherwise be pursued without a guide. The 
Oxford course should supply a sufficient basis, an 
adeqaat« introduction. 

Neither faith nor reason need fear the fullest 
Kght which can be brought to bear on every sub-. 
ject of thought; the real danger is, lest the eye 
which is as yet unaccustomed to distinguish true 
from false lights should be dazzled by the glare 
of some iffnis fatuu», and the mistake be only dis- 
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Cdvered too late. Much will depend, then, on the- 
hands into which the student falls in commencing 
these studies, still more on the spirit with which he 
himself enters upon them. This is a strong reason 
for taking the Moral Philosophy course first in order. 
He that has been brought into close contact with 
profound minds will be less likely to be infiuenoed 
by shallow ones ; he tiiat has leamt to read himself, 
to reason upon his own constitution, and to watch 
the bearing of such reasoning upon his own acts, 
will be less likely to be deceived by plausible argu- 
ments, — arguments which tend full surely to rob 
him of his birthright as a man and his hopes as 
a Christian. 

What books, then, are available, and on what 
plans do they proceed ? 

The firat given point will be that there is an , 
ancient and a modem philosophy to be studied, one I 
of which is the complement of the other, and neither 
of which can be understood separately. One is also ^ 
the reproduction of the other in nearly all ite phases. 
To trace this connection will be one of the main 
objects of the course. The Alexandrian and the 
Medieval schools may he taken in, one into each of 
these two great divisions respectively, or perhaps 
better still, be considered as a third separate one, 
and as a link of connection between the others. 

The next point wiU be to form a notion in some , 
general way of the different schools of modem phi- 
losophy under which those writers to whom we shall 
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have to go for a history of philosophy may be classed. 
For much as the history of any nation, period, or 
event, depends on the bias of the historian, it is ten- 
fold more the case where the history is that of opi- 
nion. If ve put ourselves under the guidance of 
any writer on this subject, we must know whether 
he really holds himself apart from all the schools 
which he reviews, or whether he professes to belong 
to any one of them, and if the latter, what the ten- 
dency and result of that school really is. 

It is unfortunate that no book can be recom- 
mended as fulfilling the conditions here indicated, 
that is to say, which embraces the whole history of 
philosophy in any readable form, while at the same 
time it keeps itself clear of any objectionable bias. 
The Biographical History of Philoaopky, by Mr. G, 
E. Lewes, has great merits in the way of style a.'aA, 
perspicacity, (though frequently offensive in point' 
of good taste,) and it deals with the whole subject 
as fiilly as can be expected from a popular treatise, 
but it is avowedly written in illustration of the so-' 
^caUed Positive Philosophy, and therefore cannot be 
accepted as an impartial guide. It is the acknow- 
ledged exponent of a dangerous school, often ex- 
ploded, yet ever creeping forward into notice ; one 
of the great lines of thought indeed which men have 
traversed at all periods, and. therefore to be studied 
in its proper place, but its tendencies are too noto- 
riously bad to permit of any book on such principles 
being enthroned in the place of a teacher. 
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Failing any really satisfactory vork, (which it 
may he hoped vill not long remain a want,} the best 
Jilan will be to choose a history of ancient philosophy 
by one hand, and of modem by another. The Lee- ' 
lures on the History 0/ Ancient Philosophy, delivered 
at Dublin UniTersity by the Rev. W. Archer But- 
ler, and edited, vnth admirable notes, by Professor _, 
Thompson of Cambridge, will perhaps be found the 
beet book for that part of tha subject. It ends 
abruptly in consequence of the too early death of 
the gifted author, and from the same cause has had 
to be prepared for the press by another hand, but 
the acknowledged excellence of the notes goes iar 
to supply every deficiency. In conception, style, 
tone, and tendency, the Lectures are all that can 
be desired. 

Mora's Sistorieal end Critical View of the SpecK- 1 
lative Philosophy of Europe in the Nineteenth Century ' 
will be, on the whole, perhaps the best book for the 
modem part. If somewhat wanting in condensation 
and precision, it is sufficiently able and impartial; 
and though scarcely to be foUowed on all points, it 
holds itself decidedly aloof from the most unphilo- 
fiophical extrewes, and &ithfully points out their 
inevitable reaulta. It viH not follow that this au- 
thor's classification of schools must needs be adopted 
1^ the student, but it will serve at least for a basis. 
Not will it be necessary to pay the same amount of 
attention to all parts of the work : e.g. the lengthy 
discussion of the transcendental schools of Germany 
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may be BBminanly dealt with in such a course as 
that here supposed. 

The above works have been recoomiended in pre- 
ference to those of M. Renouvier, who having written 
on both periods, and his work on ancient phih>sophy 
being not uncommonly used at Oxford, might be 
considered their rivaL But, in the first place, his 
works have not been translated into English, which 
uafits them for general use ; next, his Modem Philo- 
sophy has not attained much reputation ; and, lastly, 
there are defects in his more celebrated work which 
are to be lamented. As an example of these, we 
may take the dogmatic statements adverse to the 
belief in the unity of the human race, statements 
professedly grounded on the evidence of philology, 
but which the progress of that very science, since 
M. Renouvier wrote {in 1844), has fdready gone far 
to refute. 

• Bitter and Teonemann can scarcely be placed in 
competition with the authors above mentioned. The 
first is too diffuse, and already somewhat obsolete ; 
the manual of the last is only useful as a book of 
reference. 

A method of gaining an acquaiqjsnce with the 
history of ancient philosophy, more laborious indeed, 
but likely to be more effective than any other, is to 
read characteristic extracts from the works of each 
of the great leaders of the ancient schools, such as 
those given by Ritter and Preller with Latin notes 
of explanation. Whether adopted in preference to 
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any other metliod or not, it will at least be well to 
possess the Tolume, and to use it as the principal 
book of reference. 

In dealing with the Greek philosophers previous 
to Aristotle, immenae assistance will be gained from 
a study of the history of their contributions to the 
general stock as given by Aristotle himself in the ' 
first book of the Mttapbysics. It has already been 
remarked, p. 99, that this part of the Meiapkysica 
may be taken up for examination by those who have 
time for anything more than the regular eight books. 
Nothing however will ' pay' better than a thorough 
study of it, even if not taken up, for it is the store- 
house which contains in a small compass that from 
which all the modem historians have drawn their 
principal si^plies. It will be found beet to trans- 
late this short history for oneself; for its extremely 
condensed style, like that of Aristotle's other philo- 
sophical works, makes it almost impossible to grasp 
1)y mere reading the full idea and sequence of the 
matter without long exercise in that particular field 
of study, and this can hardly be supposed at the 
stage of advancement of which we are now speaking. 

Harris's works, which are not so much known now. 
as formerly, but which have never been really su- 
perseded, will be found of great service towards a 
thorough comprehension both of the form and spirit 
of ancient, and especially Aristotelian, philosophy. 
In particular, his short and interesting Dialogues ' 
on Art and on Sappinest, and the earlier chapters 
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of hifl Philosophical Arrtmgejnents, may be specified. 
They will serve to piece together what the student 
has hitherto studied separately, and in a Uvdy style 
rarely to be found united with so much learning 
and research. 

Any further informatics as to the place of Plato 
and Ariatotle in ancient metaphysical philosophy (as 
distinguished from ethics and logic) will probably 
best be gleaned by reading portions of their other 
works. A slight acquaintance with the other books 
of the Metaphysics and with the De Anima will be 
better than none ; and Plato's other Dialoguet wiU 
throw great light on the Republic. It will, how- 
CTer, be obserred that that treatise is, in the course 
under consideration, alone treated aa necessary, in- 
asmuch as all the leading points of its author's phi- 
losophy may, with proper assistance, be readily ga- 
thered from it. Translations of all the Dialoguea 
^ are now aTailable. Of these immortal productions 
perhaps the most eminently useful will be the PAi- 
; lebm, Phadmg, Phado, Meno, and J^tnueu*; but they 
\ should all be read in their English form, at least; 
and if not before the conclusion of the course, as 
soon as possible after it. Is it too much to say of 
them that they exhibit, on the whole, if elegance of 
style and perfect art of composition are taken into 
account, the very highest result to which the human 
mind has yet attained * P 

' A Tery Interesting and saggestiTO criUciim oftha wlioIePlatooie 
ptiilosophy, though noder tbe disadTUihigeoiu fbrm of Brtieles m- 
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Editions of the Dialogvet, with introductions and 
critical notes for the nse of students, are in pro- 
greaa! TEey are undertaken by different authors at 
Oxford. The first, that of the FhUebut, is by Mr. ' 
Poete, Fellow of Oriel, and irom this epeoimen « j 
Tery faToursble opinion may he formed of their '• 
probable usefulness. 

The intermediate period between the ancient and 
modem has been as yet scarcely, if at all, required 

-at Examinations, yet how insufficient i« any course 
which excludes it ! If hot a transition period, it is 
at any rate the matrix of all modem mental science ; 
if wanting in originality, can much more be said for 
succeeding ageeP Some general acquaintance witii 
Schdlastic Philosophy atleaat should be acquired by 

. every student. This may be gained from M. Cousin's 
PhiiosopMe Modeme, vol. ii. leot. ix., or from Mil- 
man's Latin Chrittiatdty, vol. iii. book ym. c. 5, and 
toI. vi. book liv. c. 3. 

The history of philosophy having been studied as 
well as it may with the inLperfect asaistanoe alone at 
present available, and some knowledge having been 
gained of the great works, of antiquity, it will next 

, be necessary to consult some of the great modem 
leaders of thought. Of these it will he evident that 

. a selection of a few will alone be generally possible. 

. The history of philosophy has often been said with 

■ tinted from Beriews, will be fband in on IntroJuetioH to tit. 
Dialogvet of Flato, by Dr. Sawell, fbrinerlf Professot of Moral 
FbilMC^by Kt Oxford. 
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truth to te itself, in some aort, philoaophy ; and in 
r Tatehing the appearance and re-appearance of dif- 
^ ferent systanB, their bearing on the religion, the 
morals, and the physical science, of their age, mnch 
has been done towards laying the foundations of 
a philosophical creed. During this process it will 
have become apparent that the tendency of diSerent 
schools has been, both in ancient and modem times, 
to develope some particular truth to such an extreme 
degree as to overshadow and exclude all others; 
and that precisely as this tendency has been shewn, 
80 the great landmarks of faith and morals have 
been obscured and lost. This remark, which is ap- 
plicable to both periods of philosophy, is of course 
most readily traceable in the modem. It is no 
Bmall evidence of the value of onr British Univer- 
sities, that of late years, resuming their ancient 
office as national guides and teachers, they should 
have supplied the means of successfully resisting 
these erroneous systems. The works which have 
been sent forth by the great founders of the Scotti^ 
V school, and from Oxford, from Cambridge, and from 
Dublin, by men capable.of taking in the whole field 
of view, will be the safest for those to study who 
have not time t« study all. They will have by this 
means less to unlearn, and will have been tanght 
how to expose fallacies which have obtained an un- 
deserved consideration, — a consideration which may 
be accounted for partly by their popular form and 
consequent circulation among those whose educa- 
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tion has not fitted tliem for ezBiiiinmg such sub< 
jeets, and partly by the aseurance with which the 
posseBsioil of a true philosophical spirit has been 
'arrogated for themselves, and themselves alone, by 
the respective writers. 

"What £«id and Dugald Stewart constmcted agaiast J 
one class' of errors, Sir W. Hamilton (a Scoto-Ox- 1 / 
onian), Whewell, and Mansel have fortified againsf / 
others; the contributions of Archer Butler have^ 
been already noticed. Not that the works of all 
these and minor writers of the same school will be 
found accordant in all respects, for some have been 
avowedly written to supply deficiencies in those of 
their predecessors, and it is by no means impossible 
that points in their general system may yet be im- 
proved; bat the features of comprehengiveness and 
breadth may be discovered in all. Kor do the^ 
contain anything which, as men and as Christians, 
we are forced to repudiate. Of course it is easy 
to accuse the University writers of sacrificing 
the simple search after truth to preconceived the- 
ories, the best answer to which is — let their po- 
sitions be fairly met and refuted. That yet re- 
mains to be done ''. 

. ^ In ipeaking of Hr. Hutwl'a podtlon w general!; iiiianul>ble, , 
and especially by the holders of a sound pUloat^by, it may be ob- 1 
' jected tbat the publication of Mb Bamptoit Leetaret bas diuloaed 
. differeBcss of importanM b«tireeii Um and tboie who m^ht be mp- 
poted to be lui pbilosophkal allies. It may be observed, 1. That 
tbew differencea bare already been mnch lemored by ^KOHion ; 
2, Tbat the flawa observed by soch critici are mme trifles compared 
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Iteid's vozka, edited by Sir "W. Hamilton, liave 
been mentioned in Chap. III. as useful for giving an 
intelligible view of the Aiistotelian logic. His In- 
ffuirj/ will be perhaps the treatise best fitted for sup- 
plying a knowledge of that famous "common-sense" 
jihilosophy which Jias achieved such victories and 
.borne such fruits. Much of what he wrote has, 
indeed, been superseded by a more accurate analysis, 
yet few books contain more of the true philosophical 
spirit. But the great merit of the book, as now 
published with Sir W. Hamilton's notes and ap- 
pendices, is that the reader obtains at once an ac- 
quaintance with the vigorous youth of the school, 
and with the most finished results at which it has 
.arrived. Condensed, difficult, and somewhat repul- 
sive as the notes of the great modem philosopher 
who has edited these works will neceesarily appear 
to the unpractised reader, it is probable that nothing 
will so reward him for his labour as the attempt 
to master them. His essays, reprinted in the Dis- 
eusaiont, will be found also of very great use, though 
touching comparatively only a few points of phi- 
,losophy; and they are of course, from the form 
iu which they originally appeared, far more easy 
of comprehension than the above-mentioned notes. 
"Within the last year, also, a fresh assistance has 
been afforded towards an acquaintance with Sir W. 
Hamilton's philosophy by the publication of hia 
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Zectwei on Meiaphyncs, edited by Messrs. Maosel | 
and Yeitch. These are generally admitted to be of 
tlie higliest value, and those may be especially named 
which treat of the cognitive faculties '. 

For men vho are paying more than ordinary 
attention to these stadies> and are not pressed for 
time, Dugald Stewart's Philoaopktf of the Soman f 
Mind, and Whevell's series of philosophical works,' 
may be safely recommended; bat on the principle 
of knowing a few books well rather, than many 
slightly, it will be perhaps best, with a view to the 
due proportions of this part of the cborsei to confine 
the attention to Mr. Mansel's works. They have ' 
been published sufficiently long to have exercised a \ 1 
considerable influence at O^ord, and references to 
them will often be found in the "Examination Papers. 
This remark will apply principally to ike Prole- ^ ' 
gomena Logica, en acquaintance with which was to 
some extent presumed before Moderations; but it 
is increasingly applicable to Mr. Mansel's treatise 
on Metaphysics prepared for the last edition of the ' 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and just published in a 
separate form. In the former of these works many 
of the great questions of philosophy are discussed 
during the process of ascertaining the place of Logic 
in relation to other sciences, and from it some notion 
of the present stat« of the controversy between its 1 
author, Dr. WhewoU, and Mr. Mill, may bo gathered. ■ 
In the latter the whole psychological and ontological 
' Sir W. HHoUton'* Lacinrtt o» Login beve been noUced »t p. 85. , 
L 
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domiuii, iadnded miSex the geneial term Metai^j' 
/ Bics, is mapped oat mth, admirable clearness, whSo 
I ihe -varioafl Bystems of ancient and modem philor 
aophy are concisely reviewed, Tims, though rather 
', an historical criticism pf philos(^y than a regular 
[ history, it will sapply no bad substitute for suohj 
and will at any ' rate form an excellent supplement 
to any that may have been read. It will be very 
desirable that both these works should be abstracted 
and an^ysed,' a proc^ which, from their careful ex*^ 
ecution, they will well bear, and whidb, it , may be 
added, from their scientific phraseology, they will be 
in general found to require. Tbey are not intended 
to be readable without thought and pains, perhaps 
not one of their least n^rits as a part of the Oxford 
course. Whether the time has not come when, be? 
sides the technical, a more popular form of these 
works, is demanded, in order that the advantage with 
the general puhlio may not be ^together on the side 
of antagonistic systems, is a question which vaiay 
are now asking. 

Some notion of the present condition of philor 
sophy having now been added to its history, a very 
good account may be rendered {Bacon, treated in 
the next section, having also been studied) of'the 
questions in the Philosophy paper. Where any fur- 
ther study ie possible, let it be that of some of the 
original works rather than the, ephemer^ ti^tiees. 
^ &£ the day. 

Except the Novum Organon, no philosophical work 
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£as proceeded froia an English peii' of greater im. 
portance than Locke's Essay on the Human Under- 
atdndit^. How far it is from being anything but 
indirectly responsibly for the systems of Scepti- i 
cism. Sensationalism, Materialism, and Positivisni, | 
which h&ve claimed descent fiom it, will be notf 
clearly understood by those who have followed the 
course supposed ; but however' largely it contains 
what is true for all time, the insufficiency of Locke's 
system, and the encouragement he has given to 
dangerous deductions, wiU also by this time have 
become apparent. A criticism of some of the salient 
points of the Essay will have been observed in Man- 
sel's Metaphysics, and attention is abo emphatically 
drawn to the criticism by, M. Victor Cousin in hia 
Philosophie Modeme, vol. iii. 

The revolution effected in modem philosophy by 
Kant's writings would seem to point out his Cri- 
tique of Pare Reason as a book which those who can 
should examine next to Locke, though for general 
students in this course it will be quite sufficient to 
deal with it through the medium of such a writer as ~^ 
Morell. It is translated in Sohn's series, and will 
be found well illustrated in a lecture published by 
Mr. Manseh In this lecture will be found a useM 
criticism of that defect of Eant's philosophy which 
opened out the way for the errors of modern Gterman . 
transcendentalism. Some insight into its position 
on this head will he very desirable, though indeed 
the wildness of German speculation has found in its 
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pnrely phfloBopMcal aspect little favour in England. 
Yet it« indirect effects have been -widely exMbited 
bete in the spirit of rationaliBm and bold criticism 
of BevelatioQ, not unnaturally jfpnngmg out of it in 
the country of its birtb, but existing on this side of 
tbe water, divorced from that connection, in an ano- 
malous condition. Still more inexplicably, tbis spirit 
coDtioues to exist in our country, wbile it has con- 
fessedly had its day and been overthrown on its na- 
tive soil. 

One more original work may be spoken of here in 
connection with German philosophy, to wbicb it owes 
mnob, but thanks tp tbe genuine English soil into 
wbicb that teaching was transplanted, from wMob it 
bas suffered but little. Coleridge's Aids to RefieC' 
tiott, though not based on a scientific system capable 
of being followed in all its parts by those who have 
watched tbe progress of mental science since he 
wrote, will be found full of noble thoughts and pro- 
found truths. It has already done a great work, and 
its influence has not yet ceased. Tbe Biographia 
IMeraria and FHend of the same author will also 
well repay perusal, but it must be remembered that 
all such reading is here put on a very different level 
from that of tbe earlier mentioned works. To study 
properly even the few leading authors who have 
been noticed, will demand a greater share of time 
than any But the most forward men can give. 
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The ' Btady of Lord Bacon's Novum Organon holds I 
in the Olasa-couree a sort of midway position between ' 
Iiogic and Philoeophy. Questions &om this work- 
(which was tnentioaed in p. 98, ae quasi-necessary 
in the list of boolm for examination] will be generally ; 
found in both Papers ; in the fcrmer, upon the one 
point in his system which has a direct logical aspect,^ 
hifl assertion of the claims of the inductive method ; J 
in the latter, in connection with its indirect influence ] 
on the suoceeding schools of modem philosophy. His 
works are chiefly valuable to the modem student^ for 
the profound remarks they contain on all Eubjects, 
and for the historical importance of the impulse they 
gave to the progress of natural science ; but, strictly 
speaking, his name takes no place in the course 
of philosophy which has just been indicated. He 
founded no school of philosophy proper, and to this 
day his opinions 'on some fundamental points are 
matter of dispute. Yet as the study of Locke was ' 
recommended as throwing light on the history of 
moral philosophy, so that of Bacon will be useful 
with reference to the history of speculation. 

The Novum Organxm, or rather Book i., with the . 
first few aphorisms from Book ii., (for this is all 
that is generally taken in,) had best be read over 
first in Mr. Kitcbin's translation, in order to obtain 
a general idea of the work, and then the Latin 
original worked up piece by piece in the edition by 
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the same hand witli a)I the note* «nd sppenrlices. 
A translation Trill find a legitimate place in the 
oase 6f on English author dressing his thoughts tn 
Latin-; bat it will be notioed, on reference to the 
papers, that the Latin is generally set in the ques- 
tions for ijbe purpose of testing the recognition of 
the context, and must therefore be very carefully 
got up. His proper place in relation to the micient 
Logic will be best learnt from Sir W. Hamilton's. 
Diacmsiont and Manael's Aldrich. Thomaon's Oat- 
Une» of the Laws of Thought, under the head of ' Ap- 
plied Logic,' will give a good practical commentary 
on the application of his method. But &om the 
nature of the case. Bacon will require a good deal 
I of general illustration. Hallam's Literature of Mo- 
dem Europe, Part iii. oh. 3, will he read with ad- 
vantage for this purpose, as also Macaulay's cele- 
brated Eisay. The profoundest view, however, of 
the subject will be gained from Ellis's general Pre- 
fiice and the Preface to the ifomaa Orffanon in Lord 
Bacon's Works, edited by Ellis and Spedding. These 
will be found to supersede the clear but popular in- 
troduction to the study of the Novum Organan (at- 
tributed to Lord Brougham) in the series published 
by the Useful Knowledge Society. 

Loaic, 
The lo^cal studies of the Final Coarse wiU find 
their proper place rather after than before the phi« 
losophical, but, better still, side by side with them. 
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Thefonndaticoi laid at'Moderationa will ItaTe'beea. 
sufficient flubstruoture- for Philosophy, while thej 
higfher pbrtionfi of the suhject can only be sticc^- 
fully handled in close oonnoption with' that study, 
A review of the papBis set within the last few years: 
will, however, shew that ^though in the Final Sohoor 
Logic is expected' to be dealt with in refet<eace to its 
scientific aspect, its history and its philosophy, far 
aune than at Moderations,' yet that it will go hard> 
with any one who has overlooked or forg6tten tit& 
iiL(»e elementary and technical j^t. The know-: 
ledge of Aldrich, 'Whatdy, Hamilton, Mdnsel, £c.y 
which has been previonsly spoken of, pp. 82, 83, 
must at least be as fresh and producible as it was' 
supposed to be at the Firat Examination. The knotty 
and tangled webs of reasoning, bo often given in the 
Logic paper, will be found impossible to disentangle 
unless the habit of dealing with problems (such as 
those at the end of Whately) has been kept up. 
The mysteries of the syllogisDi must at least be no 
more obscure' than when first studied, or some very 
umple questions will have to be left unanswered. 
' But a much higher flight most now be attempted 
as veU. To ihe study of Xx>gi«, as presented in 
the eBtablished modem books, must be added an 
. acquaintance with the original construction of the 
whole scienoe in the works of Aristotle. Some por" 
tions of the Organon will have to be read, if not in 
the Greek, at least as translated in Bbhn's series. 
The lectures of the Professor of Logic will be surd 
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to point out the most useful chapters and to give 
some direction to this reading. 

Again, to the knowledge already poseeeeed of what 
may be called the philosophy of Logic, and its place 
among other mental sciences, a knowledge which at 
Moderations cannot he very profound, one who has 
now passed through a philosophical course will have 
no difficulty in making some valuahle addition. For 
the ground covered by Aristotle on such points there 
has nothing yet been published so available for the 

i Oxford course aa Trendelenburg's Escerpta. This is 
anything hut an amusing little book ; it is hard and 
rugged enough, but has the compensation of brevity. 
In a very concise form it presents a really intelligiblQ 
view of the Aristotelian philosophy, especially in re* 
lation to Logic, and will well repay a little labour — 
labour which, it must he confessed, will have to be 
bestowed nearly as much on the Latin explanations 
as the Greek text. The best general commentary 

] on the whole Organon is the Latin one accompany^ 
ing the text in the edition by Waitz. (Leipsic.) 
For the modem portion, Mansel's Proleffomena 

j IiOgica vrill have already Imd by far the best foun- 
dation. Numerous questions will be found in the 

( Logic Paper, which are directly answerable from its 

'^ pages. Mill's Logic will also be extremely useful at 

I this stage, and its philosophical merits and defects 

. will be now clearly appreciated. The higher parts 

of Thomson's Outlines will become intelligible, and 

Chretien's £asay on Logical Method will serve for a 
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couclnding review of the whole suhject If pitched 
in a key which supposes a somewhat iatenser fami- 
liarity with its matter than most students of this 
course are likely to have attained, the last-named' 
book will at least aSbrd a pattern of finished com- 
position, of eloquence, and high religious tone, which 
cannot be too closely studied. If no other part is 
read, the second and third chapters ought on no 
account to be omitted. 

Political Philosopht. 
The Paper given in this subject may be answered / 
in the| main out of the Politics and Republic. The ' 
latter book, from which the speculative and the 
moral philosophy of Plato will have been hitherto 
chiefly gathered, must now be regarded in its poli- 
tical aspect, and compared with the Polities in every ' 
detaiL As the Politics is, according to the scheme 
of its author, a necessary sequel to the Ethics, so its 
intimate connection with the S^mblic will be shewn, 
amongst other things, by its containing a professed ' 
criticism of that work. The political doctrines of 
the two philosophers are snsceptible of, (md are 
expected to receive, precisely the same sort of close 
comparison as was noticed in the case of moral phi- 
losophy. The difference between the two in both 
the moral and speculative branches of the subject 
will now be traceable in its effect on their respective 
works on politics. Both works alike exhibiting the 
profound sagacity of the men, and the vast experience 
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acquired in the restless politicEil life of the Greet 
atizen, a marked contnut will yet be observed be-' 
tween the measured movement of the one and the! 
wilder flights — sometimes higher, sometimes lower, 
— of the other. Yet the resemblancea will perhaps 
strike the mind more firequently than the differ- 
mcM, utd on many main points it will, be easy to 
draw up their opinions aide by aide. This must be 
done ayatematically before Examination. 

There will also be fomid required in the papers 
a certain amount of familiarity with modem history 
and politics.- With these the teaching and praetjce 
) of antiquity will have to be compared. Much of the 
general preparation of this part of the subject will 
^lave been going on while pursuing the historical 
course previously discussed, and it has been already 
remarked in discussing it that ancient and modem 
history must be brought to bear upon each other ae 
far as a man's acquaintance with the latter permits. 
The time at disposal will not, however, admit of 
much systematic work of the modem kind indicated. 
If it did, a knowledge of English constitutional his- 
tory from the pages of Hallam, of the principles of 
political economy from those of Adam Smith, and 
of scientific politics in general from such a book as 
Sir G. C. Lewis's treatise on Methods of Observation 
and Measoni^ in Politics, would be extremely usefuL 
But the proper time for such study — and it is much 
better that it should be so — will be either in the 
Modem History School or after the Degree is taken. 
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For Ae present course mea in .general will have to 
tnist to their previous general .education, to what 
they have gleaned from, nenrspapers, debates', and 
converaation ; to what, in iact, they have acquired of 
th»t which is. the common property of the British 
citizen. All such knowledge — and the more accus 
rate and scieptifie it is the better — ^may be brought 
to bear. For just as in philosophy it is difficult' to | 
find anything really new amongst the modems, so in . 
politics we ^all find most of the questions of the 
day, and many of t^e. great eyenta of modem times., 

k It ma; not be oat of place, in coDnectioa with this mbject, to 
point attention to the greet nsefalDesg c^ DebaUag SooistiCB. 'Viewed 
irith reftrence to the Schools, the activity of mind and familiarity 
with |)OliticaI mattecs which are thus enconraged are a podtive gun,' 
jRwided that judgmeat is used in not Bacrificing too much time or 
att«ntian to tbe tiling. It is a pit; to throw away thq chance of get* 
ting a good Class for a leas tangible advantage ; bat it ia worth a 
little trouble to acquire the art of public speaMng, and it is scarcely 
e»er learnt eicept from early practice. The institutiouB of the conn- 
try are daily becoming more and more such ae to change the tadtDm 
habits of Engli^men, and those who are to fill the higher walks of 
life may yet find themselvea as dependent on the powers of speech as 
were the citizens of ancient AUiens. In Oifbrd there are peculiar 
(knlities for acquiring Hub art. Most Colleges have private aonetiee 
of tbeir own which are excellent traiaing.schaal8 for the Oxford 
Union,oneof the beet instjtutiousof the sort in England, ASoinety 
which afibrds an audience nnmbering from one to three or four hnn- 
dred, critical and yet generons, faithAiny observing the traditions 
of Parliament, and many of the speakers indeed jiractiung for that 
Tery arena, offeit advantages which are rarely to be foond elsewhere. 
That so many of onr greatest otalorg and preachers (for such practice 
is of no sUght value for the pulpit) have been fbrmed within the 
Union, and have eonffeaaed their obhgations to it, is the Iwst josti- 
flcation of theee remarks. 
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shadowed forth in antiquity. Human nature re- 

maine tmchanged] and the results of its operations 

ih political matters, as given ua by profound ob- 

1 servers like Thucydides and Aristotle, bear a won- 

\ derful family resemblance to all that is going on 

' under our own observation. 

Thus, run the eye down a few of the Papers set on 
political philosophy, and observe the great variety of 
\ modem topics and institutions of which the ancient 
i. treatises are required to supply illustration. Here 
are some of them at random :— The connection of 
1 morals and politics, the origin of society, a public 
^ conscience, educational theories, the influence of 
I philosophy on jurisprudence, the advantages of con- 
r stitutional government, the theory of revolutions, 
> banking, funded debt, state lands, direct and indi- 
■ rect taxation, commercial treaties, free trade, slavery, 
slave ai^d free labour, the ideal of a statesman, the 
[ moral influence of the Fine Arts, the relation of 
) society to the individual, that of citizenship to pro- 
perty, usury laws and interest, a financial theory, 
currency, exchange, capital, theories of colonization, 
; diplomacy, public opinion, importance of a middle 
class, connection of wealth and public morality, the 
limits of representative government, the various ends 
of government proposed by different writers, stand- 
ing armies, provision for the poor, the ballot, causes 
of decline of national character, international law. 

Or take the rapidest glance at the Folitica and 
observe there the allusions to the evils of com- 
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mamsm, to the Haltliusian doctrine, to the law of 
entail, balaace of power, suitabUneas of various 
fonns of gorernment to the st^e of progress of 
the people, the relations of the military and civil 
power, mob-rule, hereditary monarchy and ite proper 
limitations, the various forms of tyranny, the arte, 
by which its odiousness may be concealedj educa- 
tion as the real pledge of stability ; to the reasons 
why in a free state an agricultural population admits 
of the best government, why office should be elec- 
tive, yet if possible in the hands of gentlemen, why 
no portion of society should be suffered to become 
too degraded ; to the fact of national jealousy about 
its own liberty often co-ezisting with a flagrant 
violation of that of other States, to the evils of 
a too great development of either the military or 
ishoplceeping class, to the advantage of strong na- 
tional defences in deterring an enemy from in- 
vasion, to the desirableness of intercourse between 
different classes of society and people of different 
ages, to the dependence of the State's health on the 
moral excellence of individuals, to the proper place \ 
of music in the formation of character, to the true 
notion of employing leisure. 

It is clear, even from so scanty a collection of -the 
topics touched on in the Politics, that general read- 
ing and intelligence will have much play in this 
Paper ; but, after all, (as said at first,) the careful 
handling of the two great text-books is what will 
really stamp tiie character of the answers. The 
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'PoUtict tiad best be r^d in Mr. Eatoii^s ediiibti; 
whicb will supply the necessary assistance for tiie 
comprehension of the difficult passages. It will also 
give many hints aa to modern parallels and vieve. 

The Bhetobic. 
' Some reasons hare been already given for pre- 
ferring in the Final School the PoliHct of Aristotle 
"to tbe BJietonc. They may be expanded thus. The 
former book is more strictly designed by its author 
to be connected with the Ethict ; it is far more im- 
' portant in connection with the historical course, and 
it leads the reader through a class of Subjects which 
are far Wore directly applicable to the needs of a 
modem Englishman. These arguments seem, on 
the wholej to overbalance those drawn from the 
superior completeness of the Ehetoric as a treatise, 
from the vast amount of insight given by it into 
human charactor, and its usefulness in cultivating 
the arts of pubKc speaking and writing. Its excel- 
lences in these respects are admitted by all, and if 
not pure PoKtice, it may at least be said to cover 
a most important section of that field. It is never 
therefore likely to be wholly lost sight of in an 
Oxford course, and will probably be from time to 
time encouraged by questions in the foamination 
•Papers. So strongly has its loss been felt by those 
who are acquainted with its usefulness when it 
formed a necessary part of the course, that it has 
been proposed, rather than exclude it oltogeth^, to 
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bnng it Tonrard for Moderations. It mil,' lurar> 
ever, be found still more difficult to introdoAe it in 
tliat place, but there seems no reaaoa vhy a certain 
Imowledge of it should not be required in the Final 
School, even though it ia not taken up as a book; 
Familiarity with the treatise will thus be (^Isa 
eeeared, and some will be found able to take it up 
in addition to the PoUiict. 

'- The Logic of Probable Matter will, for instance; 
be studied better here than elsewhere, a branch 
of liOgic perhaps more practically useful than any 
other; and questknu on this part. of the Ehetorie 
might appear in the Logic paper ; a knowledge of 
Aristotle's treatment of the Passions might be re- 
qnired in the Mcu^l Philosophy paper as wdl as 
that of Butler; and the distinctions between the 
modes of address pronounced suitable to audiences 
exercising different political Amotions might be 
made a poirtion of the examination in political phi't 
losophy. 

To those who take the book up instead of the 
Politics, a great niunber of points bearing on the 
MMca, and not a few on the historical course, will 
present themselves. The popular view of morals 
will be found here as distinguished irom the scien- 
tific view given in the Ethics. The definitions will 
have to be learnt as in that book, and compared 
wi£h :the corresponding ones there'. But for "a ape- 
eimen of {he manner in which books are to ^ 
compared with the E&acs, the appendix may be 
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fionsulted. "Foi the proper treatment of the harct 
paesageB there will be nothing better than reference 
to the Oxford translation in Latin. 

Along with the English translation in Bohn's 
series there are some good notes and a reiy valu- : 
able abstract of the whole treatise by the celebrated 
Hobbea; also a carefully executed set of questions . 
on the entire .book, which if a man finds he can 
answer, he need fear — as iar as the mere book-work 
and the proper understanding of it is concerned^ 
nothing which could possibly appear in the Exa- 
mination Papers. But perhaps one of the best aids 
to a masterly comprehension of the scheme of the 
Rhetoric is to be found in the Conspectus published 
in a separate sheet by the Rev. J. E. T. Eogerg, 
It is true that it is quite within any man's power 
to construct such a plan of the book for himself, 
but the perfect connection of the various parts is 
not discoverable without much labour, and. such 
assistance is a very distinct thing from mere ' cram- 
ming' apparatus. The books dready mentioned in 
the remarks on Logic will supply ample information 
on the logical part of the treatise, wiUi a view to 
which it will be seen that parts of those books are 
expressly designed. 

SCHOLAHSHIP. 

It has been already stated in Chapter lY., that 
Bcholarship is understood to coujit as the equal of 
History and Science in deciding the place of oan- 
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didates £br Honours. Without any formal proviaun 
to that effect, the tr^iarttte charactor of ^ Final 
Examinatioa has been generally, and wiU probably 
continue to be, reoogniBed. Thia seholarsMp will 
have to be displayed in the translation of the books 
oa paper, and vivd voce, and in Latin compo^tion. 
The Greek composition is optional, L e. in the Paper 
on General Philosophy the present arrangement is 
to give a choice between that piece of composition 
and some balf-dozen extra questions on the history i 
of philosophy. Thus, including the last, six Papers 
in all are devoted to thia branch of the work, while 
in every other Paper also numerous questions will 
test a man's praficient^ in it. 

Very little need be added in this place to the 
remai^ made in Chapter IH., on the best methods 
of proceeding for ^e purpose of turning out good 
scholarship Papers. A caution may be suggested to 
those who may be tempted, in consequence (^ suc- 
cess which has been obtained at Moderations, to lay 
aside direct preparation in translation and compo- 
sition. It will generally be found that there must 
he precisely the same constant practice in trans- 
lating and submitting to criticism the Herodotus 
and Thucydides, the Livy, tke Ethics, the Republic ' 
and the Tacitus, as in the case of the poets and 
orators which have been put aside. The philo- 
sophical authors wiU present new ground to most, 
even practised, scholars, and wOI require to be dealt 
with in a style of their own. The same remark 

H 
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applies also to composition, vhich wiU be more often 
required in the pliilosophical style than any other, 
though the Papers, it will be seen, shew great va- 
riety in tbia ' respect. Cicero He Officiia and the 
Tuacalan Ditputations will naturally suggest them- 
selres as the best models for Latin style, and Plato's 
works for Qreek. 

The advantages on either side of taking the Gh*eek 
composition, or the alternative extra questions on 
general philosophy, are very evenly balanced. A 
man's peculiar forwardness on either point will 
always decide the case. There will he room for a 
good scholar who is glad to take the Cfreek in band 
to shew some philosophical knowledge in the ques- 
tions given on the Paper open to all. ' There will be 
inll credit given to him who, his philosophy being 
his strong point, neglects the Greek composition, 
and who has exhibited sufficient scholarship in the 
other Papers to satisfy the Examiaers. 

A careful study of the crucial sentences and ex- 
pressions, set in the Examination Papers at the bot- 
tom of the longer pieces for translation, is strongly 
recommended. They will shew the importance of 
remarking every word of the books, and mastering 
the controversies which turn on many such insig- 
nificant-looking phrases. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DirtNITT. — REHASKS OS BXAIOHATION. 

The Divinity Paper comes first in the order of 
examination, but its consideration has, for the sake 
of conTenience, been reserved for the close of these 
remarks on the course of Liters Sumaniores, It ; 
has already been mentioned that there is no dis- I 
tinction made between the Pass and Class on this J 
subject. All are required to come up to a certain 
standard alike, and so stringent is this condition, 
that the most brilliant performances of the Class* 
man in the whole of his other subjects will avail 
him nothing if the required standard is not attained. 
There are several instances of men being 'plucked' 
for failure in Divinity, whose other work would 
have entitled them to a First Class. These were, to 
be sure, affirmed to be cases of ignorance on the 
commonest points of Scripture, such as would have 
disgraced a national-school child, but they shew 
that the subject cannot be trified with. Cruel as 
the operation of the rule must have appsELred in 
such cases, it is evident that no other course could 
be pursued short of rendering the preparation of 
Divinity the merest farce. 

It is not indeed under any circumstances a very 
onerous afiair. Besides the Greek of the Four Gos- 
pels exacted at Koderations, that of the Acts has to 
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be added for the Final Scbool. A close examination 
on the matter of these hooks muat be prepared for 
as well as on that of the Old Testament generally, 
the historical parts of the latter being of course 
those ehiefly selected. The Evidences of Christi- 
anity and the Thirty-nine Articles complete the 
reijuirements. Now, to those who take in hand 
the Classical course in any way as hitherto recom- 
mended, the thorough mastery of the Greek text 
will be a matter of do difBoulty. It wiUi however, 
be found generally best to obtain familiarity with it 
by daily, or at least weekly, reading the Lessons in 
the Greek Testament, and the earlier the habit ie 
formed the better. There will thus be no additional 
work to be done at last, when every hour of the 
time is wanted. Intelligent reading, frequently re- 
peated, with constant reference to maps and to the 
different parts bearing on each other, will render 
the use of cram-books quite unnecessary. By far 
the best critical edition of the Greek Testament is 
"Wordsworth's, which will supply all that is required. 
In a very common and cheap little book, Nicholls's 
Help to the Reading of the Bible, will be found 
many things useful for the present course, such 
as a harmony of the Gospels, maps of St. Paul's 
travels, and remarks on all parts of the Bible. 
These are, it is true, of a popular kind, and such 
as those who have been carefully educated will 
probably recognise as familiar enough, but they 
will be useful to many. A slight summary of the 
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Bvidenoes tS CSiristianity ynW. alao be found in ttiiS 
book, but perhaps it will be better still to procure 
anotber small &nii popular tbougb olil>fasbioQed work 
on that special subject, by Bishop PorteuS. Paley*6 
Evidences, it need bftrdly be said, 18 the standard 
book, 'where time Can be found for its study. 

The second part of Butler's Analogy will be 
out of the question for general students, but if the 
Analogy ie taken in as a ' boot,' there will not be 
much need for reading aoything further on the ' 
Bubject of Evidences >. 

Few parts of the whole course will probably ap* 
pear more tedious than learning by heart the Thirty, 
nine Articles; yet this must be done, and if any 
are omitted on the chance of their not being asked, 
it will generally happen that those are the rery ones 
selected. Harold Browne on the Articles is the 
well-known standard book, which cannot be too 
strongly recommended to all who wish to acquire 
someUiing beyond a mere superficial knowledge of 
the doctrines of the Church. For the general In"' 
formation required in relation to their matter, the 
proper guide will be the College Tutor. Attend* ■ 
ance at a course of lectures in this and the Greek 
Testament is desirable, and such lectures are re- 

' lUwUiUDn'l Bampto» Lacturet (for 1659), on the Sulorieal 

Svidencei of the Truth of the Scripture Seeordt, will give avast 
l»dy of raformfttion ia a concise form, and baa the ndviintagB of 
providing answers to the very latest attempts at elwkilig; tlie credi- 
Inlity of Holy Scriptare, wMle it will be found naeful in its bearing 
□n tlie liiatorical part of the Cla^a-course generally. 
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quired by the University Statutes to be given in 
all Colleges. 

The aKgbteet consideration of this Divinity course 
will point out its true character, and shew that it is 
merely intended as a guarantee that 'no one ehall 
obtain an Oxford Degree who is ignorant of the 
simple elements of a Christian gentleman's educa- 
tion. No one can mistake it to be any considerable 
step towards preparation for Holy Orders, a prepa- 
ration which must clearly be a thing subsequent to 
and distinct from that for the Schools. While the 
future clergyman requires a thorough education suit- 
able to his time of life such as is here described, 
he will, like the barriater, the physician, or the 
public servant, require a special training in addi- 
tion". The mere attendance at a couple of sets of 
lectures from the Divinity Professors during a Term 
will scarcely be thought sufficient for this purpose 
by those who have watched the process. On the 
question whether any means may yet be devised, or 
if devised will be found effectual, by which the ela- 

" The cnse of the Aiture dei^mon ib aloaa contamplated In the 
text, bat gnrel; of those who itre not about to take Ordeia few who 
have made so great an advance in bigb edncation as is here supposed 
can rest satisfled with the bare requirecaenta of the Pam-paper in 
Divinitf . Whether nQdertaken dnriDg, or after, the ITndei^adaat^ 
conrse, some atodj of the main points of Theology and Eccledwloaal 
History can scarcely fail to be attempted. The object of tMs book 
b^ng conSned to treating; the various lines of stady solely with refer- 
ence to Guvminatdon, it would be out of place here to mention boots 
and apparatus j bat at Oxford there can be no practical difficulty in 
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borate machinery of the UniverBity may be made 
available for the supply of this special education, 
it is impossible as yet to pronounce an opinion. 
The theological colleges which have been established >-> 
in dLSerent dioceses offer at present the only means 
of training generally available which can be con- 
sidered satisfactory. Nor will it be necessary toi 
take notice of the arrangements provided of late \ 
years for those who are not members of the Church 
of England-; inasmuch as they are of moment only 
in the Paas-coursD, and the caaea have been hitherto 
80 exceedingly rare and exceptional that they may 
be reasonably overlooked. 

The Examihation. 

The preparation has now been completed ; a very 
few words on the Examination itself must conclude 
this sketch. It has been already said that the 
chances are very much against a man if he puts off 
any of hia work to the last, or, indeed, continues it 
ap to the very last moment. No rule can be arbi- 
trarily laid down for the time by which the course 
of reading should have been completed. The longer 
the time left before examination for a general review 
and digesting of the work done, the better the an- 
swers will be. Those who can afford two or three 
months for this, the most valuable part of the whole 
course, and for collateral reading, will be sure to find 
their advantage in so doing. 

But whether the work has been weU brought 
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noder hand, or only just completed by tbe very 
last week, aU will allow that the last few days at 
least should be kept religiously Scee from any exer- 
cise of the brain. Nothing is so completely suicidal 
as the opposite course, and in nothing is it so difficult 
to resist the morbid delusions of which the ima^- 
nation is the victim at such times of mental pressure. 
One is apt to fancy that just a little more work can. 
do no harm, that such and such a gap is left in 
one's preparations, that such and such questions are 
sure to be asked, or some rumour reaches the ear of 
the course tile Examination is likely to take. The 
last days are thus employed as if everything de- 
pended on the use made of every minute, and per- 
haps the very nights — those nights of which every 
moment spent in sleep is really precious for the end 
in view — consumed in eager poring over the books. 
Most probably not one of the points thus greedily 
caught at during these last feverish days will come 
forward in the Examination, and even if they do, 
the mind will be so thoroughly jaded and used up, 
the power of reproducing so completely gone, that 
nothing satisfactory will be made of them. In slwrt, 
if the work has been properly prepared, it will be 
producible at the proper time ; if it has not been 
so prepared, the cramming at last will do no good, 
but rather harm ; that is to say, what has been 
learnt, however imperfectly, will be perhaps hope- 
lessly damaged. 

Nor should any one allow himself to be daunted 
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by the imperfectioiis he perceives on the final review 
of the work. Such muBt press themBelTes on the 
minds of the Tory ablest men, perhaps moat on such 
men ; for the course which they have run during the 
three or four years of Oxford education has, after 
all, but led them to the threshold of real knowledge, 
and the more capable they are, the more they will 
perceive what lies beyond. But if one has done 
one's best, it is right to rest satisfied for the time 
with the position attained, and a careful survey 
daring the last mouth or two of all the abstracts 
and analyses, often previoualy conned, will generally 
leave behind the impression that the whole teaching 
has been gathered up and that the subjects are well 
in band. The mind has attained in its measure to - 
the synoptical position of which Plato speaks in the ' 
Republic as the end of the cultivation of science, and 
in the light of all that it has been going through : 
will be able to deal with questions which only a . 
short time before it would have believed to be quite 
beyond its powers. 

This is the reason why all experienced Tutors dis- 
courage men, whose standing admits of their trying a 
second time, from ' taking their uamea off' after any 
fancied or even real failure in paper-work. Such a 
course has occasionally answered, but it far oftener 
fails, and the cause lies deep in the student^oonstitu- 
tion. The mind which has answered to one great 
effort of the will, and has once completed with the 
required energy all the necessary preparation, can 
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seldom be eqosUy well brought up to tbe mark a 
second time in the Bame subject. It reiuaes to rise 
to the spur, and probably stumbles iguominiouslj. 
Dry, hard details, complicated arguments, which 
were triumphantly surmounted when the object was 
fuU in view on the first occasion, wear a different as- 
pect on the second. Despair and apathy not un&e- 
quenfly succeed to a hopeful and buoyant elasticity. 
As to the Examination Papers themselves, it has 
been presumed throughout that the previous sets 
have been carefully studied. Scarcely anything is 
more obviously important in order to catch the style 
and form in which the subjects of the course appear 
in the hands of Examiners. Many Papers should 
have been worked through and inspected either by 
Tutors or Mends. It is better to know one's defi- 
ciencies in good time, and to he forced to wince 
under the sharp critieiBm of some previous operator, 
than to have the pen of the Final Examiner scratched 
impatiently through the answers. One will have 
learnt too, by this process, the sort of form and the 
length proper for answers in the Schools, and in 
practising against time with a watch on the table, 
will have acquired the habit of makiog the most of 
the limited allowance when it comes to the push. 

I As a rule, very little time can be given in the Schools 
to thinking about the answers. The pen must be 

: running nearly the whole time ; the winner will be 
he who can soonest catch the fiill drift of the ques- 
tions, and write the greatest number of the most 
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perfectly finished answers both as to style and mat- 
ter. Coolness of head, power of mental ooncentration 
on one subject, and rapidity of thought, ore thus the 
essential conditiona of success. 

A rule which has heen found useful in promotiDg 
such qualities may here be mentioned. It is very 
damaging to the final result to spend many mo- 
ments in looking down the Paper on first settling 
to the work: such a practice should therefore be 
avoided. Notbiug looks so formidable as a whole 
set of questions, very often purposely propounded in 
a form which requires ingenuily to penetrate — when 
corsorily examined. But when one only is taken at 
a time, and if its meaning ia not self-evident, written 
down on a spare piece of paper in another form, and 
twisted about, it soon yields up its secrets. It will 
be found, indeed, no bad plan to restrain one's 
curiosity altogether as to the rest of the Paper, and 
reeolutely to hide from oneself every question but 
the one immediately under consideration ; each will 
then come up quite fresh in its proper turn, and the 
spirits will be E^red the depression which a con- 
trary practice so often produces. This recommenda- 
tion of course supposes the previous preparation of 
each subject to have been tolerably complete, so that • 
nearly all or the greater part of the Paper may be 
attempted ; if such is not the case, a selection of a 
few questions becomes a matter of necessity. 

It is well known that writing a quantity of fluent \ 
nonsense is fatal to all soccess, and that hfdf the 
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questions weiX and thoroughly answered will tell far 
more than tlie whole done badly ; but it may be 
safely asserted that a First ClasB is seldom, if ever, 
gained now-a-days without accounting for a very 
decided majority of the whole number of questions. 
A great deal of pains expended on only half the 
Paper will be considered as evidence of ignorance 
oonceming the rest. 

The practice of leaving the Examination-room 
before the expiration of the time allowed, is, in 
general, most unwise. Coses of indispo^tion are, of 
course, exceptional. If as much of the Paper aa 
appears possible has been completed, it will always 
be good policy to review the work, or make fresh 
attempts at questions which have been set aside. 
Some of the best answers given in the Schools have 
been the fruits of these second thoughts. 

To those who are aware of the importance of small 
things it will not appear too trivial to say that a 
Buhstautial, but not too heavy, lunch, and a good 
Walk between the morning and afternoon periods 
L. of three hours, will generally keep off headache; 
and if there is no cramming in the evenings, the 
sleep is more likely to be secured which is so neces* 
sary to a clear head next morning. 

But, as far as the Examination is concerned, what 
will be the use of all thia laborious preparation, cool 
head, judicious management, and rapid thought, if 
the result is sent in after all in such an illegible state 
that the Examiner can make neither head nor tail 
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of it ? Let not this be thought a Bchoolboy mattw. 
A ' Iiand' is no doubt pretty well formed for good or 
for bad by tbe time a man shews up a specimen of it 
in the Schools. An Examiner will feel that he must 
make the best of it, and do bis utmost to decypber 
any hieroglyphics. But these exalted beings are but 
men after all. They are very hard worked, and can 
only stand a certain amount of labour. The bad 
writer is tolerably sure to suffer in comparieou with 
the good one. He will not only stand a chance of 
not getting full credit for his answers, but the cases 
are rare where confiudon of the letters of tbe alpha- 
bet is not connected with confusi(»i and inaccuracy 
of thought. It is perfectly possible to write ex- 
ceedingly quick and yet to be quite legible. The 
art can be acquired by resolute practice at any age. 

As the treatment of the paper-work at tie Exa- 
mination is supposed to bave been made the subject 
of systematic training, so direct preparation for the 
viva voce part ought not to be neglected. The cus> 
torn of enforcing the attendance of every Under- ', 
graduate at an examination previous to bis own 
has been for some time disused, but few sensible . 
m«n will Ikil to attend at least through one such 
of their own accord. The insight thus gained into 
what is required ie invaluable, and a great deal may 
be positiTely learnt from scone Examiners. Perhaps 
the one Examination preceding a man's own will be 
sufficient; it may be affirmed that 'sitting in the 
Schools' on that occasion will be time better sprait 
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than at any booka, or with any Tatora or Profeseors. 
It has heea already remarked that the College lec- 
tures will be essentially useful in this point of view, 
as training-schools for the final vivd voce. A good 
performance on the day of trial, shewing readiness, 
scholarship, and good sense, will often go far to re- 
deem any errors in the Papers, and make at least a 
doubtful Class secure, if it does not (as it sometimes 
does) actually push the Class to a higher figure. 
The Examiners will, of course, probe the weak 
points. It need scarcely be said that an attitude 
of combativeness towards the Examiners is suicidal, 
though a clear comprehension of one's own ground 
will be fully appreciated ; and though it might be 
objected, if a combination of modesty and self-pos- 
session were recommended as the truest end to be 
aimed at by the man under esamination, that it 
would be unworthy to .assume what is not perfectly 
natural, yet it may at least be affirmed that such 
a temper is most likely to be the result of a course 
of training pursued in some sort after the fashion 
proposed in these pages. He who has oflenest fore- 
stalled the day of Examination, and left least to 
chance, will be the man least afflicted with untimely 
nervousness. 

A word remains to be said on the ' result of 
the Examination, as evidenced by the appearance, 
after some fourteen da^' weary suspense, of an un- 
imposing-looking piece of paper on the door of the 
Schools. Insignificant, however, as it looks, fortu- 
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nate is tlie man who can fight bis way to iuepect it 
among some hundreds of eager expectants who have 
been thronging the quadrangle for hours. In a few 
minutes it will be telegraphed to all parts of the 
countiy, and it will appear next morning in the 
large type of the Times. What is the value of this 
result P 

It has already been maintained that the actual 
place in the Class List is in reality a point of in- 
ferior importance. Yet who can deny that a high 
place is indeed a legitimate object of ambition ; that 
it is the just reward of honest labour wisely pur- 
sued; that it is a credential to a man starting in 
life; that it is an encouragement to him to pro- 
ceed in a course of self-improvement ; that it is 
a justification to himself and his friends of the ex- 
pense incurred, and the time abstracted from pur- 
suits which might have brought in a speedier re- 
turn ; that it is often so much money, so much 
actual income? It would be absurd to attempt to 
deny such self-evident truths; yet it may be con- 
fidently asserted that all this is as nothing compared 
to the value of the course of education by means of 
IMerts Sumaniores (when pursued as supposed in 
the preceding sketch) to the mind and character. 
It is the old story of the treasure hid in some un- 
certain part of the field. The labour spent upon 
the search ia the treasure itself. This cannot be 
taken away by any of the apparently capricious cir- 
cumstances which, in spite of all care on the part 
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of Examiners to preeerre aniformity of standard, on 
the part of those examined to guard against &ilure, 
will yet not seldom influence the Class. 

And there are cases where a view may be taken 
of failure which may sound even more paradoxical 
than the preceding. Such failure may really turn 
out to a man a for more valuable thing than sacceas. 
If accepted as it ought to be, it may be the means 
of fomuDg a more healthy manly temper of mind 
than die opposite result. It may be the starting- 
point for fresh exertions of a higher kind and a 
more enduring value : — affXrjral i*h> yap oi avSpes 
Tov fityitTTOV arfSivos ". 

Nor is the Oxford Class-course intended to he a 
mere stimulant for intellectual studies, the weakest 
and shallowest view which can be taken of it. Its 
object is to form the highest type of man, the most 
honest student, the most industrious explorer, the 
most patient labourer, the most solid, sound, broad, 
wise thinker, the most practical administrator, the 
most judicious educator, the best grounded divine. 
These are the characteristics which may indubitably 
be claimed for those worthies who made Oxford il- 
lustrious in days gone by. It was the same sort 
of training as that which has been sketohed above, 
less developed on some points, more on others, which 
formed those master-minds. Its effects are not far 
to seek in living examples. The names of many 
such wiU occur to every one, and a long list might 
■ Plato, Bep., 103. E. 
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be inserted here, if it vere not eomewhfit presnmp- , 
tuous, aa irell u iiiTi4ioU8 to. others, to point them 
oat for pruse. The proissBiona o! a clergyman, of 
a achoolmoster, of a hattiateir, of a statesman, of a 
physician, of a literary man, the life of the' men of 
leisure, seem indeed to be those for which siuih edu- 
cation is moet directly available, but it is perhaps, 
for any walk of life, especi^y in conjonction -with 
the Second Schools about to be mentioned, the rery 
best that has ever yet been devised. 



CHAPTER Yll. 

THE SECOND FINAL 8CH00U. 

The Second Final Schools, three in number, in 
some one of which, at his option, each man must 
pass before he takes his Degree, will here, as in the 
preceding case, be only spoken of in their aspect as 
Class Schools. As Pass Schools they are evidently 
intended to enforce an acquaintance with the ele- 
ments of their respective subjects on all who go up 
far a Degree ; to ensure, in fact, that an Oxford De- 
gree shall carry with it credentials of a certain pro- 
ficiency in eomething else besides those studies which 
the University justly considers the best suited for 
the general training of all her members, viz. those 
of IMeriB Humaniores. "No guide seems to be re- 
quired for this Pass-course. 
-. As Class Schools they will be generally entered by 
^ /-I 
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those yfho haye special taatea or aptitodes for them 
in preference to Glaasios, but, it may be hoped, in> 
\ Creasingly often by those who aim also at Honoora 
in the previous School, It has been already ob- 
served that if those previous Honours can possibly 
be competed for by the sixteeDtb Term, — and this 
Till depend on the early and vise commencement of 
the prq>aration, — and if some of the Amdamental 
irork of the iSecond School has been carefully d(me 
beforehand, the last uninterrupted six months will 
often give sufficient time to enable a man to seonie 
the very highest place on the Class List ; the reason 
being, apparently, tliat tlie mental training of the 
antecedent Class-course has, in fact, done the work. 
It has put the man who started late on a level with 
him who had been engaged in these special studies 
three or four times as long. 

This remark cannot, indeed, be said to apply to 
the Mathematical School, which must of neoessify 
bave been prepared for long and regularly, if any 
distinction is to be gained at last. To justify any 
hopes of a good double Class, there must, except in 
rare cases, have been a good school education, and a 
considerable state of forwardness before matriculaiioQ 
in both Classics and Mathematics. The real judg- 
ment of a man during residence vrill be shewn in the 
way he keeps both these studies in hand while pnr- 
suiDg his career, and prevents either from engaging 
more than its due share of his attention. His na- 
tural aptitude for either^ which is in general pretly 
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strongly marked, vill, however, sooh sher itself. 
He will soon discoTer whether he coc saMy pursue 
both, and if he is to gire up one, which of the two 
it oug'ht to be. 

The action and redaction of the two lines of study 
upon one another is too obviously beneficial to need 
much illustration. It is sufB-cient to point to those 
distinguished men who have been farmed upon both^ 
and to observe in their Writings or general career 
the marks of completeness, good judgment, and 
large capacity, which as a general rule, with bnt 
few exceptions, may be said to characteriae them. 
The accuracy, the perception of necessary conae< 
quence, the ingenuity, the power of labour and 
thought which are directly encouraged by Mathe- 
matics, are most admiraUe aids to the student in 
Litera Sumaniorea ; the breadth and grasp of mind, 
the taste, memory, imagination, and power of ex* 
pressioh fostered by the latter studies, are no slight 
help to. the mathematician. The two branches of 
education are rightly cultivated together at schools ; 
they are the most fitting companions at a Univer- 
sity; they mutually correct undesirable tendencies 
which exclusive attention to either very often pro- 
duces ; they are both alike distinguiahed for being 
rather suitable as means of training than as directly 
available for particalar callings in after-life. 

The Class Schools of Natural Science, and of Law 
and Modem History, may also be much more easily 
and beneficially connected with the previous Honour* 
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coune tiian is nsoallj snpposBd, — iaore eaaHy ihsia 
that of Mathematios ; unleflE, indeed, it should so 
happen that a man has noeiTed a partioiilarlj good 
education in that sabject before residwice. The 
power of getting tip bbolcs, of abBtraotinguid aba- 
lysing, of reaeoning, eoroparing, and observing, which 
the HonooT-conrse of lAtertB Humatuoret -will have 
given, vill be of infinite nee in these Second Sohoob. 
The prepatatiott for both of them ia of a sort vhioh 
can be steadily and effectually made while the chief 
attention is given to the more importiant subject. 
From their interesting nature, a oertsan amomit of 
natural science or of modem history will be to many 
tnen an agreeable recreation fiom other stadieot. and 
some extra boors spent at the Laboratory and Ma- 
sauffls, or with Qibbon and Chiizot, need not inter- 
fere with the oat-of-door rehoatians ^ready spoken 
of ss so neoeasary. 

It is also obvions how valuable the hietcvical and 
philosophical coarse, 8Uf^>oeed above, will prove in 
protecting iha mind from ialse theories in dealing 
with the subjects of ecrther School ; how Physiology 
triU be more likely to find its proper place with 
one who ha^ been trained, however dightly, in Psy- 
chology ; how the aw^ grandeur of the Cosmos, as 
its laws are displayed to their investigator, will have 
a wholesomer ^ect on him who baa studied his own 
taicrocOsm than on him who has not. ' It is obvionB, 
again, how the history and politics of the ancient 
world are the fitting precursors to the hutory and 
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politics of the modem ; how an enlarged philosophy 
may serve to warn a man off the rooks on wHoIl 
auperficial views of progress and civilization may 
▼ery possibly strand him. 

The machin^y requisite for the sacceBsful prose- 
cntion of all these studio has already attained, or is 
in a fiiir way to attain, great completeness. Professors 
of acknowledged ability lecture on ©very branch of 
tihem recognised in the three Schools, and tuition is 
supplied iu some of the Colleges. The most splendid 
appliances are available for that one of them which 
inost depends on such aid, Natural Science. The 
present f^stem, too, admits of every variety of com- 
bination of studies, consistent with the principle of 
insisting on a fixed amonnt of work in lAtertB Suma- 
niorea. For instance, besides the highest and most 
laborious scheme of all above mentioned, the Pass- 
bourse in LUeriE ffumaniorea may, from the first, be 
connected with one of the Class-courses in the Second 
Schools ; or the Class-course iu lAtertB Sionanioret 
may be continued up to Moderations, and then give 
place to one in a Second School ; or agun, along 
with the Classical Pass-course, (either entire or after 
Moderations,) two of the Second Final Class Schools 
may be entered. 

The most suitable combination of Second Schools 
for those who attempt more than one appears to be 
that of Mathematics with Natural Science. It is an 
admitted evil of the last-named School in its present 
form, that it has been found necessary to allow can" 
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didates no eoconragement whai«ver to answer qaeS' 
tions iu sncli a way as to. display matheuatioal pro- 
ficiency. When, after the lapse of time, a severer 
competition permits &n elevation of the standard, 
this defect will no doubt "be remedied ; but in the 
memitime, even now, and in spite of this provision, 
the mathematician can hardly fail to hare an ad- 
Tantage over others. How many of the higher in- 
vestigations will be famiBar illustrations of what 
he has already learnt I How unintelligible, on the 
other hand, w^ much of a common course of experi- 
mental philosophy be to one who has never been 
properly trained in mathematical reasoning [ Mill 
has but endorsed the opinion of Plato iu declaring 
against the dyei»n4Tp7p-<K. 

On the question whether, if any two Second 
Final Class Schools are attempted, both Examina- 
tions should be &ced in the same Term, or whether 
a couple of Terms should be suffered to intervene, 
none but the candidate himself can be a judge. J£ 
neither course can be com|deted till the last possible 
time, the question settles itself; but if one can be 
turned out of hand six months before the other, it 
will geoierally be very desirable. There will be less 
stress upon the faculties, probably more thoroughness, 
iu all the work. It is one of the greatest boons of 
the present system that it admits of this amount of 
division of labour. The old system, which, where men 
offered to be examined in both Idiera Humaniorea 
and Mathematics, rigorously required simnltaueous 
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"RxaminatioPB, may possildy liave tested tlieir capa- 
city for holding a iubbs of subjects in tlieir heads 
better than the new system, but it ia very question- 
able whether bo high a standard in each Schocd 
could be attained, or whether bo many men could 
be induced to aim at double Honours. 

In the sketch which foUowa of the three Schools, 
and of the mode of preparation for them, it will be 
supposed (1), that men are tdung the daas-conrse 
in those Schools, and (3), that this course is pur- 
sued along with the Fasa-conrBe in lAterte Suma- 
nioret. The ClasB-man in the latter subject, either 
at Moderations or First Final School, or both, wiU 
be able to fit in what is suggested ao as to. suit his 
own superior career. 



CHAPTER Vnl. 

THE UATHBUATICAL SCHOOL. 

Hints for the Mathematical dasB-coorse must 
rather be given in the form of directions as to the 
choice of booh^ than in that of remarks on the books 
or subjects themselves. It is hoped that, by using 
from the first the books moat fitted for the Schools, 
a great saving of labour which is now very often 
thrown away may be effected, and that Uie utmost 
may thus be made of the limited time at disposal. 
The cases will, it is true, be rare where, some com-, 
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petent assistance, is not aTailable in BhapiAg ^6 
couTBe of study, for in every College there a uo^ 
to be found an e^Mtienoed mathematical lecturer ; 
nevertbeleas, some remarks may still be useful iq 
a imttea form. , 

An early oommenoement of tlie course is alt>sof 
luteLy necessary if any figure is to be made on 
the Class-lists, either at Moderations or the Final 
School. The Junior Matheooatieal Scholarship, and 
Babsec|neDtly the Moderations Class Schotd itself 
irere estaUisbed with a vieT to encouraging an 
earlier commencement of reading than was be&ite 
nsuaL The whole course, indeed, of ^are Mathe- 
matics must, as a matter of neoeeaty, be read thor 
roughly within the first year pr year And a^hsJf 
after Matriculation, if a good Class is to be gained 
in the Final School ; a consideration, it may be 
observed, quite separate from, and independent of, 
that of obtaining Honours at Moderations. For 
nothing but continuous work for a considerable 
time can produce ezpertness in all the operations 
of Pure Mathematics, without a thorough grounding 
in which the student will make nothing of the' 
Mixed Mathematics which is to follow. 

Aloebsa. 

Algebra, the first mibject to be read, may best be' 

learnt as a whole from "Wood's Algebra, by Lund, 

in any edition after the eleventh, a book long and 

deservedly reckoned among standard works ; or in 
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themoFeNcent treatise by Mr. Todhnnter. Hymn^a. 
^eary ofBqaationa will be the best book ior iMt 
Bpeoial subject, or a aborter eommary may be foond 
in Hod's Algebra, in wfaieh are contaiiwd also th» 
methods for the SoMmation of Series.' There is 
nmctb'tliat is valasble iu tbe late Dean Peacock's 
Algebra, bat it is not suitable for a t^t-book. 

Geouetst. 
Geometry must, of course, be commenced by oai 
qiairing a thoroogb knowledge of Endidj which will 
be best read in Hr. Pott's ootavo edition. The 
YIUi Book shoold not be read until the principles 
<>f ratio and proportion enunciated in tbe Tth are 
entirely mastered. It is not usual to read more 
tlian the first twenty propositions of the Xlth Book j 
and the XHth may be said to be completely super- 
seded by other iQethods. In Mr. Pott's Appendix ia 
a short but useful chapter on Tranaversals. 

Tbigonohbtry. 
Plane Trigonometry, inolnding Logarithms, may 
be read in eitiber Snowball's or Todhunter's trea- 
tises ; for Spherioal Trigonometry Todhimt^s sepa-. 
rate work oa that subject will be best. 

Conic Sections, 
Drew's Qeomttrieal Gnac Seetiont, which is the 
beet book on the subject, shoold be read simul- 
taneoualy with ^tiier Todhtmter'e or Puokle's Al' 
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ffebraical Geometry, and afterwardB Salmon's Cottic 
SectioM, which carries Algebraical Geometry up to 
ite highest modem deTelopmeuts. MTdcohy's Modem 
Geometry should bIbo be read ; and great sesistance 
in the whole subject will be obtained from 7%Sorimes 
et ProbOmet de GSom^rie Elementaire hj Catalan. 
It must be noted here that throughout the whole 
course of Mathematics it is of the greatest import- 
ance that careful attention should be paid to geome- 
trical methods. Pure Geometry is a medt valuable 
exercise for the mind ; and moreoTer, although the 
modem analysis has provided means of investigating 
problems beyond the reach of Geometry properly 
so called, no student can ever handle this analysis 
effectually unless Geometry has first tau^t. him 
the rationale of the operations performed. The use 
of analysis as a mere mechanical process will always 
&il in producing the highest results. 

DiFFEBEKTUL AND InTEGBAL CaLCDLUS. 

Very little can be done in these subjects without 
the help of a Tutor. The first volume of Price's 
Infinitesimal Calculva is recommeuded, with which 
Gregory's Examplet on Differential Calculus should 
be freely used. - A small volume of examples by Mr. 
Haddan, published in Weide's shiXUng series, will 
also be found very'usefiil to a beginner. 

Todhunter's Integral Calculus, or the second vo- 
lume of Price's Infinitesimal Calculus, especially the 
first three and the sixth, seventh, and eighth chap- 
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ters, sliould follow next, and od Differential Eqnft* 
tions, as a Beparate subjectj Boole's Treatise. Gire- 
gotys Solid Geometry, with Todhnnter's Examples, 
will then complete tlie course of Pure MathematicB,' 
which sabject is all that is required for Honours at 
Moderations. 

As regards the character of that examination, the 
qoestions will be found to include the prindpal pro- 
poeitious of the book-work, together with examples, 
and a separate Paper of mixed problems. The three- 
fold division c^ questions into book- work, riders, and 
problems, will not perhaps be found so strongly 
marked as in the Cambridge Examinations. But a 
caution may not be out of place against the neglect 
of any one of these points, for it is 1^ no means 
unusual to find some one or other of them sacrificed 
to the rest. "Without a thorough comprehension and 
mastery of the reasoning contained in the book- 
work, no high results can be expected to follow, 
while if too exclusive an attention is devoted to 
book-work and the examples more immediately con- 
nected with it, the power of solving problems will 
sufier. Few can attain to skill and facility in the 
latter branch without a great amount of practioej 
and though it is true that in a sphere where so 
much originality of thought and so much imagina- 
tion may be brought into play, the essential dif- 
ference between man and man will generally decide 
the result of a stiff examination, yet it is astonishing 
how much may be done by inferior men possessed 
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ef good judgment, and truned by constant perae- 
Tering praotioe. 

. The Papers set for the Jomor Mathematical Schor 
larship Beld(HD include more c^ the Integral Caladut 
than a fev examples on integration, and tlie ques- 
tions thronghont are of a somewhat different cha* 
raoter from those of Moderations. There is less of 
plain book-work, and the examples mostly require 
some more or less simple art^be for their solution, 
l^e best practiGe in preparing for this, and indeed 
for all the Bxaminations, is to work through the 
papers set in previous years, and tbe importano^ 
of ptsctising against time cannot be too strongly 
urged. For Uie need of rapidity as weQ as presence 
of mind at Examinations, see Chap. YI. 

Mixed ob Applied MatheiiUtics. 
Mechanics. 
■ Statics and Dynamics may both be read in the 
third volume of Price's Infinitesimal Calculus, or 
the former in Todhunter's Statics, and the latter 
in a concise form in Wilson's Dynamics. Griffin's 
Ihfnamics of a Sigid Body, and Problems on Rigid 
■Bodies, may also be used with great advantage, or 
better still, Routh's Rigid Dynamics, the most com- 
plete work on the subject. 

For Hydrostatics, Webster's Theory of Flmds is 
recommended ; or Besant's Treatise on Sydrostatics 
and Hydrodynamics may be used. On Mechanics 
and Hydro-meohanics generally, Dohamel's Court 
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de Mecanique ie atronglj Tecommended. Pratt's 
Mechanical Philotopky still coiitiiia«s a standard 
work. 

Nbwtost. 
The Principia, which is read as a separate subject, 
is so Taloable a work in iteelf, that it ought by no 
means to be neglected, (as it too often is,) and, if 
carefully studied, will be sure to cany great weight 
in the examination. The remariks previously mode 
on the importance of practising geometrical me- 
thods win be illustrated in connection with this 
work, which may be said to exhibit the highest 
type of geometrical reasoning. Evans' translation 
fj the first three Books is the usual form in which 
the Principia is studied ; and Frost's Newioa is aW 
very valuable. 

OpnCS ABD Ajstronouy. 
. Parkinson's Optica, founded on Griffin's valuable 
work, is generally esteemed the best text-book on 
Qeometrical Optica. Hymer's Astronomtf may be 
used generally, or Loomis' treatise for the more 
practical parts of the subject. The chapters on Phy- 
sical Astronomy in Fratt's ifeckaaical PhUoK^hy are 
worthy of attention. The higher parts of Physical 
Optics and Astnmomy are found in Airy's TractB; 
those of Astronomy in Godfrey's Lunar Theory. 

Many other excellent and useful works might be 
named on the higher subjects, but the above will 
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be perhaps aa good a selection aa can be made. Of 
books of Problems and Examples, Wriglej's Exam- 
ples should be in the hands of every. student; and 
also Gregoiy'a Examples on . the J>iffermtial and 
Integral CalaUui, already mentioned. Walton's 
Examples on Plane Co-ordinate Geometry is a very 
complete selection, and the Examples on Mechanics, 
and on Hydrostatics, separate works by the same 
author, are indiBpensahle. 

In the Final Examination the mixed subjects, 
or Applied Mathematics, are of much more veight 
than Pure Mathematics; but the latter must by no 
means be neglected evem after passing Moderations," 
not only because there are five Papers devoted to 
it in the examination, but also because one who 
is inexpert in the operations of Pure Mathematics 
will frequently fail to bring out to a result physical 
problems with the general processes of whioh he 
is sufBciently acquainted. 

Of all the higher subjects Dynamics is that which 
should occupy the largest share of a student's atten- 
tion; for the questions in Hydro-mechanics and Ab< 
tronomy are for the most part either elementary, 
or derive their sole difficulty from the application of 
dynamical principles to complicated circumstances. 
Optics will also require some considerable time for 
their study, and should not be deferred till near the 
time of examination. Newton should be read simul- 
taneously with the Dynamics. 

In the examination for the Senior IMathematicat 
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Scholarship, the highest mathematical distiiictioii 
attainable at Oxford, the questions are set in all 
the highest parts of every subject. Very extensile 
reading is neoessaiy in order to give any prospect of 
socceea. But, as no one is eligible who has not 
already taken his Degree, (t is not within the scope 
of these hints to give any outline of the coarse of 
study most 'desirable for candidates. The Johnson 
Mathematical Scholarship is also open to Bachelors 
of Arts alone. 

The Professors whose lectures are more immo' 
di&tely designed to assist mathematical students are 
the &iTilian Professor of Geometry and the Sed- 
leian Professor of Natural Philosophy. A recent 
statute requires the former to lecture in all the 
subjects of Fore Katbematics, especially in pore 
Geometry. These lectures should therefore be use- 
ful to candidates for Moderations Honours, or for 
the Junior Mathematical Scholarship ; while attend- 
ance on the Sedleian Professor, after passing Mode- 
rations, will be of great use to those reading for 
Final Honours. Much will also be gained by at- 
tending the lectures of the Reader in Experimental 
Philosophy before, or when commencing, the study 
of Applied Mathematics, and the lectures of the 
SavUian Professor of Astronomy will be found use- 
ful in dealing with the higher branches of Physical 
Astronomy, such as the Lunar Theory, Figure of the 
Earth, && These lectures have an especial value with 
refbrence to the Senior Mathematical Scholarship, 
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CHAPTER E. 

THS SCHOOL OF HATUBAl. SCIENCE. 

Fbom FiuH-meii in this School a general acqnaint- 
ance with the principles of two of the three < aubjecta 
of the course is required, and with Bomg branch of 
Mechanical Philosophy, as Hydrostatics (including 
Pneomatics), Light or Heat, &o., as a speQial Bubject. 

From Cldss-men a gmeral knowledge of all three 
branches, Meohaoical Philosophy, Chemistry, and 
Physiology, is required, to which must be added 
a more extensive acquaintance with one or other of 
the three, including a special subject in that branch 
for more minute examination. A Class-man, e. g. 
might take up Physiology as his principal sabject, 
and Osteology as the special subject included under 
that head. Of Mechanical Philosophy and Che- 
mistry he would only be expected to have a good 
general knowledge. ' 

A brief sketch of the course is given in the Ca- 
lendar; nevertheless a slight expansion of it may 
not be without use, and it is generaEy admitted 
that later information is required on the books to 
be read in connection with its different branches. 
Attention may be drawn at the outset to the great 
prominence naturally given at the Examinations, 
to practical work. Two or three days are devoted 
at the Examination to Chemical Analysis or Ana- 
tomy, according to the subject offered, while the 
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paper-work laats three days, or Bometimea four. 
Hence it follows that mucli more must depend oa 
personal communicatiou mtli Professors and with 
Tutors, than in the other Schools, and that less dis- 
tinct guidance can be given here as to books and 
methods of study. The Professors in each depart- 
ment make it their business to give full information 
and advice to those who attend their lectures. 

Mechamcal Philosophy. 

Under this branch of Natural Science are in- 
cluded the following sciences, viz. Mechanics, Hy- 
drostatics, Pneumatics, Acoustics, Light, Heat, Elec- 
tricity, and Magnetism. For those who have se- 
lected Chemistry or Physiology as their chief sub- 
ject, and are therefore only desirous of becoming ac- 
quainted with the general principles of Mechanical 
Philosophy, Professor Walker's Text-books, and 
Fownes' Chemistry, Part I., will be sufficient. One 
or two courses of lectures by the Keader in Experi- 
mental Philosophy should be attended. 

If Mechanical Philosophy is selected as the chief 
subject, all the courses of the above-mentioned lec- 
tures must be closely attended. They extend over 
the space of two years, and at present are delivered 
in the following order. During the October Term, 
Mechanics or Hydrostatics ; Lent Term, liight or 
Heat; Easter Term, Electricity and Magnetism. 
Philosophical^Tnstruments should be most carefully 
studied with reference to the principles on which 
o 
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they are constructed, tHe purposes to which they 
are to be applied,, and the corrections which are 
freqneatly necessary in using them ; and whenever 
opportunities arise, they should be employed in 
actual experiments. There is at present no Eng- 
lish book on the principles of Mechanical Philo- 
sophy which can be altogether recommended for 
the Honour coarse but the last edition of the Ele- 
ments of Natural Philosophy, by Or. Oolding Bird 
and Mr. Brooke, or Feschel's Physics may he used 
until a more suitable treatise is published. The 
Cours de Physique, by M. Jamin, and Muller-Ponil- 
let's Lehrhuch der Physik wid Sfeteorologie, are supe- 
rior to the English books mentioned above. These, 
however, are not recommended except to those who 
ore tolerably acquainted with scientific terms in 
French or German. 

Special Subjecis, 
Light. — This is one of the most interesting of the 
physicfj sciences to take up as a special subject, and 
although the Undulatory Theory serves to explain 
almost all the phenomena of Light, there is still a 
wide field for further investigation. Lloyd's Treatise 
on the Wave Theory of Light, and Pereira on Fth 
larised Light, by Professor Powell, may be made the 
text-books, in addition to the work in which the 
general subject of Mechanical Philosophy is read. 
Many of the articles on Lig^t in Nichol's Cyclopadia 
are very valuable, and should be read in addition. 
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Those who are able to apply mathematical reasoning 
to the investigation of the higher branches of Phy- 
sics, should read Sir John Herschel's article on Light 
in the Encyclopadia Metropolitana, Professor Airy'a 
Tract on the Undulatory Theory, parts of Billet's 
Optigve, (two volumes,) and Beer's Optique by Port- 
homme, which is a French translation of the German 
vork. The latest discoTeries in this, as in all other 
branches of Physics, should be sought for in those 
philosophical periodicals which with other hooka of 
reference are mentioned below. 

Heat. — This subject may be read in Jamin's 
Coura de Physique, or in Cook's Chemical Physics 
(published in America). Latent and Specific Heat 
may be studied ia Dixon's treatise, and Mellon's 
papers on other branches of Heat, published in Tay- 
lor's Scientific Memoirs, should be read in addition. 
The Dynamical Theory of Heat is treated mathe- 
matically by Professor Bankine in Kichol's Cyclo- 
ptedia. The numerous papers by Professor W. Thom- 
son of Glasgow, Mr. Joule, Professors Clausius and 
Bankine, published in the Philosophical Magazine 
and the Philosophical Transactions, may be taken 
np as a special subject by a mathematician. 

The Steam Engine may be taken up as a special 
branch of Heat. Professor Bankine's work on the 
Steam Engine and other Prime Movers is an excel- 
lent work, but cannot be read without some know- 
ledge of mathematics. This subject may also be 
read in the Treatise on the Steam Engine by the 
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Artizan Club, edited by Mr. Bourne ; and along witb 
this treatise Count de Pambour'a Theory of the Steam 
Engine may be need. 

ELEcrRiciTT AND Magnetism. — The most com- 
plete work on Static Electricity is that by Riess (in. 
German) , A selection of papers on the some sab- 
ject may be made from Faraday's Experimental Re- 
searches, or from De la Bive's Treatise on Electricity. 
Theee books may also be used on Dynamic Electri- 
city. The Cottrs Special sur V Induction, le Magne- 
tisme de Rotation, le Dia-Magnetisme, by Professor 
Mattencci, will be found useful. Animal Electricity 
may be read in Bu Bois Beymond's Thierische Elec- 
tricitat, 3 vols.; the abiidgment of this work by 
Dr. Bcnce Jones will serve as an introduction to 
the subject. 

Astronomy. — The opportunities of acquiring prac- 
tical knowledge of the instruments and processes 
employed in astronomical researches have been as 
yet fewer than those provided for moat other branches 
of iCfatural Science, and without this practical help 
it is not likely that candidates will meet with much 
success in the study. It has, therefore, been scarcely 
at all taken up as a special subject. But arrange- 
ments are in progress at the Univeraity which will 
soon affi>rd greater facilities. Herschel's Astronomy 
and Professor Airy's Zectures are the most avail- 
able books from which to acquire theoretical know- 
ledge, and Arago's Lectures will be found useful in 
giving general information on the subject. 
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The following books of reference may be men* 
tioned. Humboldt's Cosmos, which containB a vast 
collection of facts bearing on Astronomy, FhyBical 
Geography, Magnetism, &c. ; I>r. "WheweU's series 
of works on the Inductive Sciences ; the Cyclopedia 
of the Physical Sciences, by Nichol ; Taylor's Scien- 
tific Memoirs; the Philosophical Transactions of 
London and Edinburgh ; Poggendorf's Annalen ; 
Annales de Chimie et Physique. (Nearly all these 
important works, and many others, may be seen 
at the Museum.) Mrs. Somerville's Connection of 
the Physical Sciences, Sir John Herscbel's Preli- 
minary Discourse ow Natural Philosophy, and Mr. 
Glrove on the Correlation of the Physical Purees, lavj 
be read with great advantage after the general sub- 
ject of Mechanics has been read through. Keith 
Johnston's Physical Atlas will be found of the great- 
est use in studying the subjects of Terrestrial Mag- 
netism and other branchee of Fbysical Geography. 

The Admiralty Manaal of Scientific Enquiry con- 
tains an ECccount of the beet methods of obserring 
meteorological and other kindied phenomena. Skill 
in constructing philosophical instruments will always 
be of the utmost value to those who are prosecuting 
original investigations. Much help in acquiring this 
power will be found in Dr. Frich's Physikaliache 
Technik, published at Braunsweig. 
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Chemistry. 

Those who take up Physiology or Mechanical 
Philosophy as their subject for Honours, may use 
Fownes' Manual, Part II., or any other similar 
work which coutains the principal facts of Inor- 
gaoic Chemistry, as a text-book on this branch of 
Natural Science. 

The Professor's lectures, which at present extend 
over two years, should be diligently attended. A 
copious syllabus of these lectures has been published, 
and may be obtained by application at the Univer- 
sity Laboratory. Pass-men and Class-men who do 
not offer Chemistry as their chief subject are strongly 
recommended to make themselves acquainted with 
simple chemical manipulation, and the analysis of 
a salt containing a single acid and a single base ; 
this knowledge may be acquired in one Term, and 
the course of Practical Chemistry by Dr. Odling 
may be used as a guide. The necessary apparatus 
may be purchased at the Museum for £1 lOs. ; the 
Laboratory fees for " Be-agents" and instruction 
three times a week, are at present £Z a Term, and 
for the same six times a week, £5 a Term. 

Claas-men who ofer Chemistry as their chief sub- 
ject may ose the second volume of Miller's Elements 
oflnorffanic Chemistry aa their text-book. Dr. Od- 
ling's work on Chemistry, one volume of which is 
in the press, and will be shortly published, is adapted 
to the Unitary system of notation ; it will therefore 
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in this respect differ irom Miller'a excellent treatise. 
The Unitary system has been adopted by the present 
FxofeeaoT of Chemistry ; for this reason, therefore, 
and from Dr. Odling's reputation, his book may be 
safely recommended as a Tory useful book for the 
Katural Science School. 

Great stress is laid in the Examination on pro- 
ficiency in Analysis, a course of Qualitative Analysis 
should therefore be commenced at an early period. 
As a general rule, it will be found that six Terms 
should be devoted to this department of Chemistry. 
Fresenius' Qualitative Analysis is recommended, A 
manual of Qualitative Analysis by Korthcote and 
Church, and another by Conington, may also he 
used ; they are adapted to the TJnitarj system, uid 
in this respect possess an advantage over the older 
books; but Fresenius is etill recommended on ac- 
count of it« excellent system of analysis and the 
information on manipulation, &c., in which the 
others are wtmting. 

In addition to the above, a knowledge of some 
part of Organic Chemistry, as the Alcohol series, is 
required ; the third volume of Miller's Chemistry, 
or Gerhardt's Traite de Chimie Orgatiique, may be 
used for this subject. Fresenius' Quantitative Ana- 
lysis will be found very useful. Mr. Couington's 
book also contains several excellent examples of 
" det«rminations." As yet, however, no Quantita- 
tive Analysis has been required by the Examiners. 

Mr. Greville Williams' Sandbook cf Manipulation 
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is higbly recommended as a guide for the best 
methods of Chemical Manipulation. 

For Gas Analysis, the translation of Professor 
Bunsen's work may he used ; this is a veiy excellent 
treatise, and ample opportunities of using it prac- 
tically are offered at the Laboratory. 

The following are more extensiTe works, and may 
be consulted, with few exceptions, , at the Badcliffe 
Library, dmelin's Chemistry : this great work has 
been translated by Hie Cavendish Society. Laurent's 
MStkode de Chimie, Lehmann's Physiological Che- 
mistry, both published by the Cavendish Society. 
Gerhardt's TraitS de Chimie Organiqw, Tol. iv,, eon- 
tains the best account of the doctrine of "types," 
and should be consulted on chemical theory, and 
classification. Eekul^'s Organische Chemie^ lately 
published, contains an excellent rStumS of the vari- 
ous theories of Chemistry which have been in vogue 
up to the present time. See also Berthelot's Chimie 
Organigue fondle sw la Synthese, 3 vob. On tiie 
Atomic Theory, Dr. Daubeny's work may he read. 
Muspratt's edition of Plattner on the Blowpipe gives 
ample information on this subject. "Li^ig's Letters 
on Chemistry and on Agriculture may be read with 
advantage when a tolerable knowledge of the out- 
lines of Chemistry has been acquired. If any special 
branch of Chemistry is afterwards studied, the ori- 
ginal papers on the subject in the following periodi- 
cals should be read: — Annates de Chimie et Phy- 
sique ; FoggendorTs Annalen der Phytik und Chemie ; 
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Liebigand Kopp'a AnnaUn der Chemie; the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society, and the Jowmal of the 
Chemical Society. Other books might be mentioned, 
but the Profeesor of Chemistry is always ready to 
give information on this and all other subjects con- 
nected with his department. 

Mineralogy comes naturally under this head. The 
work on this subject by Professor Miller of Cam- 
bridge is a standard authority, Dana's Handbook may 
also be recommended. If Mineralogy is offered as a 
subject for Honours, some special branch, such as 
the Optical Properties of Crystals, should be studied; 
this, however, would presuppose a good knowledge of 
the phenomena of Light ; the books on this subject 
previously mentioned should be read. 

Phtsiologt'. 

The general outlines of Physiology may be read 
In Milne Edwards' Manual of Zoology, translated by 
Dr. Enox ; but in this, as in every other branch of 
Natural Science, no opportunity of acquiring prac- 
2ica/ knowledge should be lost. One or two courses 
of lectures delivered by the Linacre Professor of 
Physiology should be attended, and a portion of 
the preparations at the Museum should be carefully 
examined. One Term may be very profitably em- 
ployed in the a&joisition of some skill in dissecting. 

Class-m^n who take up Physiology for their chief 
subject will find it most important to attend the lec- 
tures on Human and Comparative Anatomy and Phy- 
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siology deliTered by the above-meiitioiied Fri^essor. 
Skill ia dissection ia a nnejfud non of this course; for 
no book- knowledge can possibly take the place of that 
which each must gain for himself by practical work. 
Every facility for acquiring such skill is afforded at 
the Mnseum, under the saperintendence of the Pro- 
fessor and his Assistant ; and all other opportunities 
of practice eboold be seized. 

In the early part of a course of study in Physi- 
ology, minute details of structure, whether visible 
to the unassisted eye, or observed by the aid of 
a microscope, are apt to be somewhat perplexing 
owing to their variety and nimiber. These may 
be more strongly impressed on the memory if they 
are roughly sketched on paper and preserved for 
future use. 

The principles of Comparative Anatomy and Phy- 
siology may be read in Dr. Carpenter's work ; Human 
Physiology in Dr. Kirke's Hand-book, or in Todd and 
Bowman's PhyHologieat Anatomy. To these should 
be added Owen's IVeatiaes on the Skeleton and the 
Teeth, published in Orr's Circle of the Sciences. 
Dalla's Zoology, published in the same series, may 
be used as a text-book on Classification ; or the 
larger and very valuable Hand-book of Zoology, by 
Van der Hoeven, may be substituted for it. The 
chapters on Classification in vol. ii. of Mill's System 
of Logic, and portions of Wbewell's series of works 
on the Inductive Sciences, may be profitably read in 
connection with the above. For t^e distribution of 
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plants and animalB, Lyell's Prmciple$ of Qeology s 
AgasBiz and Gould's Comparative Physiology, cli. zui 
and xiv. ; or Part III. of Ansted'a Geology and Phy- 
sical Geography, are' recommended. 

Special Subject. 

In addition to tlie above, a fuller knowledge of 
one subject or more c(nQprebended under the term 
Fbf siology, is required. Some of the most im- 
portant are here subjoined. 

OffTHOLOGY or Odontology. — A candidate may 
offer himself for examination in a practical know- 
ledge of all the preparations in these aeries at the 
Husemn; Professor Owen's Treatise being; used as 
a text-book. Osteology will be found one of the 
best of the special subjects, both on account of the 
accuracy and conciseness of its nomenclature, and. 
the philosophical methods of investigation which 
pre-eminently belong to it. 

One OB MORE of the various physiological 
poKcrioNs, such ae Cibculation, &o., may be read 
as a special subject in Milne Edwards' Legona sur la_ 
Phyaiologie ei I'Ajtatomie comparh, or if the subject 
is confined to Human Anatomy and Physiology, in 
Carpenter's or Todd and Bowman's works. The 
wider course is, however, preferable on account of 
the great facility with which Comparative Anatomy 
can now be studied at the Museum. 

The FoNcnoNS of any group of Animai* may 
be taken up ae a special subject. Those of Fish or 
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MoUaskB, e. g. may be well studied in Owen's Lec- 
twe$ or Todd's Cycloptedta. 

The Nekvotj8 System, — Any portion of this sub- 
ject may be studied in Carpenter's Suman Physi- 
ology, and tlie Special Senses in Books v. and vi, of 
MiiUer's Physiology, along with the Appendix by 
Br. Baly, which parts may be obtained separately 
from the rest of the work. The work of Schroeder 
Tan der Kolk on the ^inal Cord and the Medulla 
Oblongata, published ia English by the new Syden- 
ham Society, contains the newest diseoveries on that 
part of the nervous system. 

Ethnology. — Prichard's Natural Hittory of Maa 
is the standard book on this subject. A practical 
knowledge of the physiological peculiarities of the 
different varieties of the human race may be acquii-ed 
by a study of the specimens at the Museum. 

BoTAMY. — Henfrey's Elementary Course of Botany, 
or Juesieu's Botanique, (of which there is a trans- 
lation,) are probably the most useful books on the 
general principles of this subject. A more complete 
acquaintance witih some group of plants, as treated in 
the works of Lindley or Balfour, must he added to 
the above, or the distribution of plants may bo taken 
up, and De Gandolle's Q^ographie Botanique used as 
a text-book. Meyen's Outlines of the Geography of 
Plants may be also strongly recommended. Lectures 
are delivered at the Botanical Gardens by the Pro- 
fessor of Botany, the advantage of attending which 
is sufi&ciently obvious. 
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Qeoloot stands related to each of the three 
branches of Natural Science. In the subtorranean 
movements which it traces it is related to Mechanical 
Philosophy; in its researches into the origin and 
metamorphism of rocks, to Chemistry ; while it ap- 
pears in its most interesting form in connection 
with Physiology, where the successive races of plants 
and animals, whose history has to be traced, consti- 
tute the great branch of Paleontology. In the new 
Museum great additions are made to the means 
of acquiring accurate information on this branch 
of subjects, which will probably have the effect of 
making them, more than they have hitherto been, 
eligible ones to offer for Examination. The best 
text-books on Geology are Professor Phillips' and 
Sir Charles Lyell's Manuals. 

On PALffiONTOLOOT, Oweu's Manual or D'Orbiguy's 
Palteontologie (in French) may be used. To this should 
be added a portion of Cuvier's Ossemens Fostiles, 
Agassis on tbisil Makes, or works of a like order, 
in which any group of fossils is treated at. greater 
length. Ibsnl Plants may also be taken up with 
the help of Brongniart's Sistoire de Vegetaux FoS' 
giles. Fossil Reptiles have been treated with great 
ability by Professor Owen in the Reports of the 
British Association, and Fossil firachiopoda by Mr. 
Davidson, in the publications of the Palseontogra- 
phioal Society. The lectures of the Professor of 
Geology will be found eminently useful with regard 
to all these various branches of the subject. 
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In all physiological investigatioBS the Uicroscope 
is aa indispensable aid. The art of using this valu- 
able instrument, and a knowledge of the best method 
of preparing specimens, should be acquired as soon 
as possible. All the necessary information for bo 
doing may be learnt from Dr. Beale's book. How 
to Work with the Mtcrotcope. 

The following books of reference may bo consulted 
either at the Museum or the Radcliffe Library. 

The Catahgue <if the Mtuetan of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, a most valuable work, which should be 
used with the Catalogue of the Museum in the ex- 
amination of the Preparations and in writing de- 
ecriptions of IHssections. If this method is adopted, 
an early acquaintance with scientific expressions will 
be rapidly acquired. Iconea Zootomies, by J. Y, Ca- 
ms, (assisted by emineot physiologists of England 
and Germany.) Fart I. only of this work is pub- 
lished as yet. It contains excellent diagrams of 
the moat important organs in all the Invertebrate 
classes. Fnnke's Phynology and Gegenbaur's Com~ 
parative Anatomy (both of which are German, but 
the latter of which it is hoped will shortly be trans- 
lated,) may be often usefully consulted. Gray's 
Anatomy or Quain and Sharpey on the same subject 
are very useful works on Descriptive Human Ana- 
tomy. The Cychpeedia of Anatomy and Physiology, 
edited by the late Dr. Todd, contains valuable articles 
on almost every branch of Physiology, but as some 
of them were written several years ago, they are 
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not to be implicitly relied on. Day's Physiological 
Chemiatry, or the standard work of Lehmann, con- 
tain ample information on the chemistry of the blood 
and the secretions. For Hittohgy, Leydig, Kolliker, 
Quekett, or the Micrographic Dictionary may be read. 
The Physiology of Common Life, by G. H. Lewes, 
forms an excellent introduction to the subject. 

Prizes im Kattral Science. 
There are Scholarships given at seversl Colleges 
to the best candidates in Natural Science. The 
Demyships in Natural Science at Magdalen College, 
tenable for five years, are of the annaaj value of £75, 
including room-rent and tuition. Candidates must 
have attained the age of twenty. The Examination 
includes G^eral Physics, Chemistry, and Physi- 
ology, but no proficiency in those subjects will avail 
unless a candidate is able to pass a Preliminary Ex- 
amination of precisely the same character as those for 
Matriculation and RespctasionB. Miss Burdett Coutta 
has lately founded, for open competition. Geological 
Scholarships, the examination for them including 
Physiology, Chemistry, and Experimental Physics, 
so far as they are required in the interpretation of 
the phenomena which belong to Geology. Every 
year a Fellowship of £200 a-year for three years, 
{half of which time must be spent on the Continent,) 
on Dr. itadclifie's foundation, is at present given 
away to the beat candidate who, having taken a 
First Class in the Natural Science School, proposes 
to enter the profession of Medicine. The Ezami- 
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natioa embraces practical work in Aoatomy and 
Chemistiy, the principles and practice of Medicine, 
and general Pathology. In the Examination for 
1860 a few questions were also set in Meteorology 
and Climatology as bearing npon disease. The 
' Johnson' Memorial will probably provide a prize 
for proficiency in Astronomy and Meteorology. 

Medical I^eghebs. 
By a recent regulation, any .person who has passed 
the Examinationa required for the degree of a Bache- 
lor in Arts may become qualified for the Medical 
degree of a Bachelor in Medicine, and may obtain 
the License to practise by a course of study ex- 
tending over four years, commencing from the pass- 
ing of the Second Final School. At the end of two 
years a preliminary examination in Physiology', 
Chemistry, &c. must be passed, and, at a later pe- 
riod of two years, an esiiminatioii in the actual 
practice of the art is required. For the study of the 
subjects of the preliminary examination the Univer- 
sity oflfers ample opportunities. The Eadcliflfe Infirm- 
ary forms a very excellent example of the present 
mode of conducting hospitals, and from the lectures 
delivered there and at the Museum important and 
useful knowledge of the general principles and the 
management of diseases, of the preservation of health, 
and of kindred topics may be learnt. Detailed in- 
formation on this subject may be obtained from the 
Begins Professor of Medicine. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE SCHOOL OF tAW ANB MODERN HlffTOEY. 

The first point to be conaidered \>y any one about 
to read for this School is, whether he shall elect the 
first or second periods for study, — the ten medieval 
or the first two post-Eeformation centnries. Which- 
ever of the two is selected, a certain acquaintance 
with the other is indeed reqtiired, but only inci- 
dentally and in a very subordinate degree : provision 
is also made in the Statute for uniting both Periods 
by leaving out certain books of each course, but the 
almost invariable custom is to take in books for 
one only. 

In the decision of this* point the scale will be 
turned by the previous knowledge of either Period 
which can be thrown in. If a man has plenty of 
time before him, and is only desirous of getting the 
greatest value out of the course, he will take in that 
Period which he knows least; if he is pressed for 
time, he vill probably be forced to take the opposite 
line. If neither has received as yet much attention, 
the balance will be found to lie pretty decidedly 
in favour of the Medieval Period, and in practice 
scarcely one Glass-man in ten takes up the other. 
The advice of Tutors is the main cause of this 
preference, and is founded on such arguments fts 
tliese : — that the second Period is really unintelli- 
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^le -without the first; that the germs and early 
growth of everything now developed around us Ue 
in the thousand years which intervene between the 
break-up of the Western Soman Empire and the 
Reformation ; that with the great Europeui faofai 
and the English constitutional history of the second 
Period every one is obliged perforce to become more 
or less femiliar, while no such obligation extends to 
the £rst ; that more popular books ure written with, 
r^erence to the second period, more discussions turn 
apon it, more patent evidence lies all around, and 
that the spirit of historical study acquiied in pur- 
suing the earlier course will scarcely &il to lead a 
man on to complete the later. 

The lists of books for both Periods are given in 
the Calendar in the following form, accompanied by 
the statement that " Candidates for Honours com- 
monly take in ^ght books, two of law, five of history, 
and a special subject : " — 



FintPariod. 

1. Seal Property, or Jiutiiu&n. 

2. WlmtoD, ot Jmtiouul. 

3. Eugluh HiitoT. Period L 
i. HalUm-B Middle Agea. 

6. 6, 7. aibbcm, HUman, Ouimt, 

8. Spedal Subject 



Stcond Period. 
1. PenoDul Property, oi 



Jm. 



2. WheatoD, or Jiutiniui. 

3. Bogli^ Hi-toty. Period IL 

4. HhJIbiu'i Conititiitianal Hi>* 

torj. 
5,6,7. Bobertaoo, Buike, &t- 

mondi, to. 
6. Spedal Subject. 



If both Periods are taken up together, the books 
marked 3 and 4 in each list are required, along witii 
any one of the optional books, a special subject, and 
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the two laT-books of one period. Other parts of the 
inatructions in the Cslendar explain that Lingard is 
the best author for English history, (read idong with 
the Annals qf England,) give the portions of works 
which will be considered equiralent to a ' book,' and 
display the choice permitted in special snbjects. In- 
deed, so full and clear an account of the course is 
supplied that very little need be said here by way 
of guidance. 

Most men, however, wish to know what is prac- 
tically the best list to present to tbfl E^miners, and 
E^so what it is best io begin with. 

With regard to the first point, the selection of 
the law-books seldom yariee. Whether rightly or 
wrongly, few substitute Justinian in either period 
for either Blackstone or Wheatou. The first, from 
its being so excellent an introduction to English law, 
and &om its intimate connection with English his- 
tory, has fronf the begimiing established itself as the 
book of the coilrsa The Examiners also regard it 
with justice as a valuable piece de resistance among 
the lighter articles in the bill of fare. Wheaton's 
Intematiimal Law has been for some years a favourite, 
■riely on the ground of its being &r easier than Jus- 
tinian ; but its study has of late received a genuine 
impulse by the appoiutment of a working Professor 
of International law. As a choice between two 
books, one being a great work for all time, and the 
other an ill-arranged account of a not very well 
defined science, the selectiou is (dearly wrong. As 
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a choice of subjecto suited to the Oxford coarse, 
and fitting in with the rest of the work, it is per- 
haps the best. 

In the Medieval History course, to begin with 
that Period, it has been seen that English history 
(recommended to be read in Lingard) aiid Hallant 
are not left to choice. The option will be more or 
less free among the other four books. Of these 
Oibbon and Guizot can scarcely be omitted, as they 
are directly required in every set of £zaminatiou 
Papers. But it will be generally found advisable to 
make Gfibbon do duty for two ' books,' by taking in 
the whole text from c. 38 to the end without excep- 
tion, instead of using it as one 'book' by selecting, 
according to the suggestion in the Calendar, fourteen 
or fifteen chapters from different parts. The latter 
plan is very unsatisfactory, and will scarcely ever 
enable a man to give a good account of the Gibbon 
questions. Subjects are referred to wnich have been 
treated in the intermediato chapters, and everything 
presents a confused and hazy appearance. The plan 
here recommended is always recognised by the Ex- 
aminers, and will thus account for five out of the 
six books. The only difficulty in the scheme is that 
Milman's Latin Ckrulianity, the importance of which 
great work is daily becoming more recognised in the 
Schools, will be excluded. But the portions of it al- 
lowed to count as ' books' can scarcely be permitted 
to displace Gibbon, and Guizot's Civiiization en 
France is one of the best books of the whole course. 
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It will then be desirable to offer the selected portioa 
of Milman, in addition to the rest, where time will 
admit of the preparation of nine hooka. 

The special subjectfl have to be got np like the 
rest, from particular books, only ae their range is so 
much more limited, a more minute acquaintance 
with detail is reqtured. The selection will be go- 
verned by each man's peculiar tastes and accom- 
plishments. Ko one of the six periods permitted is 
80 much more taken up than another as to make 
a distinct place for itself, but three of them share 
the attention of candidate far more than the rest. 
These are Eginhard's Life and Annals of Charlemagne, - 
Philippe de Commines, and Joinville, with the reign 
of Louis IX. in Sismondi. Of these the last is scarcely 
so often taken in as the two first, because only a 
Certain number of men know French, and Sismondi 
ia not translated, but it may well be considered the 
best period of the whole. It not only gives an in- 
timate acquaintance with the noblest of monarchs, 
through the medium of one of the very best of 
chroniclers, but it is a thoroughly European period, 
and one in which the East and West, Glermany, 
France, England, and Italy, are brought on the 
stage at one of the most important epochs. 

Of the other two, Philippe de Commines, which is 
translated in Bohn's series, should be preferred to 
Eginhard where there is no excessiTe pressure for 
time ; not only as the invaluable work of an acute 
politician and faithful historian, but because so con- 
siderable a work well got up most tell more on 
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B Class in the Bohools than so slight a one as Egin- 
hard's. The latter is, however, from its brevity, the 
general favourite, and also because the book which 
is especially to be read with it, Gidzot's ^atoire de 
la Oiviluaiion en France, is generally read whether 
Eginhard is offered or not. The Latin is easy, and 
the importance of the period obviously very great. 
The other three special subjects aeem to be lees dedr- 
able than those above mentioned in snch a course as 
the present, inasmuch as the necessary books of the 
course enter with some fiilness into the same subject- 
matter. But there can be no reason why some one 
or other of them should not be added to the list by 
any one who bas time, though even then it will per- 
haps be better to take up Eginhard and Joinville 
(or Philippe de Commines) together. 

It will be observed that reference to the original 
chroniclers is recommended in the Calendar. This 
recommendation pointe in a direction along which 
there will probably be a further progress in this 
School. There is a growing fecJing that the know- 
ledge of modem languages should be made to tell 
on the result of the Examination, and that of French 
will, it may be predicted, soon find a direct en- 
couragement. The Guizat at any rate should, if 
possible, be read in the original, as the translation 
in common iise (in Bobn's series) is not a very good 
specimen of its class ; nor will the antique French of 
Joinville present any very overpowering difBculty. 
It may not be at all impossible for a man who 
is ignorant of French, and only taking up the Pass- 
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couree in Classics, to learn the language dnring his 
Terms of residence by the help of the University 
Teachers and the excellent library at the Taylor 
Buildings. It will scarcely be poseible in the case 
of tiie Claas-man, unless, indeed, he spends some of 
his Long Vacations abroad. It may be mentioned 
here that the Scholarships lately thrown open ta 
competition, and given solely for proficiency in 
modem languages, are each time becoming more 
soaght after. 

The only other alternative book not yet men- 
tioned is Adam Smith's ff^ealth of Natiotu. It is 
thought by many a great defect in the existing ar- 
rangement of subjects that there is hot more direct 
encouragement to take up a book which is so pecu- 
liarly suitable for the School of Law and Modem 
History. Such encouragement would be given by 
allowing it to be substituted for the Civil or Inter- 
natitmal Law, but that is at present contrary to the 
terms of the statute. Being a far harder work to 
get up, even though only the first two books are re- 
quired, than the optional book for which it may be 
substituted, it is scarcely ever taken up, and thus 
a great opportunity of influencing the after career 
of men is wholly lost. It may, however, be affirmed 
that a candidate for Honours can scarcely do a bet- 
tar thing than offer Adam Smith, either in addition 
to his set, or as a substitute for some book. A 
thorough knowledge of it would tell upon the other 
Papers, as well as upon the particular set of ques- 
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tions devoted to it especislly. HacCnllocli's editioB 
is ^Mcified as necessary". 

In giTiog a list of the books which will have to 
be taken up for Examination, it mnfit be understood 
that they by no means represent the whole reading 
desirable for the course. As in the IMera Huma- 
Tdores Schools, the man who has thoroughly worked 
up hia regular books will necessarily stand high at 
the Examination, but the man who has judiciously 
read many others bearing on his primary set will 
stand higher, so it is here. A knowledge of those 
extra books will not make up for deficiencies in his 
select list, but it will giye a &r higher character to 
his answers. A few such books will be meatioued 
in connection with the necessary ones oo the dis- 
tinct understanding that they are subeidiary, and by 
no means to be placed in the same category with the 
others already named. "Where seyeral hooka on a 
particular part of the course are given, it is with the 
idea that some special reason leads a man to work 
up that part with unusual fulness. 

The English History is the basis of the whole 
course. The period extends from the earliest times 
down to the accession of Henry YIII. Without 
this history the Blackstone and Wheaton will fail to 
be properly intelligible, and no foreign history ought 
to precede our own. If this has already been fairly 

* Miglit not ■ knowIadgeoF Adam Smith beTeqniredai Dec«Bury 
fbr ft drab CUsi in the sune ira; as that of Lcig;ic is at Modeiatioiu 
for « Unt (W Seoond ClaM P 
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maetered, (as it will liaTe been in many cases,) if an 
accurate acquaintance with the dates of the English 
kings and of the great events of their reigns, with 
the geography of the British Isles, and the leadiag 
constitutional features of the period taken up, has 
been obtained before residence, it will be better not 
to take Lingard first in the order of reading. Oibbon 
should be preferred as giTiug the largest frame- 
work for the whole picture, and as the most sug- 
gestive of comparisons between different ages and 
countries. Perhaps at first reading, especially if un- 
dertaken before Moderations, (as is strongly recom- 
mended, if possible,} this work should, not be ab- 
stracted, but read straight through with a view to 
catching its scope and meaning. No very accurate 
knowledge of details will be found to result from 
this process, nor can it be expected to follow till on 
the second reading a careM system of abstract- 
ing and analysing is pursued, as suggested in 
Chap. II., to which chapter the reader is also re- 
ferred for Tariooa suggestions on the method of 
reading books. 

If Gibbon is commenced early, it will be well to 
begin at the beginning, and this in spite of the 
fact that the subjects of examination extend no far- 
ther back than Chap. 38. The early history of the 
Itoman Empire is obvionsly essential as an intro- 
duction to that of the subsequent period, and nothing 
but the magnitude of the work has apparently pre- 
vented the inclusion of the whole text among the 
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neceeeary books. So great an addition to the pre- 
Bcribed cx)urse can, hoTcver, only be made in par- 
ticular cases. Those vho are more bnrried must be 
contented with the chapters which first bring those 
Teutonic nations, destined to play so mip<^tant a 
part in the great drama, on the stage. In suoh 
case some enmmary mnst be referred to for the lead- 
ing events, a consecutive acquaintance with which 
is absolutely indispensable. Pethaps the cote most 
desirable in form, and certainly of the highest au- 
thority, will be found in the third volume of Nie- 
bnhr's Lecturet on the Hiitory of Rome. "Pot those 
who have not studied ancient history in the pre- 
vions course, some acquaintance, however slight, 
Trill thus be formed with the greatest of Continental 
historians. 

In reading the latter half of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, (irom Chap. 38 to the end,) 
no part, not even the chapters on Justinian's Xotvf 
and on the Heresies, ought to be omitted ; a caution 
which is necessary in this place, as such omission is 
not unfrequent. The Examiners will expect, at least, 
as much of the Institutes as can be gathered from 
Chap. 44, and attention has been already called in 
the Schools to the general neglect of the ecclesi- 
astical history contained in Gibbon. Though £rom 
his idiosyncracies that author is now generally ad- 
mitted to have failed in catching the true view of 
the Church's position as the key and centre of me- 
dieval history, and detestable as any right-thinking 
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man must feel to be tlie spirit in vhicli he treats all 
eacli subjects, yet bis great \roA still holds its place 
aa tbe only standard one wbich comprehends early 
ecclesiastical along with general history. Bnt it does 
not follow that this early Church hietoiy may not be 
gathered from lees objectionable sourceo, and Kobert- . 
son's History of the Ckrialian Chtirch will be per- 
haps the safest book of reference. The most com- 
pendious statement on the subject of the early 
heresies to be found in the whole range of English i 
Divinity may be read in the Fifth Book of Hooker, I 
Chap. SI — 64. It occupies little more than a dozen 
pages of the usual edition, and to those who like 
going to tbe fountain-head, nothing better can be 
recommended. A more popular and historical ac- 
count of the struggles and councils of the andivided 
Church is, however, a great deaideratum. For the 
period of the first four General Councils Mr. Bright'a 
new work, entitled Hutory of the Church from the 
Edict of Milan, 313, to tbe Council of Chalcedon, 451, 
may be consulted with advantage. Gor elucidation 
of Chap. 44, a perusal of the introductory sketch of 
the Itutiiutet given in Sondars' edition of that work 
is strongly recommended. 

The unequal amount of light thrown by Gibbon 
on different portions of the medieval period most 
surprise and disappoint most readers in the present 
day, however much they may be disposed ta admire 
tbe general plan and execution of what may fairly 
lay claim to be reckoned tbe greatest historioal work 
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of modem times. The meagreness of the eketch 
giTen of the DBtionB of Western Europe may be 
understood as hefitting the gigantic scheme, but the 
compreheusioa of six centuries and sixty emperors 
of the East in one short chapter can only be justified 
by the necessity, under which the author conceived 
he lay, of neglecting whatever was not likely to 
amuse an age intolerant of dulness. If any real 
knowledge of Byzantine history is to be obtained, 
it must be sought in Mr. Finlay's recent admirable 
series of works on the subject, especially The Byzan- 
iine Empire from 716 to 1403, in two vols. 

The chief value of Gibbon will be foond by most 
to lie in the account given of the Mahometan move- 
ment in all its developments, and in the thread of 
connection drawn in so masterly a manner through 
the vast amount of various incidents consequent on 
that movement, which would otherwise appear hope- 
lessly coniused. The short chapter in Hallam's 
Middle Ages on the Greeks and Saracens supplies 
a skilful summary and criticism of this part of 
Gibbon, to which Mr. Freeman's Lecturet on the 
Saracena will be found a useful and agreeable pen- 
dant. For the history of Western Europe recourse 
most be had to other books. For illustration of the 
Crusades, nothing will be found equal to Milman's 
Latin Christianity. 

When the study of Gibbon has been completed, 
that of Lingard's History of E^land (which should 
have been read straight through before Gibbon, 
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88 said aboTe, if geaer^ English history hae been 
iniich forgotten,) ought to begin. The volume of 
the Saxon period, on account of the great progress 
of recent research into this part of our history, will 
require especial attention. It will be well to refer, 
while studying thia volume, to the Saxon Chronicle, 
which along with Bede and oUier most important 
materials for history, is now easily accessible in 
the Monumetila Briiannica, an admirable compila- 
tion which will be found in most College libraries. 
Lappenberg's England under the Anglo-Saxon and 
Anglo-Norman Kings, translated by Thorpe, will be 
useful reading in addition to the foregoing, where a 
man can afford to give special attention to a single 
part of his work. 

The division of English history into general facts, 
fipecial constitational facts, and special ecclesiastical 
facts, may not bear a very close inspection at the 
hands of any who have a keen eye for croes-diviaione, 
but it will not be a bad arrangement in practice. 
The abstract book may easily be accommodated to 
such a plan, and further sub-divisions even may be 
advisable. It is also evident that so great a mass of 
history will require to be broken up into periods. 
Some natural ones suggest themselves. The six 
centuries of the Saxons and Danes, e. g., readily ad- 
mit of division into three periods of two each ; the 
Sazon conversion and the consolidation of the Hept- 
archy into a Triarchy commencing the second pe- 
riod, and the reign of Alfred commencing the third. 
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Again, the reigns of the fTonnaji and early Flanta- 
genet kings form another period of two centuries 
before that of the first, and perhaps greateatj of the 
really English monaTchs, Edward I. ; and it may 
well be regarded as transitional to the constilutioiial 
period which succeeds. The latter diyision is in- 
deed ad(^>ted by UaUam ; and it may here be re- 
marked that, f^ter reading Lingard, the English 
part of Hallam had better be taken in hand. It 
forms a commentary which will be unintelligible 
till Lingard has been mastered, but which will be 
most useful while the other is fresh. The jest of 
the Middle Ages comes later in the order of reading. 
The same method of breaking up into periods may 
be pursued with advantage in the reigns of the kings 
themselves. The longer and more eventful ones, 
such as those of Henry II. and Henry III., Edward L 
and Edward III., will be much more easily carried 
in the memory after such a process. 

It need not be suggested to those who have any 
prerious acquaintance with English history, that 
there is more than one way of representing even its 
best-known incidents. The bias of the writer, though 
no ausrepresentation may be intended, is generally 
shewn in the colouring of the picture. Hiere is no 
wmy of reslly eBeaping &oni this cause of error but 
by consulting the original authorities for oneselt 
The same difficulty, it is true, will still have to he 
con&onted, yet in the multiplicity of statements 
there is a superior chance for the elimination of 
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error. This course is out of the question for most 
who are preparing for examination in the Second 
Final School, but where time and facilities for re- 
f&eaioe admit, the more it can be done the better. 
The Oalendar itself points out some of the best of 
these authorities in its list of special subjects. 

But even for more baaty readers some other view 
of English history besides Lingard'e will be desirable. 
That author, though quite the best, on the whole, 
that can be followed, exhibits the tendencies which 
may be expected from a Bomanist by birth and con- 
yiotion. Hume, again, makes no secret of his scep- 
tical opinions and royalist predilections, while his 
mistakes have been exposed by the lapse of time. 
-7%« Studenft Hume, however, a short and able ab- 
-etract of his great work, has been lately published 
on a plan which removes some of his defects, and it 
may be read with great advantage by all who have 
any time beyond the minanvm. The AtmaU of Eng- 
land has been already mentioned as recommended 
by authority. Though only a book of reference, it 
will be found to throw great light on the subject, 
and should always be kept <^>en during the reading 
of whatever history may be in handP. 

The Frofeasoi of Modem History, whose lectures 
it will always be found worth while, whatever the 
pressure of work may be, to attend, will be the IIt- 
ing reference on all obscure and controverted points. 

* Some inBccarndes which have crept into the Fint Gdition will. 
It maj be bcrped, be reriied in a Mcoad. 
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Guizot's GviluaiUm en trance should be tlie next 
of tlie books. Much may be learnt from it which 
vill be uBefol in dealing with the whole conrse. 
Its elevated, philosophical, candid spirit, makes ifa 
study an agreeable change after some of the other 
books ; and when a sufficient basis of facts is once 
laid, no other book will afford such help in teaching 
the student how to discuss them. It supposes some 
knowledge of French history, which may be obtained 
either from Bonnechose (of which there is a transla- 
tion) or Lavall^e in a small compass, or much more 
fully in the pages of Sismondi. There is nothing 
which can be safely recommended by any English 
hand. The late Sir James Stephen's brilliant LeC' 
tures on the History of France are not indeed his- 
tory, but they will be found most useful and sug- 
gestive. The slight sketch in the beginning of the 
Middle Ages should be read along with Guizot. 
The French ecclesiastical history contained in Goi- 
zot's works will be one of its most useful parts, and 
should be especially noted with reference to the 
Paper on that snbject which has of late been set. 
If there is time for extra work, the Hutoire de la 
Civilisation en Europe, by the same author, (a trans- 
lation of which is bound up in Bohn's series along 
with the larger series on Prance,) will be foond 
most valuable in every point of yiev. The light 
it throws on the various concurring influences of 
the Church, the Boman civilization, the feudal sys- 
tem, the Crusades, and the third estate, in the for- 
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mation of modem European society, cannot be gained 
witli any tiling like the same cleamess &om any other 
quarter, 

Tke parte of the Middle Ages which have not been 
read along with the preceding authors should now be 
taken up. They would have been out of place at an 
earlier stage of the course. The sketch given of each 
country's constitutional history, like those already 
mentioned of England and France, pre-sapposes a 
knowledge of that country's history derived from 
some other source, but so little is available in Eng- 
lish for Spain and Germany during the Middle 
Ages, that most men are fain to be content with 
Hallam. "Whatever that great historian does supply 
is always, however compressed, of the highest pos- 
sible value. The Notes, it will be seen at a glance, 
have a special significance in his works. They are 
the embodiment of his opinions on all the most im- 
portant points which have been controverted or elu- 
cidated since he first wrote, and are often, therefore, 
more valuable than the text itself. A very interest- 
ing summary of medieval Spanish history may be 
read in the introductory chapters of Prescott's Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. For Italian history, Sismondi's 
great work on the Italian Itepublics will supply an 
ample basis, though few can afford time to read more 
than his single volume, epitomising the rest, and 
prepared by himself for Lardner's Cabinet Cyclo- 
padia. This, along with Hallam's excellent chapter, 
will be a very fair preparation. 
Q 
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The chapter in the JtEddle Ages on the Feudal 
System will connect iteelf with what has heeu read 
in Guizotj and that on the Ecclesiastical Power with 
all the special notes of a similar kind collected from 
Gibbon, Lingard, Guizot, and other sources. It will 
afifbrd a clue, the want of which will be felt at this 
period of the coarse, to tiie intricacies of the Papal 
succession, pointing out which Pontificates require to 
be carefully studied, and which may be neglected. 
Few will attempt to carry more than a portion of 
the long series in their memories. The first short 
introduotory chapter of Rank's Topes will be a use- 
fai summary of the period by another hand ; but still 
more aptly, Milman's great work, even though not 
offered for examination, will come in here as a most 
agreeable book of reference to which, for the career 
of Hildebrand, Innocent III., or Boniface Till., the 
student will turn with great advantage. 

The last most interesting chapter of Hallam, on 
the State of Society in the Middle Ages, will fitly 
conclude the general reading. Prom it will be ga- 
thered some idea of those mlsceHaneous branches of 
information which are teeted in the general Paper 
set in the Schools. A study of those Papers will 
shew how many opportunities are given for the 
display of any wider knowledge that a man may 
have picked up ; art, architecture, poetry, literature, 
political economy, and many other subjects for which 
different men may have special tastes, have their 
turn in this way. The first two or three chapters of 
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Hallam's lAterature of Modem Europe will be found 
useful in that particular department ; or for Englisli 
literature in a more popular form, a book wbicb ia 
now macb used in preparing for the Indian Eta- 
minations, Spalding's History ofEnglith lAteratvre; 
and a knowledge of a- subject so closely oonneoted 
with histoiy as ardutecture is almost always en- 
conraged by the Papers. Mr. Parker's Inirodttctioa I 
to the Study of Gothic Architecture, juat pubUshed, 
will be found a good general text-book. A man 
who has intelligently read Dante or Tasso will often 
have an advantage over one that has not, and it is 
needless to say that a thorough knowledge of Shak- 
speare, especially of the historical plays, will be quite 
certain to tell upon many parts of the Examinatioi). 
The introductory <^apter (in three sections) of Ro- 
bertson's Charles V., wbicb has formed the basis for 
the works of Hallam and others, will scarcely be 
necessary reading after proceeding thus far in the 
course ; but for a general survey of the whole field it 
stands unrivalled, and as a masterly summary of me- 
dieval and prelude of modem history, may well serve 
to rivet together many detached portions of study. 

No exact order of arrangement among the Exa- 
mination Papers has been as yet constantly main- 
tained. The constitutional history of England and 
general ecclesiastical history have not unnaturally 
had of late special Papers assigned to them. The 
general medieval and general English history oc- 
cupy two, or sometiioes three Papers ; the special 
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subject, the miacdlaneoiu qneetioDs, and the Essay, 
the remaining three. For a good style and manner 
in handling the Eeaay, consideTable practice, which 
ought to have been gained while passiBg through 
Hie previous University coarse, is required. The 
subjects proposed in different years will serve to 
shew that nothing but a very complete fiUing-in of 
the whole work can really give a hope of turning 
out anything satis&ototy in point of matter. 

No sketch of the medieval course, however rapid, 
could exclude all mention of ancient history as a 
basis and preparation for it. It is impossible that 
the two covirses could be combined into one with- 
out revolutionizing the present system, and those 
who have gone along with the remarks made under 
the head of lAtera Humaniores, will feel that history 
can ill be spared from the general course of that 
name. Nor could s subject which can only be wor* 
ttuly studied in the Latin and Greek originals be 
fitly made a mne quA non in a course which is in- 
tended to attract many of those who have it not 
in their power to pursue a Clasa-cooree in LUeria 
Sumamorea. Nevertheless, nothing that has (» can 
be effected in the study of ancient history should be 
neglected, for it may all be brought to bear on the 
modem. The illustrations reciprocally afforded by 
each, which have been glanced at from, the other 
point of view in Chapters lY. and Y., are indeed 
scarcely so marked in medieval as in modem his- 
tory, but they will appear numerous enough to 
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ihose who are on the watch for them. One out 
of many cases of the sort, the parallel hetween the 
Glreek and Italian Republics, has beeu treated io 
an interesting manner by Mr. Freeman in the Oxford 
Easays for 1857. 

For the importance of some acqaaintance with 
Sthnology, and for the necessity of geographical and 
chronological accuracy, the reader is again referred 
to Chap. lY. Such considerations as are there men- 
tioned carry even greater veight in the present 
School, where the historical part of the Examination 
occupies a larger proportion of the whole. The best 
chronological assistance will be gained &om Blair's 
Chronoloffical Titles, (Bohn'a edition,) though it 
has not the advantage for the eye of comprehend- 
ing a wide surrey at once, possessed by the Oxfofrd 
Chronological Tahleg. Major Bell's View of Uni- 
versal History and lAteratwre is a useful work of the 
same sort. 

Spruner's large Jlfodem Hiatorigal Atlas is incom- 
parably the best for the course, but its expense often 
drives men into the arms of M. Houz^, who gives 
a hundred maps of countries in di^rent stages of 
historical progress for a guinea, hut without a single 
mountain to mark their physical aspect, while some 
of the maps are very far inferior in value to others. 
Sprun^s small School Atlas (Triibner and Co.), 
with the maps in Smith's Milman's Qibbon (which 
edition is strongly recommended), forms no had sub- 
stitute for a more elaborate apparatus, and afber all 
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it it the good ose boAb <i inferior materials whidi 
oftenest wins the day. Brewer's small Sistorieal 
AtUu is by no means to be despised. For a large 
general (not historical) Atlas brought down to the 
present time Black's is perhaps the best ; while the 
Harrow Behool Atlas, the maps of which are selected 
from those of tbe Society for the Diffiision of Useful 
Enowledge, is perhaps the best small one. 

The Law coarse most run parallel with the Ejb- 
tory. It shonld not .indeed be commenced outil 
English History has become tolerably familiar, as so 
much of the history of Beal' Property Law will be 
otherwise unintelligible. It will be well also to 
hare read something on the Feudal Syst^a pre- 
viously, fi>r the introductory remarks on that subject 
in Stephen's Blaokstone are by no means satisfac- 
tory. But whenerer the study of Liierts JSwnaniores 
is in a sufficiently advanced state to admit of the 
attention being devoted principally to the succeeding 
course, and, in the case of Olass-men in the first 
school, immediately afW their last Examination, 
Blackstone should be tak^i in hand. It ocoapies 
pretty much the position of the EtUcs in Litera 
Swaaniores. To be got up as required for the 
Class-School, no mere reading over once, or twice, 
or thrice, will be of much use. It will have to be 
translated, as it were, into simple language, aV 
stracted and analysed, before it cai^ be reprodudble 
at Examination; it will require time- to digest; it 
will require to be illustrated from oHier sources ; 
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it cannot - be crammed. To refer once more to 
Chap, n., the same caution must be repeated against 
printed or written abstracts by another hand ; such 
a practice will only mislead. A iiill abstract and 
a shorter analysis of one's own will in most cases' 
be found neceBsary. A collection of all the principal 
Statutes should be made out in the Note-book, and 
it will be found a Tery good plan to construct in 
addition parallel columns of Statutes and changes 
in law connected with each of those chapters in 
which any historical sequence is traceable. Thus 
Fee-tail, Dower, Mortmain, Alienation and Devise, 
will admit of such treatment, and the tlhanges in 
each of the feudal incidents may be subjoined to 
them. The psriods of English histoiy marked down 
one side of the paper will supply a common chrono- 
Ic^cal arrangement for all. Ilius in running the 
eye across the scheme horizontally, a clear notion 
of the state of the law on several points together 
at a particular period may be obtained, while each 
column taken vertically gives its own history. 

The introduction to Blackstone in vol. i. does not 
form part of the course for examination, but it ought 
to be oarefally studied, as also &9 last chapter in 
voL iv., where the general progress of EngUsb law 
is discussed. It may be obs^red that it is im- 
portant to read this work in the latest editions, as 
the third and fourth. ' 

Williams' Law of Seal Properly should be studied 
for illustration of Blacketone, where time admits. 
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Its concise, practical, and &miliar form, which cstiBee 
it to be preferred in the pupil-room of the Con- 
Tejrancer to the great hiatorical work of the Oxford 
Professor, makee it very useful in connection with 
that work in the present course. Lord St. Leonards* 
Handy Book on Property Law may be referred to in 
parts as a popolu* commentary. 

Wheaton's International Lata should, if possible, 
be commenced along with the lectures given by the 
Chichde Professor of that subject. The mere read- 
ing of the one booh above mentioned, especially as it 
has been usually read, has not as yet produced very 
satisfactory results in the Schools. But a higher 
standard is now likely to be attained, and the study 
must no longer be put off to the last. Already there 
have been oases where decided weakness on this 
point has altogether ruined a fair prospect of a good 
Class. Dr. Phillimore's work on the' subject is more 
copious and more accurate than Wheaton's, and 
though for the Schools, as they are at present, it is 
somewhat too bulky a treatise, it may be referred to 
with great advantage. It has too, to an English- 
man, the agreeable advantage of freedom from the 
national partialities which are not difficult to trace 
in the work of the American. To Ch-otius' great 
work, which laid the foundation of the Science, and 
played so important a part in the development of 
modem civilization, his De Jure Pacts et BeUi, even 
a slight reference will be better than none. 

If Jusliman is taken up it should be read in 
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Sandars' edition before-mentioned, where the intro- 
dnction, translation, explanations and notes, are 
thoroughly satiefactoty. For those vho can read 
French, Ortolan's ExpUcation des Tnsiituis de Jug- 
tinien will also be found a most helpful book. The 
way of rendering Latin law terms must be carefully 
studied, and it will be observed, from an ezami' 
nation of the Papers, that pieces are occasionally 
set for translation and comment. 

The connection between the different law books 
themselTes, besides that which has been noticed 
between them and the history, should ' be most 
carefully observed. The general principles of law 
must be deduced ; the imperial, the mamotpal, and 
the international law, must be made to illustrate 
one another. Nothing will t«ll nun^ on the final 
result than a previous attention to this point. The 
Law courae is not of a nature to make miich figure 
in professional work, though it affords an introduc- 
tion to it by no means despicable ; it is more fitted 
to furnish that general knowledge of the subject 
which CTery educated man, and especially English 
country gentlemen, ought to possess ; but whatever 
is read must be good of its kind, thorough as far as 
it goes, and paftaldng of that {Jiilosophical cha- 
racter which the other studies of the Oxford course 
so signally evince. 
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Thb Secoxd Pbriod. 

Many of file obeerratious made in reference to the 
First will ap^dy to tlie Second Period, of which far 
lesB, therefore, need be B&id. 

The English History, extending from the Acces- 
sion of Henry VlXl, to that of Qoeen Anne, here 
assumes a still higher importance than before, inas- 
much as the course inclndes no general book, like 
Gibbon, embracing the history of the whole world. 
Ko snch book is indeed available, but Bobertson's 
Charles V. will fill its place for a most important 
period. The English Constitutional IRstory also of 
Hallam swells irom the one volume of the JMiddle 
Ages into three. And, indeed, English history since 
the Reformation includes so much more completely 
that of all other European nations than in the pre- 
ceding period, that this arrangement is not so much 
out of proportion as it might appear. 

The large amount necessary of English history 
(for which Lingard must be the chief text-book) 
will be an argument for selecting the rest of the 
books from other quarters. Thus, though Clarendon 
cannot, on any account, be omitted as a hook to be 
read, it need not be taken up for 'Examination, and 
Sismondi's account of the reign of Louis XIY. in his 
Histmre des Fran^ais may be offered instead. This 
will be only possible where a knowledge of French is 
possessed, but where such is the case the gain will 
be decided, for Lingard contains pretty much the 
matter of Clarendon. 
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SobertBon's Charles V., in Frescott's edidon, sltonld 
follow or accompany Lingard and Hallam, and will 
form an excellent guide for the traosition of Europe 
oat of its medieval into its modem phase. A Buf- 
fident aeqnaintance with the first great struggle of 
the newly-consolidated European nations with one 
uiother, the Reformation, the efieots of printing, 
and the consequent enormous movement of the hu- 
man mind, will be gained from this great work. 
Banke's History of the jPopes will give an intelli- 
gible and continuous view of eccleaiastiGal history, 
in its political aspect, down to the present time, and 
it has the advantage of having found a good trans- 
lator for Sohn's series. 

For the same reason that the reign of Louis XIV. 
in Sismondi should be placed in the list, if possible, 
instead of Clarendon, it would be well in the choice 
of a special subject to avoid a period which has been 
treated in Lingard and Hallam so iully as the Caro- 
line, The other alternative of Indian history may 
be i^eferred, and should be read in the standard 
works of Elphinstone and Mill. Perhaps Adam 
Smith may find a place in this even better thou in 
the medieval course. 

Many gaps in the Second Period will have been 
left after the above-mentioned- course has been com- 
pleted. Some of these may be filled up from Russell's 
Modem Europe, lately re-edited ; a book which, with 
many palpable defects, especially with reference to a 
course of this sort^ has never yet been superseded on 
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certain points. But for general purposes a much 
better book is available in Koch's SUtoire dea R^O' 
httiont de rEuropei. 

Kaaaing'berd's Siaiory of the EngUsh S^ormatioH 
Till give a good popular sketeh of that subject. The 
Calendar suggsBta books for the Caroline period 
where there is time for more extensive reading on 
that point, to which list may be added Guizot's 
Bittory of the English Revolution. Macaulay's His- 
tory will probably have been read at some time or 
other by every student of this period. Whatever 
may be thought of it as a history, no one doubts its 
value in giving an interest in historical matters. 

A bare knowledge of the principal events of the 
period subsequent to Queen Anne may be gained 
ftxim The Studeafe Same; and this at least ia 
required ; but many allusions, even in a work like 
Wheaton's, will scarcely be understood without a 
better sort of book. Ijord Mahon's History is the 
standard authority for the last century ; and for the 
value of its social illustrations, Enight's Popular 
mitory of England from 1689 to 1783 may be re- 
commended. Alison's Epitome of his larger History 
will serve to fill in the- main events of a later date. 
Some history of the English Church, such as that by 
Bishop Short, will be desirable where there is time 
to gain a more complete view of that branch of 
history than is given in the books already named. 

1 The g[Teater part of this work has been tiaiulAted into Wn gllth 
I^ Ur. CrichtoD. (Whittaker and Co.) 
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Though but a oompendium, and tjherefore not by 
any means doing justice to so interesting a subject, 
it is at least a faithful one. Once more the reader 
may be reminded of the different position held by 
all these latter books, with regard to the Examin- 
ation, from that of the regular set first spoken of; 
but once more he may be assured that the highest 
places on the Glass List will generally be filled 
by those who have not been satisfied with the 
minimum. 

As to the method of getting up the second vo- 
lume of Stephen's Blactstone, nothing need be 
added to what was said with regard to the first, 
except that the early part, on personal property, has 
to be studied with more minuteness than the re- 
mainder; which portion, however, it will be by no 
meaus safe to neglect. Smith on Contracts is not 
uncommonly taken up as a pendant to this volume 
of Blackstone. 

This sketch of the course may be concluded by ob- 
serving that there are two University prizes assigned 
to the department of Law, and two to History. One 
of each, viz. the Eldon Scholarship and the Arnold 
Prize, is restricted to Graduates ; the others, viz. the 
Vineriui Scholarship and the Stanhope Prize, are 
open to Undergraduates. The particulars of each 
may he leamt &om the Calendar, but it may be use- 
iul to remark with regard to the last-named prize, 
that just as it is recommended in Chap. III. that 
some effort should be made by Class-men in lAlera 
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Sumamores to meaaore tkemselTefi with their fellows 
at one or more competitums for Scholarship prizes, 
BO it will he highly desirable that men who are 
devoting particular attention to the Law and His- 
tory course should do the same for the Stanhope. 
Whether gained or not, the effort (0 obtain, and the 
reading neceaaaiy for the purpose, are so much clear 
gain towards the Final School. Yet it must not be 
supposed that the skill which produces a clear, well- 
written essay, will in any way atone for an absence 
of accurate knowledge of every part of the work 
offered for Examination. Tacts without philosophy 
may place a man high, but sham philosophy without 
facts will be quite sure to break down. 

lellowBhipB at All Souls' College are also given 
with especial reference to the proficiency of candi- 
dat«8 in the studies of Law and Modem History. 
And indeed it will be observed by those who ex- 
amine the Papers set for Fellowship Examinations 
in many other Colleges, that these studies form 
no bad preparatioa for those who wish to be suc- 
cessful candidates. 
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ON 80HE BELATJ0N8 BETTWEEN AHICTOTLE'S ETHICS, 
PLATO'S EBPUBLIC, AND BISHOP BUTLER'S WORKS. 



I. The Ethics nr coiniKciioir thh Plato, aud 
SSFKOAIXT ynra Hia KEFUBua. 

SdENTIPIC moral phUosophy, it is generaUy admitted, 
caa scarcely be dated farther back than from Socrates, 
the first of that wonderful trio who levolutionized ancient, 
and, along with Chriatiauity, haye moulded all 'modem, 
thought. His share in the work, "in whom all achools 
met and &om whom all diverged," will have to be gathered 
from the works of his disciple, Plato *. Thus, Plato will 
be the philosopher who must be studied side by side with 
Aristotle : indeed, a very little reading of the MMes will 

■ Thii Appendix wia intended to nipply a mnt wbicb eziated 

when it was written of a sort of elementary Lecture on tbe relatiolla 
of Aciitotle to Plato and Bishop Batler. It via memt rather to 
■Qggeat thongbts than ai an attempt to BatiBfy the thoaghtftil readw. 
The mbeeqaeot publication of Sir A. Orant's SiAict hu rendered 
such a Lecture lea necesHuy ; but it is thought heat on the wliole 
to Inaert it, in iti present fonn, in the hope that it ma; still lerre 
the hnmble purpose of an introdnctorj sketclu 

^ Xenophon'i contribationa to our knowledge of Socntei aie not 
here mentioned, because liia works are not those nsually taken up by ' 
tbe Clise-mau ; of course, all that Ums will admit of being gathered 
from tbe Memorabilia will be very valnible, and indeed same knoir- 
ledge of it mnit be conndered quite indispensable. 
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prove to any one that it is-^not really intelli^ble ont^ it 
is read by the light of its author's master. The more ac- 
curately at the Bame time the changes which were going on 
in Greece at the period when each wrot« are appreciated, 
the more clearly will their relation to one another be per- 
ceived. It will often be evident that the doctrine of the 
MMe» ia only that of Plato under another form, guarded 
by some new fence to resist the attacks which had been 
levelled at it by other philosophic sects. Oftener still their 
differences may be accounted for by a greater diffusion of 
philosophic light, which produced a necessity for greater 
precision of thought, for distinct and practical interpre- 
tations of what was vague and theoretical in the earlier 
teacher. Yet to the student, as to the whole educated 
world ever since they wrote, tbey will be something more 
than master and pupil. They will be rivals. 

The radical differences which remain after every attempt 
at reconciliation, and which are evidently the product of 
their wholly opposite casts of mind, have in all ages at> 
tracted men to either one or the' other. " Every man is 
by nature either a Flatonist or an Aristotelian." One 
class of thinkers will always be inclined to disdain the 
unpractical, will look coldly even on religions theories, 
will care little about tbe TJnseen, These will lean towards 
Aristotle. The other class will ever sympathise with the 
imaginative side of things, will have "'obstinate question- 
lugs" to satisfy, will grasp at and think to comprehend 
the Infinite. These will shelter themselves behind the 
authority, of Plato. It may be asserted that either ten- 
dency, exclusively carried out, is pemicione. The cold, 
hard Aristotelian will get no further than his heathen 
master, if he gets so tax, and will be without his excuse. 
The enthusiastio Platonist may become a mere vinonaiy. 
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The works of the two philosophers read together are sJi- 
mirably fitted to supply the counterpoise which may be 
necessary for each particiilar mind. 

Another old saying will srave to illustrate the TieW 
under which each author most he conceived by the sta- 
dent. " With Plato, everything which is is wiong ; with 
Aristotle everjrthing which is is right." This may be 
explained somewhat as follows: — Flato held, what is 
essentiaUy the true doctrine, that man was created in 
the image of his Uaker, an iWtnraa-^ rov Otov, a rag of 
Divinity ; that the evil which he found around him was 
permitted by that all-powerful One, but was not diieot 
from Him ; that the soul of man was consequently out of 
its proper element in this life, liable to he defiled by sux* 
founding bad inflnenoes, yet capable of being kept pure by 
conetandy aiming at the perfection of God, the notion of 
whom was innate in the mind of each ; capable after deatli 
of attaining to that better state of close approximation to 
Him, where all the perplexities of this earthly conditios 
would be removed. Thnsall was wrong, out of joint here;' 
man was to shake himself off trom the evil of the world, 
rub his eyes, know himself. This was his amifu^iru, the 
true key to his whole philosophy. Hence the cardinal 
position assumed by his doctrine of Ideas j hence the. de- 
rivation of his system of physical philosophy. 

Aristotle regards life from the opposite side, and dissents 
from Plato's d priori method. His notion of the Divine 
Being is that of pure Intellect, without any of the attri^ 
bnt«s ascribed to Him. by Plato and communicated to us 
by Divine Bevelation, so that He oan have no concern 
with our afbiis, nor eon we gain anything morally by 
contemplating Him, All this, then, is unjosctical with 
him ; he proceeds to take man as he finds him ; every- 
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thing whicb is ia rig^t; fae opentes on Um, and shewB 
hb irhat indication he' gives of tiw porpoee for irhlcli 
lie is intended; what the work he haa to do, as proved 
hy the natoie of tiie machine. Thus the theory of 
"Ideas," the immortality of the soul, the origin of evil, 
the Divine govenunent of the world, find no place :irith 
him, and exercise no practical inflnence on his eyatem: 

Few can fail to secf hoT valuable hotli methods, aa 
metbods, are ; fev can Usten to tro sadi advocates with- 
out wishing to form a jndgment between them. It will 
be right, perh^w, to regard tliem as each commissioned to 
supply a portion of the tmth, and thus to be on onr gnard 
against following ^ther when we come to the point where 
an enoneooB development of his principles begins. It will 
'he eeaa in the next section that the works of Bishop Batl«r 
will be a considerable help in reconciling the iiwauutai> 
(uee of the two eyateme. 

The stndent wiU, however, gain bnt little real know- 
ledge of these inoonaisteneieB second-hand; he mnst gather 
it for himself from a stndy of theb works. The RspnJiUo 
of Plato will fbrm the main book of reference in con- 
nection witli the Ethie». It is his generally acknow- 
ledged masterpiece, and contains the matorest statement 
of his philosophy. Of oourse, the more hia other Dia- 
logues can be studied, or at any rate the oftener referred 
to, the better; but the RtpubUc, having to be got up 
fbr the schools with something of the same exactness as 
the Mhiei, must be compared witii it wherever the two 
books touch on the same matter. A few of the most 
obvious points of comparison will bo given here in the 
order in which they occur in the last-named book. 

At the very first opening we have the expression r jyotfftv. 
tDiis brings us at once into contact with the central notion 
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of Plato's sygtem; oa developed in Booka ti. and tu. of the 
StpubUo, The alighteat consideration shows that tho ex- 
pression is not used in the same sense ~by both antlioTS. 
"While Plato means by it the " Idea" of the Supreme Being, 
the source of light and life, the type of all fliat vas good 
in man, to comprehend which was tiie object of all science, 
and eqwcially of the great science of all, the Platomc Dia- 
lectics, Aristotle merely nses it in the sense of the best state 
attainable by any creature according to the measure of its 
capacities, which in Hie case of man he calls elsewhere ri 
af6pintivtiy ayaSh*, Thss we are reminded, at first startmg, 
of the distinction between the religious view of morals and 
the merely human view, wbioh has been already noticed 
as Gharacteristio of the two writers. This is further evi- 
denced in the elaboration of the nature of dptr^ in Book n. 
of tho Ethics, which resta on no religious obligation, hat 
on consideratioQB of psychology, od the evidence of lan- 
guage, on the common sense and instincts of men in gene- 
ral. It is, however, on tbis basis tbat Aristotle has beea 
enabled to raise a rule of li& which, though in some re- 
spects &lliug short of the standard we must now accept, 
-will ever remain one of the most remarkable of all the 
many monuments of his sagacity. In Book i. c. iv. it 
will be seen that he distinctly avows his adoption of the 
above method (rtrl r^t '!px"')i ^"^ ^^ ^^^ ^'■'^ (though we 
can hardly help doing so ounelves) fasten the opposite 
course on Plato. 

The sixth chapter of Book i. contains the irst and piin 
dpal direct attack ou the system of his master. It will be 
wholly unintelligible until some knowledge of the Platonic 
doctrine of Ideas and of the Organon of Aristotle has been 
acquired ; but when moat &lly understood, it wiU seldom 
be consideied as one of the happiest efforts of its author ; 
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And mMiy ■ttH be duposed to think tlut he makee a diffl- 
cnlty fiir himself b^ confosuig the tvo diBtiiiot poitiona of 
Plata's teadhing, the eternal unity of the Godhead (to use 
a Chiudau fbim of expreaaion) — ri h, with the laws under 
which God has manifested Hie attributes to man — r^ (Qi;. 
The drift of the chapter is plain enongh, the rennnciatio& 
ai the tbreeihold of hia work of any abatraot theories, any 
praotioal relation between the IKrine and the Human. 

Chap. z. of Book i. sappUes a fordble contrast to Plato 
in ita way of dealing with the doctrine of the immortality 
of the Boul, brought out as it ie in the Stptihlie and else- 
where with almost the clearness of a Berelatbn. 

We shall look in rain in Plato for any such sciraitifio 
treatment of the process of acquiring moral excdlenoe by 
habituatian as that which we find in the Ethi«i, Book n. ; 
but in the EepiAUo, Book it., we shall observe tiiat he 
insists with equal foree on the neoessity of the process, 
and equally derivet from that necessity the importance of 
I a sound education. Both agree, too, in the t«st t^ which 
to know when any moral virtue is acquired, viz. the plea- 
sure or pain ielt in the performance of the virtuoas act 
' The Ipytm of man spoken of at the end of the MMei, 
\ Book n., andagain in Book x., is but the repetition of 
the same exprcsdon in the SepvhUc, Book i. 

Book ni. of Vba Mhit$, again, brings ua into direct con- 
flict with the Sooratic and Platonic doctrine that vice was 
only ignorance, from which was deduced the oorollary- 
natnrally . chargeable on it, though &r enough from the 
intuition of. those philosophers, that men were not re- 
eponsible for their own actions. . The standard of morals, 
the character of the mmuialot, is also brought out in this. 
Book, as in Books i., ix., and x., and must be compared, 
op the one hand, with that of Plato, who assigned do other 
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tban- ibe Supreme BeiUg, and on the other with that of 
the Sophists, who deattoyed any fixed standard by erect- 
ing each indiyidnal into a measure of all things. Xhp 
analyda of the appetites in this Book moat be read along 
-with that in the BtpvhUc, Books tH. and nn., and each 
of the Tiitnes treated in this and in Book it. along wittt 
•M^ notices of them whioh are scattered pattm throughout 
■that work. 

Book T., treating ae it doee the very subject which 
Plato's Dialogue professes to discuss, admits, of couiae, of 
direct comparison with it. Both authors take the State 
for a basis in order to study justice in the^indiridual, bat 
the identification of the unit and the aggregate will be \ 
seen to be carried out to a much greater degree in Plato. 
Many other points of coipparison circle round tliis main 
one in Book r. 

Book Ti., again, deals with much the same subject-matter 
as that witii which the reader of the RepubUe is familiat. 
To discriminate between the meanings attached to the sams 
t^m by both authors will here demand the chief share of 
the reader's attention. Thus the Mvt of the Ethiot and 
of the lUpubUe will be found &r from identical, though in 
both works the word is used in a general sense to represent 
the intoitive Acuity ; nor are ao^ and tuAtxruc^ synony- 
mous, as might be supposed at first sight This will be 
the pUce to observe that it wU] be a great help to make 
parallel lists of words used in both books to describe the 
higher intellectual procesaeB, along with the sense attached 
to them in each respectively. A carefiil consideiatioii of 
the place occupied in Aristotle's Ethical system by his 
0f>4iq)<r(c, rrpoalptirn, itirinii, &c., will explain his method 
of meeting tliose vital difBculdes in connecting the intel- 
lect with moral actbn whioh he has so oiten alluded to as 
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un satisfactorily treated by Fl&to. Host men mD. probably 
be inclined to doubt vhether he is more sacceeeftil than his 
rival in forming a complete and intelligible syetem, bnt he 
must at least be allowed the merit of haying entered aa 
immortal protest against the confiinon between knowledge 
and morals which grew ont of the teaching of his predeces- 
sors. The same point of contact with Plato will be equally 
traceable through Book th. The " virtne-is-knowledge" 
theory is nominally, indeed, only daseed among otheiB, bnt 
it reoUy absorbs the greater part of his attention. His 
masterly conception of man as he is in reality, no longer 
regarded as the perfect ir^par or the perfect oicdXairTw, nor 
even aa the perfect tyKpariit or AtptmjE, but working his 
way gradually, under the influences of time and repeated 
aote, to a higher or lower level, may ^ily be thought to 
justify him in cutting the knot at once; for so he does 
when he takes for granted that, whatever may be said about 
the theory, men do in practice go wrong, whether they 
know what is right or not. Thos he employs Chap. m. 
and other parts of this Book rather in attempting to account 
for an acknowledged fact than in proving its existence. 

Books vm. and ix. of the Ethict will run paralld with 
much of the Republic. The doctrine that pure friendship 
can only exist in reality between the virtuous, and Qiat 
a proper development of it in a society is only poraible 
where that society is also in a proper political oonditum, is 
only, in other words, an account of Plato's Ouardians, 
AnxiliarieB, &c, taken into the r^on of every-day life, 
and free from some of the absnrdities which (as some have 
thought, half in joke) defile the exquisite picture in which 
he presents them to us. The political constitutions ^ven 
in these Books, and in the later Books of the Htpuilic 
will have to be directly compared, and along with them 
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those of fhs PoUtiei, m. tu,, Shetorie, i. tUi., Safodotat, 
nt. Izzz., &o. Snch a table carefdlly arranged Till be 
found nsefiil in the atndy of all history, ancient or modem. 

The identiflcatioii of the inteUectnal part of man's nature 
with the man himeelf , to the ezclomou of the moral part, 
which occniB in Book 11., will be found also in many places 
in Flato, eapecially in the JtepuUte, Book n., where the 
ivris Sr6pairos is introduced; but the fimctioos attributed 
nnder Plato's system to that iot^llectaal part ia relation to 
morale, will be found to destroy in reality maoh of the 
Bimilarity between the two notioDB. The student of But- 
ler's works will not fail to perceive how far his grasp of 
the constitatioQ of man as a whole exceeds in truth and 
breadth the partial view arrived at in these treatiees. 
Once more, in Book iz., the ETtat« of peace in the good 
man's soul, the state of war in that of the bad man, are 
delineated in pretty much the same terms, if not so folly 
or so graphically, as in the JtepubUe, where the mental 
condition of the philosopher and of the tyrant are brought 
out in snob glowli^ contrast. 

But in Book i. of the MMm the parallelism with Flato 
oulminates. In every part of it occurs some direct or in* 
direct reference to his works. The treatise on Fleaanre 
refers to Plato in both ways, and has been said to be the 
controversy carried on by Aristotle with the least misrepre- 
sentation c^ his opponents, and the most triumphant result 
of any in the work. One minor detail in its treatment, in 
which both writers fully agree, may be specially mentioned. 
The mrovSaioc of the one and the <piK6troif>ot of the other 
are equally constituted the judges of what are true and real 
pleasures and what are not". Both writers, again, shew 

* VHe Sep., Bk, ix. This whole nibject has been aU; treated in 
ESt W. Eamiltrai'i Jjtctitra o» Meta^lu/iict, voL iL lect. 43. 
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mh' eijTiEil conlempt for iinvortb^ gursoite in Hfe ;* both sab- 
ordinato the practical to the contemplatiTe ; in botli. Belt 
mntrol IB recommended witli a view to the cnltiTatitm of 
the intellect. The praieeB of dialectics in the Sepublw, 
find the aketch of the employmentB of tiie upp^ clasaee lA 
iiis state a]t different perioda of their life, mnst be ccmopared 
vitti all the central portion of Book x. of the Etkiet. In 
thu Book -will be found the beet guide to Aristotle's notions 
of tlie Dirine Being, tbe clearest evidence of that fatal error 
irhich has been so widely developed in modem schools of 
philosophy, and which haB been well eharaoterised by the 
■phrase of "identiiying not-thinking wiUi thinking-not;" 
in other words, maintaining that what is above reason is 
Against reason. Here, then, will be the place to compare 
that view with Plato's doctrine, the foundations of which 
are laid deep in the facts of personality and moral CQn- 
ecionsneas, and confirmed by an appeal to the universal in- 
Btincte of man, as well as to the wide-spread national tj-adi- 
tions of different porlionB of the race. In the concluding 
chapter will be found the same complaint of the vant of 
pvper education at Athens which occurs bo frequently 
in the TttpMic, the aame disapproval of that which the 
-Sophists pretended to Enpply, the same senao of the inti- 
mate connection between Ethics and FoliticB; and as a 
corollary, the same conviction that it was the proper buri- 
ness of the State to take the training of the people into its 
own hands. 

It is snffloient to have indicated in the briefest manner 
these obviouB points of contact. No one can bestow even 
the slightest attention upon them without perceiving that 
the study of one anther is .the necessary complement to 
that of the other. It is in assisting the student to trace 
this connection ^t the lectures of the Prefesaois will be 
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Ibund most Enable ; and for a UBefnl and sufgeBtlTe sam- 
mary of the subject, Sir A. Grant's tiiiid Essay may be \ 
confidently recommeaded. 

II. — The Ethics iir bel&tioit to CHMBTUiriTr, Aim 

ILLCSTKITEI) BT BnUXB'S WOBES. 

Xo one can, or at any rate onght to, affect to be able to 
.study the Mkies in the way hitherto supposed unmoved by 
die question which must constantly re^ur to him, — How 
jnnch of all this am I to accept as eternally true, as true 
foe me P It can neither be intended nor wished that this 
-subject, of all others, should he handled in a spirit of indif- 
ference. What standard, then, exists by which to form a 
judgment ? It has been sometimes forgotten that the final 
standard, the perfect code of morals, has been put out by 
& greater than Aristotle or Plato. It will scarcely be de- 
nied that Christian men are under an obligation to follow 
that of Holy Scripture, an obligation which renders' it 
necessary to keep that standard in view throughout the 
process of studying all other systems whatever. Sut while 
the relation of relipon to morals, the history of man in 
connection therewith, and eyery necessary detail for the 
fullest comprehension of what is reqidred of us, may, by 
the use of the proper means, he easily gathered from Holy 
Scripture, it does not profess to give us anything cor- 
responding to a scientific moral system. Hints enough 
to form one may be found in it, but such a one does not 
exist ready made. Furlher, the "lawunfo themselves" is 
spoken of as existing for those who had not been favoured 
with the BoTelation afforded to tbe chosen people. It 
cannot but be the duty of educated men to encinire info 
the nature of that law. 
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It Till bere be taken for gntuted Qui tlie two following 
pTopositionB will be generally admitted. 

First, That there is some commoo gnmnd of moral 
obligation for all men ; for those who have been admitted 
to the light of BerelBtion, and for those who have not. 

Secondly, That this ground of obligation and the law 
deduced from it must be shewn to be consistent with such 
EflTelation. 

This is not the place to enter into a, history of the varioos 
attempts which have been made in modern times to form 
systems of moral philosophy. Many of these have ad- 
dressed themselTes exclusively to either one or other of the 
above two propositions; they have been, therefore, either 
worthless or insufficient. Of those which have duly re- 
garded both, there is one which in its own time signally 
prevailed over its opponents, and is now generally received. 
Bishop Butler* brought to his work a mind as profoundly 

* There ire two m^ olgjcctioai to Bntler'a worka brought ftir- 
wmrd bj thoM who have racommeiided their dinue in the Scbooli ; 
one Rg^nit their itjle, tb« other ag^nst Ouax anitabletiesa to the 
want* of the present day. Tb« firat can hudly wdgh much with 
thou who befiere (and inrely mre right in believing that high edn- 
eation ii bnt derived flrom the itndy of the difficolt Qteek lod 
Latin •utlii»B whoie works ate read in the Oxford coarae, and who 
attach valoe t« the mental ditdpline prodaced bj maitering books 
which profess to be rather storetionMa of thooghti than popular dit- 
qairitiims, rather premisies than detailed sjUoginos. The second, ai 
regards hit crrorE, might easily be shewn to be a very triSing otgee- 
tion. Here are, perhape, some half-dozen pasaagea which the in- 
creased philosophical light of the preseet day has shewn to be ern>> 
neoos. Tbeee are for the most part, however, mere illuiCratiMls <^ 
bis argmnenta, (occnrring nearly all in the Analogy,) and in do case 
vitally a&ct them. An edition which ahonid point them oat is all 
that is required. On the other phase of the objection, Ug allied 
InsofBtieot working out of the system he has established, it may be 
moogh to say that it will be time to supersede him on tliis account 
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imboed with ancient Hteratnie at impresBed witb a rererence 
for dirlne troth. The independence of thought for irhicb 
he was no less remarkable, enabled him to strike npon the 
track which reooncilea original research into the conditions 
of psychology with the most perfect &ith in Berelation. 
Since his time, philosophy and Chriatiaiuty have not been 1 
ashamed to maroh together, ae they too often were before | 
be wrote. Borne, indeed, will be found who attempt to 
diroroe them now, though rather undw tlie inwdions form 
of ignoring duistian tmth than attacking it ; the Univer- i 
aity, by her uae of Butler's works for text-books, avows ■ 
herself to have no sympathy with such a course. On the 
contrary, she thus (as in other way?) distinctly asserts her 
sense of the futility of any mere intellectual education, 
of the inseparable connection between faith and reason, ' 
of the certain ruin of both by the n^lect of the culti- 
Tation of either. 

In accordance with this view, the teaching of the EthUt 
must be continually referred to that of Christianity. Butler i 
in his Sermons and Analogy {for it will be supposed hero I 
that the First Part at least of the latter book is read, if not 
" taken up,") will supply the scientific points of comparison 
when these are not directly indicated in Holy Scripture*. 
Thus we shall hare a goage by which to test Aristotle's 
theory of happiness, his notion of virtue in general aa well 

wheu the present ige prodacei a work which «hall mppl; the defecta, 
while >t the ume time it poBsesses the acloiavledged ments, of that 
of the ^reat Oxfbrd divine. Tbe weakness of the remark lometimeB 
innnnated, that "Batler r^iee more difBcnltiea than he BOlvea," is ' 
•df-«vident. The lUffieolties exist in all thoughtful minds whether 
he points than oat or not, and it ii better to hare them dealt with 
by a friend than b; an enemy. 

■ Bish<9 Fitxgerald'a last edilden of the Juatogj/ may he re- 
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as of the different Tutaer and vioes in patticalar, oi man's 
position m the vorld, of consdenoe, of the standaid of 
right and vrong, of self-love, of the will, of necessity, of 
habit, of pleasure, of a fntore state, of the nature of the. 
Deitf, and other ench points. Here, ag^, the plan wiU 
be found nseflil of making ea^^ of these ^hjecta the cen&e 
ronnd irhich to group opinionB, not to the exoIiiu<ni of 
iudiyidnal and original thought upon each and all of them, 
as far OS they admit it, for the more thinking, talking, and 
writing expended on them the better ; but a clearly de- 
fined, logical method of dealing witli tliem will seldom be 
obtained without accurat«l; noting down, in contiguous 
colunms, the statements and opinions of the received 
authorities. The result of this careM examination d 
Aristotle's doctrines will probably be that we shall find 
we may accept the great majority of them under a more 
or less positiToly marked change of aspect; while into 
many of those complicated mbral diffictilties, which to the 
supremely gifted heathen were insuporable, we, stronger 
than he in spite of our comparative intellectual weakneas, 
shall be able to M in the key. 

Thus the doctrine of the Fall of Man, the perversion rf 
his noble nature, the overclouding of his godlike intellect, 
clears up the Socratic paradox which Aristotle condenms, 
but Eoareely attempts to meet. The union of the relLgious 
inner life with outward moral activity, in whatever sphere 
of life a man is thrown, which is the basis of Christian 
teaching, removes the awkward inconsistency traceaUe 
throughout the Mkies between its author's notions of 
contemplative happiness and that of practical life. The 
standard of the anoviaiar, which he almost prophetically 
announces as the true «ne, tiiat' of a character so hard t« 
realize, a standard so entirely ideal as it must havp appear^ 
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to thonghtfiil men of those times, assameB its natural place 
to hb in the life of our Lord. The gradual subjugation of 
the "self" of paadon hj the true "self" of reason, — eo 
hopelees a task to one class of heathen men, so profitlesa 
ia another, when it issued in stoical pride and self-suffi- 
ciency, becomes a practical and harmouiouB system of life 
to the Christian. The oogenoy of the motiTes to virtue 
laid down by Aristotle is incalculably magnified in Uie 
scheme of those to whom a future state has been Bevealcd ; 
to say nothing of the fresh motives which have been super- 
added, and the Divine aid which they are taught the way 
to obtain. Thus the hopeless condition of the absolutely 
vicious, a true point of view to the heathen, is no longer 
ao to the Christian man. His theory of the formation of 
virtnons character, through training at the hands of others 
in youth (tori Xiyov), through self-training in manhood 
(ftrri \6yov), — a doctrine true for all time, — is no sli^t 
oorrobon^on of the Revealed history of mankind. The 
BDomalies which we cannot but perceive in the applioatioa 
of his views on the relations of morals to pohtics, are re- 
moved at once when, as tiie common bond and means of 
training, we read the Church for the State ; when also we 
consider the past history of that Church as vrell as ite pre- 
sent agency. The " law of love" will illostrate in some 
oases, will modify in others, that wonderful delineation of 
moral excellences which forms not the least conspicoona 
of Aristotle's titles to admiration. 

■ But much of this will be more clearly perceived by 
noting the points of comparison with Butler in regular 
order. A few such points will, as in the case of Plato, be 
here suggested. A connection between the two, scarcely 
lees intimate than in that case, will be most clearly per- 
ceived by'thoee who most olosely follow up the hint, 
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Hie treatment of the great aaliiectB vhioh occupy fiie' 
early part of the First Book of the £thiei, the end of 
moral actions, the bnameeB of man in thia vorld, and the 
nature of happmesa, can ioarcely be fully compared •wi& 
the views of BuUer without r^ard to tho whole scope of 
his woriu. Chape, u. and t. of the Antiogy more pai- 
ti-cnlarly diaonsa in their opening portions tlie earlier of 
these qaestions; while in Sermons m., xi., ni., and irr,, 
is found a Boientifte enquiry into the nature of happiness 
in gKieral, as well a^ in connection with tnie self-love, 
with love of our neighbouT, and of God. Their respective 
modes of dealing with these iimdamentsl points once ole^j 
perceived, much has been done towards comprehending the 
whole relative position of the two authors. The qoestion 
of method, which Aristotle raises in Chap. iv. with regard 
to himself and Plato, is no less pointedly stated by Butler 
at the beginning of his moat important Preface. [The last 
cluster of Book i., containing, along with Book vi., the 
psychological portion of the subject, will have to be brought 
into direct oompariaon with the Preface of fiuUer and hla 
first three Sermons. These, the most valuable of all the 
Sermons, introdooe us to his famous theory of conscience ; 
and their comparison with the Mhies biings us to the 
much vexed question of how far such a principle ia rec(^< 
nised there. The answer wiU have to be sought for not 
only in the places above-mentioned, but in several other 
parts of the work ; not only in the treatment of <pp6niaK, 
(since much has been said against' its identity with con- 
science,) but in Book vii., where something very like it 
is implied as the principal agent in the development of 
the iyKpar^s into the o-^^pur, and of the oKpariit into the 
ucdXaiTTOc; and again in Book ix,, where the picture of the 
' Swh fnrtbcT, Batler'i IMuartation on Tirtnc 
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reflexive eflfect of a man's good or lad character on his 
peace of mind, conid soarcely have been drawn irithont 
the pre§ence of some such conception as Butler's is the 
anther's mind. 

In Book II. of the Ethiei, Vbe part placed in onr moral 
econom; by pleasure and pain, noticed also in Book I. and 
in other places, will find an apt parallel in Chap. n. of 
the AAalo0, but the more abstruse philosophical enquiries 
of Books Tn. and x. into the nature of pleasure do not 
come within the scope of rither of Butler's treatises. In 
reading Butler along with tliia seumd Book, fhcdre wiQ abo 
be found here vbb of tiie most remarkable instances on 
nocsd of the ftesb treatment of an old subject, in such a 
wa7 as to stomp it for ever with all the marks of an ori- 
ginal discovery. In the famous analysis of " Habit," con- 
tained in Chap. V. of the Analog, may be easily traced all 
the teaching of the Etkiet, Qie formatian of virtue by re* 
peated acts till a habit is acquired, the mark by which the 
acquisition of such habit is recognised, vie. the connection 
of pleasure with the act, and the neoesMty of the per- 
fonnance of the act under the influence of a deliberate, 
settled will. Tot who can &il to see how much that ia 
new and valuable has been grafted on to tbe parent stock? 

In Book in. of the JEthiet, the enquiry into the nature 
and freedom of tbe will invites comparison with Chap. vi. 
of the Analogy upon Necessity, when it wiU be apparent 
that, however difierent the method of the two authors, the 
results arrived at are precisely tbe same. In Book v. it 
will scarcely be thought fimciM by those who have traced 
the influence of Aristole on Butler, to notice the resem. 
blance between the treatment of Justice by the former, 
and the plan of the argument in the AtuUoffg. The two 
consecutive aspects of U»e Divine Governor of the world 
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seem to answer to tile two bnnches of josiioe tis aA- 
miniBteKd hj the Stat« ; as a nataral goTemor, ruling by 
a n^lar eystem of DoirectiTe jnstioe, as shewn in rewards 
and poniahments ; as a moral gOTemort gnided by the 
principlea of distribatiTe jiigtice, and apportioning these 
rewards and pnnishmentB to the right people according 
to their desert. 

Book Ti., it has already been said, contains maoh in 
oommon with the Bermons on Human Nature, bat the 
Dissertation on Virtue will be read with peculiar interest 
in connection with the ^ipiir^it, roOi wpmnKit, and other 
qnalitiea tiwated in that Book which profess to combine in 
a greater or less degree the moral and intellectnal elements 
of man's nature. The very phrases of the Dissertation are 
in numerous cases Identioal wit^ those in the M/net. If 
a certtun confiision must still be allowed to exist in But- 
ler's treatment of the Uoral Taoulty, it will scaroely be, 
denied that he has at least avoided one main error of this 
part of the l^hiet, which makes a degree of inteUectoal 
cleremesB an absolute qualification for the attainment of 
Tirtue. In Book tu. the view taken of homan nature as 
a machine, influenced by the friction of t«mptation8 Ihim 
within and firom without, and never statiooarj, will be 
brilliantiy illustrated by the fourth and fifth chapters of 
the Analogy, where the probationary character of this li&, 
with its necessary consequence of moral discipline, is shewn 
to be the key which unlocks the principal difficulties of 
the subject. In this part of the Anaioyg, also, we shall 
not &il t« note some admirable hints on the obscure yet 
ever-recurring question of the origin of evU, and its part 
in the system in which man has been placed by the great 
Author of nature. 

The general parallel between the eightii and ninth Boobs 
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of the Mhiet and the elerenth and twelfth Sermons, is too 
obrious to need remiurk; vhile in both these and earlier 
Sermons, the analyais of self-love, a quality which in 
Butler's age it was all -important to put into ite proper 
position, is eridentiy little more than a rery able derelop' 
ment of that given in Book is. of the Ethics. The tenth 
and last Book will equally suggest comparison with the 
last two of the Sermons. The eulogies bestowed by 
Aristotle on contemplative happiness, and his notions of 
the Divine Being in His relatioiL, or rather non-relation, 
to man, find no unworthy commentary and correction in 
Butler's treatment of the love of God. 

It is not, in short, too much to assert that there is no 
part of the Ethiet which Bnder has not turned to account, 
as far as his plan permitted ; and even &ose who are in- 
olined to pay less reverence than others to his opinions, 
cannot feU to imbibe a deeper knowledge of Aristotle, by 
observing the appearance of his views in a modem dress, 
and modified by a Christian creed. 

If the traces of Plato are lass consttrntly obswrable, they 
must by no means be overlooked. One signal instance out 
of many' must strike any student of the S^ublic. The 
tendency of virtne in the long run to secure recognition 
as such, in spite of the astonishing frequent success of 
vice, is scarcely more elaborately proved by one author 
than by the other. But, in tact, it must be remembered 
that in Butler's scheme many of the doctrines which more 
especially distingiuBb tjie earlier of the two andent philo- 
sophers from faia successor, are necessarily merged in the 
fuller light of that Revelation of which Plato was, in some 
respects, the prophet. The support to be gained trom 
Flato's method for the credibQity of religion, had also 
already been sldlfiilly used by Cwlworth and others. It 
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remaned for Batler, baildlng on this foundation, to seize 
all the matoriala affotded by the other great leader of 
human thoaght in erecting his edifice. Thus the differ- 
ences abeoAy referred to between the two ancient phUoao- 
pheis are generally found to be implicitly, if not explicitly, 
s4juHt«d in tlie pagea of the modem one. 

The Second Part of the Analogy has not been reforred 
to in the same manner as the First, not because it is less 
Taluable, but because its plan does not lead it so directly 
over the field of ancient philosophy. As containing, how- 
ever, the beat answers which have perhaps ever been given 
to the qnestiona which must arise in the mind of every 
thonghtfol student of philosophy, and eapecially the best 
reconciliation of tbe claims of falQi and reascm, few bodn 
in the whole Oxford course will in reality be man profit- 
able to a man to study. Its intimate ocmnectiou with the 
First Fart will of itself be an argument to many ; it will 
also supply better than most books that higher preparatiou 
for the Divinity Ezaminstioii, which must be sooght some- 
where ; but, even if the bulk of it is not studied, it may be 
remarked that the first chapter stands on somewhat dif- 
ferent grounds from the rest, and can hardly be separated 
from the First Part itself. The value of the Dissertation 
on Tirtoe has been already mentitmed ; that of its com- 
panion, on Personal Identity, is less marked, aa the point 
it establishes is generally conceded in the present day, 
though in Butler's time the argument was a necessary 
outwork for the rest of his defence of the'foith. 

Finally, we may sum up the arguments in justification 
(if any is required) of a strict comparison of these three 
authors with one another, by remarking that Batler bas 
only done for his own age and faith what it is most reason- 
able to believe Plato and Aristotle would have done had 
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they lived in tliie day. Though not profesBing to write 
a philoBopIiical treatise, he has treated the system of Chris- 
tianity as a philosopher. In proving the unreasonableness 
of infidelity, the fitness and harmony of Christian doctrine, 
the greater objectiona which lie against the so-called philo- 
Bojdiioal opposition to it, he has osed the weapons he found 
ready to his hands. His sagacity in doing so is proved by 
the &ct that all the modem champions of the Mth are 
themselves the foremost to confess that they can add no- 
thii^ worth mention to the defence he has set ap. 



APPENDIX II. 

EDITIONS OF BOOKS OENERALLY BECOHMEIfDED 
AT OXFORD. 

Hohbb'b Hiad and Odyssey: Sothe. 

.^Bohylus : Paley (best with the Latin notes). 

Sophocles: Hermann, (Leipsio, 7 vols.); Sohneidewin 
(German) : or Wunder. EUendt's Lexicon. 

Euripides : Bothe ; or Paley. 

Aristophanes : Bathe ; or, for five Plays, Mtchell. 

Pindar: Donaldson; orDissen. 

Demosthenes: Oxford Edition with Dindorf'e Annota- 
tions, 4 vols. For the De Corona, Dissen. 

Thncydides: Arnold; GoSller, (Leipric, 1836) ; Notes 
on Thucydidea by Sheppaid and Evans. 

Herodotus : Oaisford ; or fiahr, 4 vols. 

Virgil: Forhiger; (Conington's in process of publica- 
tion). Vide also Henry's JVoiw on Virgil. 

Horace : Orellius (Latin) ; Ihtadeane (English). 
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Liicretina : Lachmaiui. 
Terence : Stallbanm ; ZetmioB oura QQes. 
PlantuB : Welee. 

Juvenal: Uayor; Kacleane; orHeiuiicli. 
Ferdiu: Jahn; Heinrich. 
Catnllns: Doling. 
Cicero's OratiopB : Long. 
TacitoB : OrelliaB, 2 toIb. 
Livy : Twiss ; Buperti's JVofo* on Lkj/. 
Xenophon : Schneider. Enlmer'B If emoiabilia. 
Aristotle's EtMcs. Qrant'a for firet Ax. Books. Brewer. 
Hiclielet'a Commentary. 
^■^-~— Politics : Eaton. 
Rhetoric, with the AnimadTendoneB : Oxford. 



- Poetics ; Hemuum's Not«e. 
-Metaphysics: Boiiitz; orSchwegler. 

- Oiganon : Waltz. 

- De Animft : Trendelenburg. 



Stallbaom. 



Plato's Eepublic : 

other Dialogues : 

N.B. The text used in the Schooh w that of ike Oxford 
Pocket Claanci, leh&re the text is published in that form. 
Dindorf's is uudfor the Greek Poets. 

Editions of other works are mentioned in the text ; 
snd wherever more than (me exists by the same hand the 
latest is always to be understood as recommended unless 
the contrary is expressed. 
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EXAMINATION PAPEES 

OP 

MICHAELMAS TERM, 1860, 

IN THE 

Siconir Jfinal Scj^ools of ^itera Pamanioris 
mxis of l^ato are& ^oittrn ^isforg. 



. (Tie paper/, >et ik tkeforaer of these Schools, which eoniain 
pieces for Tranalalion and Gonposiiion, are omitted.) 



,i--^iT,Goo<^[c 



ii,.^-ihvGoo<^[c 



Setonij public (Sraminalten in: f^e School 



(CLASS PAPERS.) 
Moral Philotophy. 

1. 'Apx^ ri 5ri" Kui « roOro ^nuyotro aptoovTat, oviiv 

irpoadtfiiTfi Tov i<6n. Is the analysis of mles of conduct 
into priociples of reasoo impossible, or unnecessary ? 

2. Examine the ai^uments for the existence of a specific 
moral sense, and distinguish its characteristies. 

3. ev/uSs, ImBvuia, Xtiyot. Assign to each its Amotion 
in producing moral action, as conceived by Plato, and by 
Aiistotle. 

4. Compare tbe certainty and permanence of moral, 
vith that of scientific convicticins. 

5. ti trpoalpt(ns oiKtidnrrot tivtu Sokii tb optrg, rat fioXXov 
TO ^Sg KpiMii' Tuv irpa^tav. Why then is less said of mo- 
tive* in the Ethics than of overt acts ? 

6. Hot Tould Aristotle and Plato respectlYely account 
for revolutionB of moral character? 

7. Can any defects in Aristotle's Ethics be traced to 
his psychology? 

8. S fi^ furofuXofuivr oi}( ixav. Jlow can the character 
of an act be determined by any subsequent state of mind ? 

9. TOV Kokov iMKo. Examlue the nature and value of 
this motive. 

10. virtue is for the interest of the state. Can it be 
thence inferred that it is for the interest of the individual? 

11. How far is the notion of quantity applicable to 
virtue and vice ? 

12. The effects on Plato's philosophy of his belief in 
the immortality of the soul. 
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1. Wlint ia the rimpleBt notion, and what are the necea- 
, Bary parts of a science of Logic ? 

2. The nature of the Predioables according to Arietotle 
and the Schoolmen. What is the right logical interia^ta- 
tion of them ? 

3. The influence of language in eomipting thought. 

4. Can Definition and Division both be regarded a» 
analjiical processes ? 

5. In a negative proposition, does the negative belong 
to the copula or to the predicate ? 

6. What is meant by " Quantiflcation of the Predi- 
cate?" Ib it a neceBsary part of all distribution and con- 

7- Define Bemoustration. How is it related to Ex- 
perience? 

8. Explain and give instances of Idola Tribut. 

9. " In the Bimple Syllogiara, logicianB have overlooked 
the reasoning in comprehension, and in Sorites, the reason- 
ing in extension." Examine this. 

10. Explain— 

(a) Et«nim axiomata infima non mDltum ab eiperientU onda 
discrepant. Suprema vero ilia at generaliiBiutB (qaffi ba- 
bentor) notjonalia sunt et abstracts, et,nil halicnt soUdi. 

(fl) Hinc opinio, quod Fotmre eive vers remm differantiffl, 
quie reveni sunt leges Betas pari, inventu impossibiles 
giiit et ultra hi 



(7) TutiuB omnioo est ordiri et eioitare gcientias ab iie funda- 
mentis qus in ordine sunt od partem activam, atquo at 
ilta ipea partem cantemplativam signet et determinet. 

(S) Optime antem cedit inquisitio naturalia, quando pbjHCum 



ii) i I>a.'p«r<i oTsi' iurBtviis nUuiyiaiiis, t fiif Y<^ >•< Itifu 

11. Can Discovery be reduced to a method? 
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(a) frti rifoiiii Irra^Si xf/trai r^ tm, S^Kw &I oi* tw (III 
Koirir Ti icaAfAau ital fr- 06 Tip 1* AiyfTe A^ »-((ffaiJ toTi 

<^} A^w, It t1 fitr ^TaSir rbpfrrBru, rlgr f ^toritr UpiirTW 
«T«n, Sti 1/x'toi t1 /iSaAoc ical tJ (ttoi'. EJ /ilr oEi' k 
Toii fBto-Boi TiiPTs c^niKTi, leal ripl dtv JicoiaTiintv (o-rni 
tJ afrri, (oTi Tip SiKoioirpaTtrc (loAAoir ml Jttoi'. El C *>■ 
ToTi iiSftaTi, nil wot' oi X^oiwi t4 alVioii, Si- iff* of *ii» 

(7) It would be u^ing in a drcle, to w; that onl; the virtnooB 
are qaalifled ta form ■ judgment on qneationa in which the 
laws or virtue are concerned. For vho are the virtuonii, 
except those whom tbe lawe of rirtne define ta be such ? 
80 that to preanppose a char&ctet of virtue in an individuBl 
ia to preanppoee in Um a knowledge of tboae lawi b; which 
it i» prescribed. 



Greek Hiitor'y. 

1. What were the elementa of a common natJonality 
among tbe Greek States ? Can any progress towards it Ik 
traced? 

2. Group tbe barbariana mentioned by Herodotus ac- 
cording ta their etbmcal affinitieB. 

3. The geographical mistakes by Herodotus. 

4. The respectiYe merits of Herodotus and Thucydides 
in the delineatioti of character. 

5. Tbe age of Tyrannies. Name the more important, 
their origin, duration, and causes of decline. 

6. Why was Greece proper at first outstripped by its 
colonies in civilization ? 

7. " Democracy, though a 'wretched regulator, is a 
powerful spring." Illustrate this from Greek bistoiy. 

8. Trace tbe policy and fortunes of the ConserratiTe 
party at Athens. 
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9. The infinenoe of Corinth on the balance of power in 
Greece. 

10. Shew the importance of the politioal relations of 
Boeotia with Southern GFreece. 

11. How did the personal charaeterB of Spartan com. 
mandeTB affect the isene of the Peloponnesian war. 

12. Explain the historical importance of the following 
paaeagea. 

(1) TuxiiV 4v Zidcrairi TdHTi H^ir«rf«t<r( Unat trfyni vp^furoi 

(2) Sf(urm [Hql«] t^i fa- 'AAuoi rarafuiu 'Afffiii i*" Irta 
w^Ku^a kbI iicaTir tiwf Uorra, wofil t SrTw at 2«Mai 
VPX"- 

(S) 'kirjfai 6' liraxi^ni<'imir abrSr, tou irpi tsu Knfrtlov foirht 
iitX66yTtj TfTpdti ^iiforms, Jral iyovrnvijif itfAipojfTa^rnr 
riirra rhu xpiper, MBaXar h t^r '£iriiaiiplai>. 

(4) (Ii^^»'iT»iH4)^(<r«. 



Political Philotophy. 

1. Whiitt are uneon»tituticnal ae distinguished from il- 
Ugd acts? Was the difference recognised in ancient 

2. Distinguish the provincea of Jurisprudence, Political 
Economy, and Ethica. What errors have arisen from con- 
founding them ? 

3. How far were any principles of Political Interven- 
tion recognised in ancient states ? 

4. Examine, on the principles of politioal economy, any 
results of the appropriation of land in Greece and Italy. 

5. What were the means known to the ancients for 
securing (1.) responsibility of the governing body, (2.) re- 
presentation of the people ? 

6. Aristocracy of birtii, of mind, of wealth. How are 
these regarded by Plato, and by Aristotle ? 
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Ib th6 idea 

8. What are the natural chects on the inCTease of 
popnlatiou ? Do they ever need to be artifloially re- 



10. Tlie ooiDpanttire stability of democradeB and oli- 
garcIiieB. 

11. "Plato deals with tiie Beveral classes in the state SB 
absbtictiouB and not as men." Discnsa this criticism. 

12. What Greek state came nearest to the ideal of Plato 
OT of Aristotle ? and what fundamental changes would each 
have considered necessary ? 



Moman Hi»tory. 
1. Enumerate and compare oar sources of information 
for tiie early history of Rome. 



3. The geography and ethnology of the Western coast 
of Italy proper. 

4. The orig^, powers, and mode of appointment of the 
Consols. 

5. The chief provisions for the settlement of Latiam 
after the great Latin War. 

6. The growth of Boman strategy. 

7. Bate, occasion, and provisions of the Atemian, Pi»- 
tolian, Qenncian, Ogulniau, and Hortensian laws. 

8. The eonstituttonal forms by which the Empire was 
connected witb the Republic. 

9. niustrato from Tacitus the position and powers of 
a provincial governor. 

10. Insubordination in the ranks of the Boman legious 
under the Empire. Its causes and effects. 
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11. Instoncee of hereditary character in Roman families. 

12. Explain the hiaterical importance of the following 
paeaages: — 

(1) Cam Hernicii fisdns ictam, agri partea dme ademptw. 

(2) Eta nndBrio fenore ikcto lemta asara erat, Borte ipsa 

obrnebantur inopes neianiiiiie inibaut. 

(3) Earn (Q. Fabiam) et prnn^tira et primo Tocatce omnea 

centnrisg coiwalem cum L. Volummo dieebant. 



Sittory of PhUtmpkt/. 

1. lUuBtrate from ancient philosophy the evil resulting 
from excessive generalisation, 

2. 'H ^vx^ Tiirof ran t'liav. With what modifications 
is this true from the point of view of Plato, Aristotle, 
Bacon? 

3. The antithesis (rf Sense and Reason. Compare Plato's 
doctrine on this point with the doctrines of eiu^ier philo- 
sophers. 

4. The history and value of the conception of Final 
Causes. 

5. The practice of Induction before Bacon. 

6. The influence of the Sophists on the moral philo' 
Bophy of Plato and Aristotle. 

7. Trace the growth of the conception of moral as dis- 
tinct from positive obligation. 

8. Criticise the following dogmas : — 

(1) T$ iiu>i^ yiyriaKirat rh liioior. 

(2) iiSon^ ^ A^riii inWcry^. 

(3) abS)>< ^tadr iirr, iptrqt ko] kohIos. . 

(4) Ideas are ooly trsTuformed sensations. 

(5) Oood and evil are nothing bnt pleaiint'e and pBJQ. or 
that which prodacei pleasure or pain to nA. 

(S) The bnaineSB of Bcience is to inquire into fiiet*, not to 
specakte on causes. 
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(CLASS PAPERS.) 
Seal Fropn-ty. 

1. QiTB the precise meaimigs of the worda "Descent," 
"heir," " heriot-Bervice," "purlieu," " demesne," "the as- 
sent of the homage," "equitable mortage," "defeasance," 

2. Shew in what respects the Act for the Abolition of 
Tines and RecoTerieq is founded upon, and in vhat it goes 
beyond, the previoUB state of the law. 

3. What historical traces are there of the growth of 
copyhold tenure? What estates have the lord and tenant 
respectively, and in what ways may the latter incur a 
forfeiture ? 

4. What was the principle »««»«/««■< »(««■<«»* How 
ia it accounted for? how was it qualified ? how has it 
been altered ? and what were its ineonvenienoea ? 

5. "So much the more readily did the feudal restraints 
on alienation yield to considerations of a commercial kind 
than to others." Illustrate this. 

6. What is the meaning and ejfect of a descent being 
" broken," and how may it take place ? 

7. Stat« the origin and foundation of each of the several 
species of Common. 

6. Uention aa f ar as you can the provisions of the Sta- 
tute of Trauda affecting real estate, and give the date of 
the Statute. 

9. Uention some legislative enactments of recent date' 
conducive to the improvement of agriculture. 

10. In what casea, and how, may lands now be granted 
by copy of court-roll ? 
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11. Wlien do ve first hear of ttie aae of Seals, and how 
do you acoonnt for the greater importanoe attributed by 
the ]a.w to Deeds ? What things does the Jaw require to 
he done by deed? 

IS. What do yon consida' Qm pemiliar duiwileristics 
of the English law of Real Property ? Aoooimt for Qtwa 
aa for as you can, and illustrate yoor answer. 



InUmationed Law. 

1. What doubts have been Boggest^d, and by whom, on 
thie propriety of the phrase International Late? State 
your opinion. 

2. Questions relating to a man's personal tta^ are to 
be determined by the Uw of his domloiie. Expaiid and 
illustnite this, 

3. The usage respecting maritime salutes, and the chief 
disputes which have arisen respecting it. 

4. Give instances of wars commenoed without decla- 
ration. What authorities and arguments are there for and 
against the necessitr of a declaration, and what is meant 
by a conditional declaration ? 

5. In what particulars has the Eusaiau war of 1854 
altered ai: afEsoted the law of maritime war ? 

6. The easentiBis of a valid treaty. 

7. The different kinds of guarantee, with instances. 
What general objections may be urged against treaties of 
guarantee, and how may they be illustrated ? 

8. Diatinguieh arbitration, mediation, good officM, and 
give examples. 

9. A short account of the question of the Newfound- 
land Eiaheries, and the points of Intematioaal Law in- 
volved in it. 

10. How does a blockade afEect neutral vessels which 
are in the blockaded port at the commencement of it, and 
what observation has been made upon this? 
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11. What point of lutemational Law ia illustrated by 
the eases of The Hoop and The Rapid ? and what by those 
of Mr. Bntilth and The InSitm Chief? 

12. The different kinds of public ministers. When was 
the classification settled? What is the advantage of 
having a minister of the highest class at Constantinople ? 



Snglith Siiiory. 

1. Skoteh the tenets and affinities of Cruidism, and 
■iBte the theory about its late subsistence in Sritain. 

2. Point ont the fictions interwoven with the acooout 
of the Saxon invasion, and the discrepancies existing be- 
tween the Britiah and Saxon nanativeB. 

3. Describe the position of Camolodunom, Caer-caiadoc, 
Mons fiadonis, Demetia, Chevetot, Castorio, Foutigny, 
Santarem, Lymesol, Lantressan, Mortimer's Cross, the 
pile of Foudray, with their historical connection. 

4. Draw a mt^ of Britain in the time of Athebtan, 
markii^ the Saxon,, Danish, British, Pictdsh, and Scottish 
Bettlemente. 

5. What EngHsh diodes were held by foreign princes 
in the Middle Ages? Did any English sovereign hold 
territories of the Empire ? 

6. Can any favourable deduction be made from the 
characters usually given to William Bufiis, Biohard II., 
Bichard III. ? or un&vourable from those of Bichard I. 
and Edvard I. ? 

7. Give a succession of ponons who as Justiciaries or 
Chancellors have exerciaed an influenoe analogous to that 
of Premiers of late times. 

8. Mention the principal patriots in the English His- 
tory of the Middle Ages, examining their claims to that 
dengnation. ' 

9. Give the origin of the surnames Plantagenet, Tudor, 
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Stnart, Brace, Baliol, Uortimer, De Tglenoe, Se Conrcy, 
Bourke, Courtanay, Bean&it. 

10. WhenM ere deriTed the titles of Bnke of Clarence, 
Albany, Sothsay, Earl of Uarch, Uortxm, Mellent, Albe- 
marle, Richmoad, Deamoiid, Carriok? 

n. Trace the gradual iatrodnctioii of oni modem titles 
of nobiLty and honour. Which of ancient date hare now 
passed ont of use ? 

12. Explain the difTerences between the feadaliem of 
!France and that of England. 



Mngliih Corutttutional Si»tory. — First Period. 

1. Wliat led to the assumption of the title BiuiUut by 
the Ai^o-Saxoa monarcha ? What are the associations 
of that title in Imperial History ? 

2. What was the principle and pr«ctice of trial by Com- 
purgation ? What ftlteraatives were offered afto* tJie Con- 
quest, and how did they Ml into desuetude ) 

3. Give the meanine of Benefieium, Boeland, Ltenland, 
Foldand, Croienland, Odai, Allodium. 

4. What is the earliest instance of constitutioiial resist- 
ance in, and of the responsibility of Uinisters to, Par- 
liament ? 

5. Instance cases of Farliamentary impeaohment on 
charges of high public crimes, before and after the Con.i 
quest. Do sach cases contravene the principle of trial hjr 
peers as guaranteed by Magna Charta r 

6. What is understood by the distinction of the Greater 
and the Lesser Barons ? "Wiat is ' communitas bachelerife 
An^i»?' 

7. Did any mnnicipal corporations possess jurisdiction 
before the time of Henry II. ? What is meant by towns 
being let in fee-farm ? What is the origin of 6iulde and 
City Companies ? 
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8. What ia the earliest authority for the Commons' 
right""of originating mouey-bille, and for the prohibition of 
the Sing's imterfBrence with matters pending in Par- 
liament ? 

9. What expedients were devised fo cheek the dis- 
pensing power of the Ciown ? 

10. Is there proof of the Bepresentativea of the lower 
clergy having sat in Parliament r What led to their meet- 
ing separately in Convocation? Did they at any period 
desire to be associated with the Commons? 

11. Describe the origin and jurisdiction of the Courts 
of Chancery, King's Bench, and Exchequer. 

12. What were the provisions of the Statute of Treasons? 



Imperial and Medueval Sistory. 

1. Trace tiie history of the agricultnrol class in Gaul 
&om the time of the Boman Empire downwards, 

2. Trace the causes which delayed the fall of the 
Eastern Dmpire. 

3. Draw a map of the area of Charlemagne's Empire 
alter its dismemberment at the close of the tenth century. 

4. The origin and progress of the Bulgarians and Scla- 
Tonians, with their relations to Constantinople. 

5. Sketch the transactions and government of Alexius 
Comnenus. 

6. ^Explain the following, the DtooeM of AMca — the 
Augwtat Prufeet — the Ihtke of Egypt — the Count of the 

■ Saxon Shore— the Mxm-ch of Epheaus — the Cathlte of 
Bagdad — the jieolyte — the Despot of Epirus — the Great 
Jhtke — the Oral of Servia— the theme of Lombardy— the 
Catapan — the C(Bsar. 

7. Give the situations of Wetad, Lazica, Beder, Cadesia, 
Tephrice, Iconium, Aquileia, Belgrade j with their histo- 
rical aeaociations, and with dates. 
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8. Give en. aoootmt, witii datei, of the Edict of Conrad 
the Balic, the Diet of Boneaglia, the Peace of Constance, 
the hlockade of Gbiog^o, the Quadruple Italian League. 

9. The relations of Venice, G^oa, and Pisa with Con- 
stantinople. Mark the epochs of the decline of tlie two 
last. 

10. Trace the successive steps in the expulsion of tiie 
Uoors from Spain, and state ^e causes which bo long 
delayed it. 

U. The circles into which the Empire was divided 
in 1501 and 1512. When did tiiis anangement cease 
to exist? 

. 12. Describe the gradual formation of the Swiss Con- 
federation, distinguishing the original cantons from those 
which subsequenuy joined it, down to the peace of West- 
plialia. 



EeeietiMtinttl MitUry. — First Period. 

1. "What do we learn historically from the local cinhun- 
Bcription of Ecclesiastical Dioceses in Prauoe and England? 

2. What were the donations to the Boman Church of 
Offe, Ethelwtilf, and Canute ? Had they any reference to 
Peter's pence ? - When did the last commence, and what 
was its amount ? 

3. Name the royal fonnders of celebrated religions houses 
m England from Ethelbert to Edward I. 

4. Compare the exercise of the royal authorityinChmch- 
appointments under Edward the Confessor, the Anglo-Nor- 
man kings, and the late Plantageneta. 

5. " The Norman Conquest of England was aa total a 
BoTolntion in the Church of the Island as in the dvil 
goremment and social condition." Expand this statement. 

6. What rights did Magna Charta profess to secure to 
the Church in the matter of Episcopal ElectLons? In whom 
was the right of electing vested in the PrimitiTC Cbuich, 
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and how is it exeroised at present in Papal and ProteHtsnt 
couutries? 

7. What was the relation of the Scotch and "Welsh 
Churches to the Chuich of England in the Middle Ages ? 
On what oocancoiB were metropolitioal rights sought for . 
on behalf of other Chorches independently of Canterbury 
and York ? 

8. Are there traoes in England of the principle of Appeal 
to B General Council, before Henry YIII. ? 

9. The relations of the See of Borne with the Scandi- 
navian kingdoms down to the Beformation. 

10. Give a brief sketch of the first formation, rise, and 
progresa of the Cardinalate. Explain the powers of the 
conclave, and compare the relative situation and reciprocal 
influence of the Pope and the Sacred College. 

1 1 . Examine the qnestion of the goilt of the Templars ; 
and state the real causes which may have led to the de- 
struction of the Order. 

12. mention, with dates, the Popes of the ' Captivity of 
Babylon,' and aketch their respective characters. What 
great names are associated with their sojourn at Avigntm i 

13. " There was once a Parliamentary Pope." (Selden.) 
Explain this, and the oircamstanoee which led to the eleva- 
tion of an anti-pope. How long did this sobism last, what 
attempts were made to terminate it, and how did it end i 

14. Explain the abuses of Reservations, Expectancies, 
Vacancies, Conflrmadons of Bishops, Dispensatious, Ex- 
emptions, Commendams, Annates, Tenths, and Indulgences ; 
stating the origin and growth of each, and the efibrts made 
from time to time to correct them. 



Jikeellaneotu Paper. 
1. Give an instance of the imperfect money oiroulation 
of the Binnan Empire, and compare it with similar foots 
in Saxon England. 
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2. Explain the terms : Defmsor, oriffinarii, adtwiptitU, 
ahrimanni, ho*pB», iortet Saltern, heredttaa aviatica, salva- 
merUa, empJiytetuis, h^ribmnn, seigneur, fodrum, divieto. 

3. "Perjury was the dominant crime of the Hiddle 
Ages." Illustrate this position historicaUj, 

mportance of 

5. "What historical cause may bo assigned for the sub- 
tlety and preference of technical to ratioual principles, 
obseirable in our Byetem of law ? 

6. What connection had Riissia with the Byzantine, 
Saxon, and French dynasties ? When was the &rt com- 
mercial treaty of Eussia with England ? 

7. Give a short sketeh of the rise and progress of the 
temporal power of the Popes in Italy ; and state accurately 
its geographical limits at the time of their greatest do- 
minion. 

8. A concise sketeh of the social and legal condition of 
the Jews in England, France, and the Spanish Peninsula 
in the Uiddle Ages. 

9. Illuatrate from your authors the changes in the art 
of war in the 14th and 15th centuries. 

10. Give a brief account of the fortunes of the Teutonic 
knights in Prussia. When did that country become a mon- 
archy ? And what have been her subsequent relatione with 
England? 

11. Explain the allusions in the following passages : — 
(h) " Ce 1>«aa ijdtAme u M troar^ daiw lea boia." 

(j9) " The brook did convey hia luhea into Avon ; Avon into 
SererD ; Severn into the narrow aeaa ; these into the 
m^n ocean ;" ix. 

(y) " 'Sow past thon onward oa thoa wert wont^ &nd Dougloa 
will follow thee or die." 

(J) " Sine milite Scoto 

NnU» nnqiuin Froncia folsit rictoria caatria." 

(() " Credo, regnomm qni rex cnpia esae duomm, 
Succednut marea hnic regno, non mnlieres." 

(0 "VSpres EHcilienn«i, tlatinea Parinemie*." 
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(i)) " Qui ont pria les Bonvenira pour les esp^ranccs." 
(9) " Ingreditnr Vnlpee, regnat ,Leo, aed CauU Kdt," 
(.) "Nod videbU diet Petri." 
(«) "Afflarit Dens, et diasipantnr." 
(\) " Conrage, pire Joseph I Bria&cli eat k home." 
(ji) "Jl n'y a plua de I^r^n^ea." 
12. The great generals, ministere, and ecclesiaaticB, of 
tlie reign of Louis XIY. 



EffinhM-d: Vita Careli Magni, and Annales. 
Siamondi and Joirmlh {Zouii IX.) 

1. How doea-Eginliard describe the decline and ^I of 
the Merovingian dynasty ? Quoto his words. 

2. Explain the terms— /rawwjiM, rachimlovrg, paladin, 
seabim, mallut. 

3. Sketch briefly the oripn and conqnesta of the Lom- 
bards in Italy, and trace their history to their final subju- 
gation. 

4. The Latin names given by Eginhard fi>r Metz, Co- 
logne, Treves, Aix-Ia-Chapelle, Sens, Besan^oii, Lyone, 
Axles, Vienue, Bordeaux. How does he mention them ? 

5. Compare the Empire of Charlemagne with that of 
Napoleon I. 

6^ By what poets and in what languages do we read 
deBcriptions of the prowess and feats of Charlemagne and 
his peers? 

?, Explain the allusions in the following passages : — 
(a) " Ainat tn ^ppai le vaae dans Soiasans." 
(0) " Combien eat piuaBant ce roi da del, qui hnmilie aind - 

]et plna granda roia de la terre." 
(7) " Pidme mieiu 1m V(nr marts que tondua." 
(i) " Tenlabat et scribere, k3 paraTn prosper J auccearit labor 

pnepoateniB, ac aero inchoiataa." 
(<) " Ne eaia-tn paa qu'aa jea ie» echecs on ne prend jamais 
lena." 
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8. Collect from JoinviUe's noiratiTe notices of the great 
feudfttories who atill remained in the reign of Bt. Lome to 
share the power in France with the kinj. 

9. Shew &a,t m the matter of religlotia toleration the 
feelings of 8t. Louis were in etrict accordance with the 
mn^itTiB of his age. 

10. Explain the bearing of the Orifiamme as the royal 
banner of France, and the proper occasions for its display. 



13. The principal Latin settlements of the Cmsaders in 
the East, in the time of St. Lonis. How were they snc- 
cy sively lost ? 

14. In what connection do yon meet with the names 
Tmllebourg, Saints, AJgnes-Hortes, Vincennes, Corbeil, 
and Tunis i Qire aoonrately the position of these places. 

15. The terms of the " Pragmatic Sanction" published 
by Lonis IX. 

16. Who were the Cahorsins ? How were they benefited 
by the severity of St. Louis towards the Jews ? 



Penimal Property and th» Righk ofPanont, 

1. The liabilities of a surety, the legislative restrictions 
on the mode in which they may be undertaken, aud the 
rules of law by which the surety is protected. 

2. htention some particulars in which the Ihiglish law 
of Feraonal Property appears to have borrowed directly or 
indirectly from the law of Borne, stating the modifications 
introduced, and oommenting on them. 

3. What is the difference in validity between ante- 
nuptial and post-nuptial settlements ? 
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4. Wliat notice is necessary to be giren prfivious to 
maniage before a Begiatiar i hov may sncli a marriage 
be forbidden, and^n what places may it be performed? 

S. The principles of a Patent and Copyright Law, 
and how they are embodied in onr law of Patent and 
of Copyright. 

6. How does Blaokstone classify the prerogattves of the 
Crown? "What are the prerogativea "by way of excep- 

7. The meaning and present extent' of the role ^wUifm 
itmput oceurrit regi. 

8. A short historical acconnt of the ikiglish system of 
weights and measurea. 

9. What risks are covered by an ordinary marine in- 
Borance, and what will Titiate the policy ? What is in- 
surance " lost or not lost V 

10. What are the diff»ent fiinctions of the Court of 
Probate, the Court of Chancery, and the Superior Courts 
of Common Law, with respect to the property and lia- 
bUitieB of deceased persons ? and are there any di&rences 
in the principles on which they proceed? Give a short 
history of Courts of Testamentary Jurisdiction in Eng- 
land. 

11. How far is imprisonment for debt now retained in 
the law of Eng^d, and what changes have been made 
in this matter ? 

12. A short account of the Legacy, Snccesdon, and 
Stamp Duties, mentioning when they were establiahed. 
Of what public advantage are the Stamp Duties ? 



Smith on Oontraett, 

1. "What is a consideration? How tar is it essential to 
a contract ? In what cases will an executed consideration 
support a promise ? 
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2. Uentioii the oluef qaestioDB that have arisen on. e, 4. 
of the Statute of Frauds (respectiiig promiseB to anawer 
for the debt, &c., of another.) 

3. The limitation of time in actione on aimple eontraets, 
thci statute on which it depends, and the exceptions or 
cases saved. What is Lord Tenterden'a act ? 

4. The "Pactors' Acts," and how did they alter the 
law of Factors ? 

5. State the case of Collins v. Slantem. In what cases 
is it law^ to compromise an indictment ? 

6. State generally in what cases a member of a joint 
sto^k company is liable to contracts entered into on behalf 
of the company. What was decided in Dickenson t. Valpy ? 

7. What is Estoppel, and how are its effects limited ? 

8. The statutes agaiilst simony. DistinguifOi between 
the opeialiou of the law on laymen and on apiritnal 
persons. 

9. What are contracts of record, and theii incidents? 
Mention any that are met with at the present day. 

10. What liahilities spring from a contract entered into 
by an agent on behalf of an undisclosed principal ? 

11. How may a voidable contract by an infant become 
hinding ? Ulustrate by examples. 

12. The different forms of action by which contraots 
may be enforced, and the cases to which they are severally 
applicable. 



Unglith Hutory, — Second Period. 

1. Explain the terms, 'A^car General,' 'the Raid of 
Beitb,' * the cautionary towns,' ' aeminary priests,' ' tenths,' 
'fifteenths,' 'undertakers and servitors,' 'the Start,' 'tiie 
Imtnment,' 'the Indulgmce,' 'the Humble Petition and 

2. On what occauouB is the ancient connection of 
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England with Flanders adverted to in tliis period of our 
History ? 

3. The poKcy of Elizaheth with reference to the foreign 
Protestants, and in the matter of her marriage and of the 
Bucceesion to the Crown. 

4. When was the doctrine of Pasaive Obedience first 
puhlicly tsTight by authority, and when did it become the 
law of the land ? 

5. Give an account of the impeachment of the Earl of 
Danhy. "When did the Commons revive the practice of 
impeaching high public functionaries ? 

6. How did the English become possessed of Jamaica, 
Bombay, Tangier, Dunkirk, Bengal, and Canada ? 

Explain the origin of the names Maryland, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, New England, New York, Baltimore. 

7. Notice the eminent noblemen who occur in your 
history, bearing the titles of Leicester, Essex, Salisbury, 
Sevon^ire, Norwich, Eiohmond, Sandwich, Halifax, and 



8. Shew the restrictions on printing in the reign of 
Elizabeth; and trace the steps by wMch the liberty of 
the press has been reached in this country. 

9. What instances do you collect from your period 
illustiative of the impolicy of religions persecution ? 

10. Analyse Monk's political conduct and character. 

11. State the terms of the treaty of Eyswick. Were 
they, on the whole, fair towards all me contracting 
parties? 

12. Give the provisions of the Union of Scotland with 
England, the date of the incorporation, and the arguments 
alleged against some of its conditions. 

13. Exhibit the dependence of the Irish upon the 
English parliament. By what law was the initiative 
power reserved to the English council] and what attempts 
were made for its repeal ? 
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Constitutional Mittory — Second Period. 

1. la the doctrine, that "Allegiance hath more regard 
to tbe crown than to the person of the king," consti- 
tntioual? 

2. When do we last hear of paid lepieHentatiTeH in the 
House of Commons ? 

3. The earliest precedents on record, (a) for the pomsh- 
ment of bribery in elections; (j3) of molestation of mem- 
bers of the Commons by legal process; {y) of offences 
against established order committed by any of themselTes ; 
(3) of expulsion of members from the House. 

4. What vere the measures adopted after the Bestora- 
tion, and after the Revolution of 1688, for preserving the 
legal oontdnoity of the Constitution ? 

5. What occasioned the Habeas Gorpos Act? Hov 
have its provisions since .been extended, and what was 
the previona state of the law ? 

6. What is the earliest date assigned to public meetings 
for political purposes, and the earliest instance of a peti- 
tion of a merely political nature ? 

7. " It was token up as a general maxim that a revenue 
for a certtun short tenn was the best security tbe nation 
could have for frequent parliament." Wlien was this 
established in the case of customs duties ? 

8. What sovereign last exercised the power of refiising 
tiie royal assent to a bill, and in what reiga does it appear 
that this privilege was exercised most largely ? 

9. Compare the state of the royal prerogative at the 
following periods — (I) the breaking out of the civil war — 
(2) the 3rd year of Charles II.— (3) the 2nd year of William 
and Mary. 

10. What was the old law respecting the property qua- 
lification of members of the HQuse of Commons, and what 
changes did it undergo ? 

U. What were the politioal and civil disabilities of the 
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BoToan CatholioB in Ireland ? From vhat period do they 
date, and wliat bad been th.e previous Btate of tlie law ? 

12. Wliat is an information ^uo warranto f 'When and 
under what circnmBtaaces was it employed as an encroach- 
ment agaiiut libeily ? 



Boning Sutory of the Fope^—RobgrUorit Sittory of 
CharUa V. 

1. "Wbat great rolers over the Christian and Moham- 
medan povers were contemporary with Charies V. ? 

2. Name the electors of Saxony dnring the reign of 
Chariee V., and state the attitude which they reapeotjvdy 
aaBTuned towards the Beformation. 

3. Exhibit the Protestant opinions entert^ned in Italy 
at the nra of the Reformation. To what causes do yon 
attribute their Mlure in that peninsula ? 

4. What attempts at internal reform and at reconcilia- 
tion with the Frotestants were made under Paul III. I 

5. What progress had been made by the Company of 
Ignatius Loyola at the period of hisideath ? Where were 
the first Jesuit schools in Germany ? Explain the obangeB 
in the order to the middle of the 17th century. 

I 6. Describe the geographical limits, chief towns, and 
physical charscteristics of the States of the Church at the 
beginning of the 16th centnry. What great addition was 
made to them before its' close f 

7. Who were Adrian of Utrecht, Campegno, Eocius, 
Erasmus, Heldo, Uartinuzzi, Jlelanothon and Z wingle ? 

6. Trace the fortunes of the House of Brandenburgh 
from the erectioii of Prussia into a Dnohy to A.n. 1700. 

9. Belate briefly the history of the knights of St. John 
from the foundation of the order till 1..11. 1600, 

10. What acquisitions were made to the crown of Spain 
•during the reign of Charles v.? Bpeoify the poesessioiu of 
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the Spaniah bouse of Hapsburg to the breaking up of the 
great Spanish Uonarchy. 

It. ICentioa the principal colonial possessions of Spain 
at the period of the oohuinatioQ of the monarchy. How 
have they heen, for the most part, snccessively lost? 

12. Give a ehort account of the Janseniste and their 
tenets. Does any remnant of them remain to this day on 
the Continent ? 

13. What pope favoured Jansenist opinions? GiTe a 
brief sammaiy of his pontificate and character. 



Clarendon. — Period of Charles I. 

1. Explain the policy of the Spanish Match. How for 
is it true that the first two Stuart Kings had secret intel- 
ligence with the Court of Rome ? 

2. Give instances of the inaccuracy as a historian with 
which Clarendon has been chained, 

3. To what extent can you trace new elements in the 
ranks of the Peerage in the Stuart reigna i 

4. Sketch the fortunes of the Palatine's family, and the 
efforts made on their behalf by the English QoTemment. 

5. Notices of the Thirty Years' War from "White- 
lock, &c. 

6. Give characteristic anecdotes (&om Whitelook) of 
Bishop Juxon, Selden, CromweU, and of the temper in 
which the Civil War was carried on. 

7. Clarendon's characters of the earls of UiddlsMX, 
Pembroke, and Montgomery ; lords Gottington and Capcl ; 
Denzill Hollis, John Pym, Henry Ireton, and Oliver 
St.fohn. 

8. Examine the chai^ of innovation brought against 
Abp. Laud. What apolo^ does Clarendon oSer for him, 
and how far was he home out by preeedento? 

9. The subjects and policy of the Grand Bemonstnnce. 
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10. Compare the conditions insisted on by the Parlia- 
ment in the Treaty of TJxbridge and in the Four Bills. 

11. Enumerate the Acts to remedy grieranoes passed 
by the Long Parliament. 

12. Give Whitelock'a account of his own bebavionr 
under the two Protectors. 



Smith'* Wealth of Nation*. 

1. Explain the origin of coined money and of mints, 

2. What does Smith conclude as to the comparatiTe 
cheapness of slave and &ee labour? 

3. Why should the price of labour rise in cheap years 
and sink in years of scarcity F 

4. State the principal circumstances which make up for 
a small pecuniary gain in some employments, and counter- 
balance a great one in others. 

5. Compare the rent of an estate aboveground with that 
of a coal mine, a tin mine, and a lead mine. 

6. State the advantoges arising to society from a mode- 
rate ciroolatioQ of paper-money. 

7. Why is it better not to issue notes for a less sum 
than £5? 



9. Why should the ordinary market-price of land de- 
pend upon the ordinary market-rat« of interest f In what 
four ways may capital be employed? 

10. Enumerate briefly the most material points on which 
Mr. Kicardo and Mr. Mill have differed from Smith. 

11. State coeciBely with the necessary qualifications 
■what you consider the true theory of rent. 

12. The arguments for and against a legal limitation of 
the rate of interest. 
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.Sm/ Property. 

1. GiTX the predse meanii^ or meaniiiga of each of the 
followmg vords; "estate," "fiUe," "freehold," "com- 
monable beaatB," " free fishery," " heir-loom," " a thing 
real." 

2. Give examples of a right by custom and a light by 
prescription, and distingnish the two. 

3. What is meant by the " enfranchisement," the " ei- 
tingniahment," end the " commutation," of a cop^old, 
and how are they respectively effected ? 

4. What is the dilference between legal and eqnitable 
states ? how did it arise ? and how do they differ as to 
Qie modes by which they may be transferred ? 

6. A dies, leaving B, his first cousin once remored (by 
his father's side), his heir. Draw a table shewing the 
persons who mi^t have inherited before B, markii^ by 
numbers tbe order of succession. 

6. What procee^gs are required to obtain the iaclo- 
sore of waste lands? 

7. What was formerly, and what is now, the mode of 
barring an entail in copyholds \ 

8. How was the meaning of the word hvrei restricted 
in a feudal investitnre, and how has this affected the law 
of descent ? 

9. Why is it incorrect to speak of leasehold land as 
a chattel real, and of a remainder as an incorporeal hsra- 
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10. Mentioii ^ome of the coTcnanta Mually inserted in 
a deed of conveyance. What did they supersede i What 
is meant by a covenant "nmning vith the land?" 

1 1. What are the essential requisites of a lease ? 

12. What do we know of the history of heriota ? 

18. What is meant by "special" and "common" oc- 
cupancy ? Which of them has been abolished, and how ? 



BHgUtk HUtory — First Period. 

1. Sketch the li& and character of Edgar Atheling. 

2. " Five kings, out of seven Uiat followed William the 
Conqueror, were usurpers, according at least to modem 
notions." Comment on this statement. 

3. Give the earliest instances of County and Borough 



4. What was Purveyance, when was the right to it 
limited, what apology has been offered for it, and when 
vaa it finally abolished ? 

5. On what occasions do we meet with members of the 
Sruce and Baliol families antecedently te the time of 
Edward I.? What were their respective seigniories in 
Scotland? 

6. The for^gn alliances of Henry II., John, and 
Henry III. 

7. Draw a parallel between the errors of Edward II. 
and Richard n. What would be a probable estimate of 
them &om a modem point of view ? 

8. When were Ireland and Wales divided into shires, 
and the natives admitted to equal privileges with English 



9. Are any tenets attributed to WycliSe contrary to - 
the Articles of the English Church i Did any persona 

in foreign countriee hold a position analogous to that 
(rfWydiffe? 
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10. Narrate the steps irhereby Qie Engliah lost iheir 
posseBsionH in France. 

11. Sbew by a genealogical table the daims of Ed- 
■ward IV. to the crowa of England. 

12. Give notioeB of Hadwisa of GlouceBter, Eleanor De 
Montfort, Jacqueline of Hainanlt, Jaeqnetta of Litsem- 
hnr^i Eleanor Cobham, Aime Seville, Lady £atherine 
GoMon. 

13. Describe the pprition and give the historical con- 
nexion of Clare, Evesham, Jedbtu^h, Upaettleton ; Alk- 
maar, Fomea, Ghent ; Anray, Bretigny, La Beole, Ver- 
neuil, and fiari. 



Perwnal Proptrty -and the Riyhis of Periotu. 

1. Explain the folloving — a bill of sale — a bill of 
lading — barratry — freight — recognizan ce — EquiUi aurali 
■ — a guardian by statute- — a bill of exchange. 

2. "What are implied contracts ? Give instances. 

3. What things are not assignable, and what are the 
requisitoB of a valid gift ? 

4. What are the disabilities and privileges of k married 
TOinan ? 

5. When are marriages contracted abroad valid in 
England? 

6. How does Blackstone define civil liberty, and what 
is his criterion of an oppressive law i 

7. On a sale of ohattala when does the property " vest^" 
and what does this mean ? IHetinguiBh the cases of a sale 
for cash and on credit, and of specific goods and goods in 
bulk. 

8. What are letters of marque ? 

9. Who may be made bankrupts, and what persons are 
specially exempt.' Does the exemption include dergy- 
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1 1 . What are special constables, their powers, and mode 
of appointment ? 

12. State the changes which have been made respecting 
the duration of parliaments. 

1 3. At what ages is an infan t ( 1 ) capitally ponishable — 
(2) capable of contracting marriage i 



Unyluh Sutory. — Second Period. 

1. Oive an account (with dates) of the League of Cam- 
brai, the Battle of the Spurs, the Peace of Chateau Cam- 
breeis, the Battles of Nantwich, Uarston Moor, and of 
the Boyne. 

2. Give a notice of the eminent foreign Beformers who 
exercised an influence on the Church of England in the 
time 9f Edwaid YI. 

3. What do yon know of the Earls of Airan and Sussex ; 
Lords Kontagne, Capel, and Inchiquin ; Andrew Barton, 
Sir Peter Wentworth, Sir Giles Mompesson, Robert Per- 
sons, Sir Henry Yane, Algernon Sidney ? 

4. Oivo an account of the Irish BebeUion, with a notice 
of the different versions of that event. 

5. Describe the transactions of Louis XIT. of France 
with the contemporaneoos English Oovemments in suc- 
cession. 

6. The life and character of the " Great Uarquis" of 



7. Of what naval actions do you read, in the seventeenth 
century, in which the English were engaged with the 
Dutch and Frendi fleets? Specify the dates, names of 
commanders on both sides, and results of these engage- 
ments. 

8. What persons were chiefly concerned in bringing 
about the Kevolntion which led Charles I. to the scaffold? 

" l,;'-,l.,C00>^ic 



B9O APPENDIX III. 

9. Analyse Huqie's cliaracter of Cromwell. 

10. Give brief accoimta of the campaigns ia Scotland 
and Ireland whicb followed the Bevolation of 1688. 

11. With what national grievance remedied nnder 
William Uf. are the names of Ifawton and Locke con- 
nected? 

12. What Ofdonial enterprize was undertaken from Scot- 
land in the reign of William III. ? State the true and 
aUeg:ed causes of its &ilure. 

13. Describe geographically the Bridsh settlements in 
Iforth America during the seventeenth century, with the 
nunes of their founders and dates of their fbundationa. 



Soman Lme. 

1. Who were Qoius and Fapinian, and what is the im- 
portanoe of the former in the history of Roman Law ? ' 

2. Explain " Servus poense," " Patrieiua," " Latini Ja- 
niani," "stipulatio," "condiotiocerti," " actio contraria," 
" Leonina soeietas." 

3. Define a Testament and a Fidel commiasum. 

4. The meaning of arrogation and the restrictiona on it. 

5. The law respecting animals " ferse natune." 

6. "Sonne. ex jure civili potest esse contentio, cum 
quteritur, ia, qui domini voluntate census sit, continuone, 
an ubi lustrum conditum, liber sit?" Translate and com- 
ment on this passage. 

7. Give some account of the Twelve Tables. 

8. Explain the disabilities of a filius famiiias. 

9. What persons were incompetent to make a wiU • 

10. How far was a contract rendered void by mistake, 
violence, or &aud? What was a "promissum ex turpi 
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11. Explain "vulgaria sabetitatio," and dUtiagaiah it 
&om pupillary substitntdoa. 

12. Wlien was the privilege of maHug an iufonnal will 
granted to Boldiera, and wliat was the exbeat of it ? 

13. What different fonns of marriage were there? 
What conditioos vere required ioi a legal marriage, and 
what was the essenoe of the contract ? 

14. Explain the "jua poBtliminii." To what thing* 
did it apply i 



ERRATA. 

i, head-line.J^ "Reaponuoni and Uodentdcnil" read 

" TutoTB' Fees." 
no, head-line, cmut fnll-stop. 
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EDTJOATIONAL WOEKS 

PUBLISHED BT 

JOHN HENUT & JAMES PARKER, 

OXFOED; & 377, STRAND, LONDON. 

lOrV EDinOlT OF JBLF'S QBEEK GBAWlgAIl. 
A GEAMMAR OF THE GEEEK LANGUAGE, 

chiefly from the Text of Rsph.el Kiihner. By Wm. EdwabO 

jELy, M.A., Studnit of Ch. Ch. Third Editlim. 2 vols. 8to., 

1/. iOi. 

TkU Orammar u in general Mte at O^ord, Cambridge, Dub- 
lin, and DtirAam ; at Eton, Kiag'i College, London, and most 
ether FuhUo SoluioU. 

GKEXK ACCEHTS. 
LAWS OF THE GREEK ACCENTS. — By Jomr 
Qriffithb, M.A. 16ino. 2iinlh editioa. Price 6d. 

KADTIO'8 T.ATrw OBABEIOAB. 
A LATIN" GRAMMAR for the USE OF SCHOOLS. 

By Professor Madvio, witb additions by (he Author. Trans- 
lated by Ihe Rat. G. F. Woods, M.A. flvo., uniform with 
Jblf's " Greek Grammar." Faurlh KdUhn. 8vo., clelh, 12i. 
Compelint aalboritiet prenoimce thit leork lo be the nery btsi 

Latin Grammar yel puhliihed ia Sngland. This nea edition coo- 

limt ofl Index to tht authori qtioted. 

BTJBTON'S OBEEE TESTAUENT. 
H KAINH AIAeHKH. The Greek Teatament 

with English Notes. By the Rev. Edward Bustok, D.D., 
■Dmelime Begins Frofesaor of Divinity ia the Unirersity of 
Oxford. Sixth Edition, with Index, gvo., clotli, IO9. 6d. 

THE FIFTH SOOE OF EUCUD. 
THE PROPOSITIONS OF THE FIFTH BOOK OF 
EUCLID PROVED ALGEBRAICALLY; with ab IN- 
TRODUCTION, NOTES. AMD QUESTIONS. By Georoe 
Stvrtom Ward, M.A., Matheniatical Lecturer in Mugrialea 
Hall, and Public Eiaminei in the Uniienitjr of Oxford. 
CrofFD 810., 2a, 6d. 
l262-(8«)-25 1 
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PEOSPECXtra un> LIST 

or IHB 

OZFOBD FOCEEI CLASSICS; 



The want of & good eeries of Qreek sjid lAtin Clasrict, 
■uited to tiie use of Schools, with the Engtish mode of pune- 
tuation, and under English editorship, has long been felt, 
and it is a matter of woadei that oar Schoob Bhould bo 
long hnre been obliged to depend on Qennanj for accuiate 
Oreek and I«tin texts. 

To meet this mnt, tbe Oxford Focket Clatucs were com- 
menced Bome jeara back, and each jear luu added soma 
three or four authors to the collection. 

The ailTuntages of this series of Classics are, that thej are 
printed from tfie best texts extant, (the Greek Flays were 
revised bj Professor Bindorf, of Leipsic, ezpreasly for this 
edition,) and each volume has, during its progress through, 
the proKs, been superintended by some competent member of 
the TJniverEitj. There have also been supplied, where neces- 
sa^, Summaries, Chronological Tables, Biographical notioea. 
Indices, and the like, — aids which are often wanting in othar 
editions. Lastly, they are printed with a ^ood plain type, and 
on a firm, fine paper, capable of receiving writing-ink for 
not«B ; whilst at the same time they are supplied at moderate 



onr Mhaol-booka li a isrying evil, whidi CBnnot be too soon Htnted. It is 
■bsnrd eitraTBguioe to put costly lioDkB into the hands of uhoolboj's, tn 
be tbiUEXbed and Com to pieoei, when cheaper on« iroobl ensveT ererj 
UBehil potposQ Juit as welL In this reapect our neE^bbQurn on tbe Coa- 
tineut u« far more mtionAl tbui we are. We look w 
Qpon Hr. Pukcr'i eflbrta (o biing about an sraeadment. Tl 
think It would have been better to aimoonce the editoi'a i 
willlDgl; bear teetimanr to the aUlity with which he haa en 
talk, and tuTc much pleiwnn In reeommendlng the Teiti a 
toi ubool pnrpoaea." 
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GSEEK. 

POBTB. 



.^lachyliu 

AristophimeB. S vok, 
Euripides. 3 vols. ... 

TiagwduB Sex 

Sophocles 

Homeri Uias 
Oiiysse» ... 



Aristotelia Ethica -.. 
DemoBthenea de Corona, et ) 
Michiaei in Ctesiplioiitom j 

Herodotua. 2 vols 

TtucjdidM. 2to1b. 
Xenopbontia Memoiabilia ... 



POETS. 

Honttius 

JuTenftlifl et Pordm 

Luoantui 

Lucretius 

PhiedruB 

TirgiliuB 

FBOSB WmTBBS. 
OteuriB Commentarii, cum Supplementis 

Auli Hirtii et alionim 

Commeiitarii de Bello Glallico ... 

Cicero do Officiis, de Seneclute, et de 

Amicitia ... 

Ciceronia Tusculanarum DiBputatioouin 

Libri V 

OnttioDes Selectee, in ttu prti*. 

Corneliua Hepos 

Lirius. 4 vols i 

SalluatiuB 

TacituB. S Tols. 
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SEOST NOTES 



The chuigei which are dow taking place in ths iTBtetn at 
Edactttion in our Uaiveraitiei, neceuJUte a coTreap«Ddiiig cbaoge 
in oui Schools ; and leai time masl be giren to Greek and Latin, 
to allow for other branches of Itudy, To facilitate this object, 
these Short Notei, which liaTs been prepaiEd bj persona engaged 

They will ai far as posdhle assise in masteiinn; difficulties, in- 
iteid of affording facililiea for pasiing tbem over, both by pointing 
out wlierein the real difficulty lies, and then tbe means for over* 
coming it by refereace to rulea of constraction, grammara. Sic ; 
in short, such information a* in all probability the icboolmaHter 
woald think it neceasary to impart himself lo bis acholaia ; and 
thai it is hoped that, without preventing the acquirement of 
a fundamental knowledge of tbe language, thej may materiallj 
aave the time both of Teacher and Pupil. 

It i> not intended that tliese Notes should be used or referred to 
during the lesson, but should be studied beforehand. For thia 
purpose Ibey are printed separately from tbe Texta, and placed 
at tbe endi or, in the case of the complete works, hound in 
a separate volume- 
It is hoped that this plan of iasue, and the laggeitive nature of 
the Notes, may obviate and answer many of the objecdons which 
have been raised to the employment of these aids generally. 



. d. 



SOPHOCLES. 


1. d. 

1 


EURIPIDES. 


Ajax {Tixt md Ktlei) 


Hbcvbs^TixI and Note, 


Electra „ 


1 


Mehba „ 


CEoirus Eei „ 


1 


0HE9TE9 


CEdifus Coloneus „ 


1 


HlfFOLITUS „ 


Antigone „ 


1 


PB<LNtBB« „ 


Fhiloctetes „ 


1 


Alcestib 


Tracbinix 


1 


The Notes separate, in 1 


The Notes separate, in I 


ottuue. 


el«b,5». 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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SHORT NOTES, &c.—continved. 



ARISTOPHAHES. 

The Kniobts (Text 

and Noltt) 1 

The Achabniaks „ I 

^SCHYLUS. 
Vkksx (Text and NbIc) 1 
Prohetueus Vinctus „ I 
Sefteu CosrKA Thebar I 



DEMOSTHENES. 
DBCoRON*(re*(4'Wo(M)2 

^SCHINES. 
Iti Ctesiphonteu {Tixt 
and Nelei) „ 2 

HOMER. 
TheltucBookal.— VI. 
{Text aad Notu) „ 2 
VIRGIL. 
3vcohKi{TtxtandSatti) 1 
Oeoroicb „ 2 

First Three Books of the 

iENElD „ 1 

LIVY. 
Books XXt~XXIV. 

(Text and tlotet) „ 4 
Ditto in cloth, 1 voL „ 4 



SKt\s.t,s{Tezt aad Hotet) 1 
Odes and Efodes „ 2 
EpiSTLBa and Abs Po- 



CORNELIUS NEPOS. 

Lives ( Text and Nolei) 1 i 

PHJEDRUS, 

Ei-KLES (Text and Notei) 1 i 

CICERO. 
Obationes in Catilihau 

(Tell an4 Nolei) 1 i 

Pro Leg 



Mahilia, and Fbo 

Obatio Fbo Milonb 1 
De Senectute, and 
De Auicitia „ 1 



De Bello Gallico, 
Books I.— III. (Ttxi 
and Sata) „ * 1 



tAln mmdent Inrornutloil, vithoat I 

u to mpeiHde sU exeiUon on hli ps 

.t may. It Ifl a real beneflt to pabllc schoolboja 

«k Play they irant for One Bhlllliig. 'When w 
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CLASSICS. 



JEiehvluM. — The Enmeuidee, witli Notes hj X-onrooD 
and Blohtield. 8vo., 8a. 



- PrometheuB, the text of Dindorf, with Notes 



by John Griffithb, M.A. Svo., St. 



■ The Frometbeiis Tinctus. Tranal&ted by 

CSABLEI CATEHDIBH CLlrFORD, B.C.L. S'O., 2i. 

Arittopianet. — ^The Birds of Aristophanea, with Notes. 
B; T. H. Blaide*, M.A. Sto., 5a. 



Text Mtptrately, St. Sale* tiparaltlg, 7i. 6d. 

I^rsona' Bhetoric of Aristol^, with Notes 

sDd Parallel Fauagei. 8toi, cloth, 7*. 



— ■ Biddle's Illiiatr&tioiiB of Aristotle oo Men 

and Uannera, from the DnuDatic Wotka of SniKaFBABE. 
12mo., aewed, 3i. 

Eur^idei. — Ipbigenia in Tanris, with Notes by Eev. 
£. R. Pitman. Fcap. 8to., St. 

Serodotut.—IOiiHi Thomas Oaisvobd, 8.T.F., 6r. 

Ling. ProCi Reg. Editio teitia tnbinde emendata, 2 mila. 

Sro., 12. la. 
Jacenal and Periutt, with English Notes. By Dr. 

Stocees. $10., clotb, lit. 



■ '■ Historis, with English Notes, Marginal Be- 

ferencea, and variouB ReadingB, B; C. W. Stockek, D.D. 
4 loli. 8to. 21. 8a. 
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CLASSICS, &ti.-~eontinaed. 
Sophoclis Tragcediffi, with Notes, adapted to the use 

of Schoola uti UnWcnitiei. By Tbomai MiTCHBbL, U.A. 

2 Tola. 8vo., II. Si. 

The Playi may aln be had irparaletg, at JSi. taeh. 

(XdIFUS TVRANNUB. 1 TkACUINIS. 

<£difds Coloneci. I Anttdohe. 

Elects A. I Pbilocteteb. 

AlAI. I 

(Edipue Hex. Translated by Sir Fkutoib 

DOILE, Ban. 18mo^ It. 

ThucydideM, with ^otes, chiefly HiBtorical and Geo- 
graphical B; ihe late T. Akhold, D.D. With Indicea bj Rct. 
B. P. O. TiDDEUAH. Fifth EditioL 

Compute, 3 volumei, Sddl, elelh Ulltred, II. ISt. 

— The Text of Abkold, with his Ar- 
gument. Tbe Indexea adapted to his Sectiona, and the Greek 
Index greatly enlarged. By B. P. O. Tiddeuah. Tn Ons 
tMck Tolame. 8to., I2i. 

VirffU {The Oeorgvis of), literallyand Bhythmetically 

translated. By W. Sbwell, D.D., Warden of SL Peter's 
College, Rsdley, and Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Peap. 

Svo,, doth, 2>. 6d. 

SCIENCE. 
TEXT-BOOK OF MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, 
for the ase of StudenU. BjProfeiaor Walker. Pt I.Mecbanics, 
16ma., fii. Pt.II. Uydiuatatieiand PneunuticB, 2& Sd. 

Loaic. 

ARTIS LOGICS RUDIMENTA (Aldrich). AceesBit 

Solutio Sophiimitum. Sewed, 2a. 6i. ; interleaved, 3i. 6d. 

ALDEICH'S LOGIC, with Notes. By Joes Him,, 

B.D. 12mo., cloth, 3>. 
ESSAY ON LOGICAL METHOD. By C. P. Chrb- 

tiEN, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College. Svo., 6b. 
INTRODUCTION to LOGIC. By the Ker. Gbobs* 

MoBEHLT, D.C.L. 12mD., 3a. fid. 
LECTUEES ON LOGIC. By C. E. Mobbelt, late 

Student of Balliol College. Fcap. Sro., 4s. fid. 
¥ S £ H C H 
SirpPLEANT HE LA PEATIQUE da Langage 

Familier, ou Application dei Idiotlamei Fransais, Par Jule» 
Bui, Teacher of French at the Taylor Inititntion. No. L La 
Cameraderie, par Scbibb. Sto., 4a. 
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HISTOHT. 



Tkrte Feb., Feap. Sm., vrith latutraiiimt, ciofh, ^5^. 
BMominMidad by the Sxajnlnen In the School at 



THE ANNALS OF ENGLAND; 

AN EPITOUE OF ENQLISH HIBTORT, 



Vol. I. From Iht RoToan Era to the end qf the Plantageneti. 
VoL II. From the Acctiiiim ojibe Hoau if LaaoatteT ta Charlei I, 
VoL III. From the Cemmenveatih to tk$ death e/ Queen Aime. . 

A HISTOET OP THE SAEACEN3. By E. A. 
Freeh AN, 11. A. Fcap. Sro. Sg. 



OXFOSS FBOPBSSOBIAIi liBOTUBES. 

Br th( FrsfwKi sf Inttniatinial 
ON THE PRINCIPLE OP 



the Study of Eietory. III. On 

giess. Wltb A r.ETTEE lo toe 
"DedljNewB"defen(ime;:heprin- 
clpl«« mftinCuned In tht Lectures 



By a» rrcfuiK of Pillhlw 
"Eoouamj. 
THREE LECTURES 

TAiiTION, espectaUy th. 
Land, deUvmd at Oxford, li 
Tesr IBM. By Ch«ib> Ni 



?o™"^X price i"' 



NOTES ON SOME QUES- 

TI0N9 8UOGEBTED BY THE 
CA8E0FTHE"TKENT." Bro., 

By Oie CUnbsls Pnifa»ac «f 
■odfiitt Uiitoiy. 
PASS AND CLASS : an Oiford 
Guide Book througb the Course of 
LltBteo Human lores, Malhematioa, 
Nalursl Science, turn L» and Mo- 
dem History. By MosTAon Butt- 
Eows,M,A. Sttoitd£dUiim,vith 
tome of the latest Exnminctiott 
PapH-t, Foap. Sto., cloth, price 0l 
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